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A 

DISSERTATION 

CONCERNING THE 

ORIGIN AND NATURE of DESPOTISM 

Tn 

HINDOSTAN. 

G OVERNMENT derives its form from acci- Thcdimam 

, . r . . t • r .1 • i and foil o£ 

dent; its Ipint and genius rrom the inherent man- India, 
ners of the people. The languor occasioned by the hot 
climate of India, inclines the native to indolence and 
cafe; and he thinks the evils of defpotifm lefs fevere than 
the labour of being free. Tranquillity is the chief objed 
of his defires. His happinefs confifts in a mere abfence 
of mifery; and opprelfion muft degenerate into a lolly, 
which defeats its own ends before he calls it by the name 
of injuftice. Thefe phlegmatic fentiments the Indian 

carries 



via 
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carries into his future A ate. He thinks it a mode of be- . 
^nng, in which paflion is loft, and every faculty of the 
foul fufpended, except the confcioufnefs of exiftence. 


favourable to 
dcfpotifm. 


Other motives of paftive obedience join ifiue with the 
love of eafe. . The fun, which enervates his body, pro- 
duces for him, in a manner fpontaneoully, the various 
fruits of the earth. He finds fubfiflence without much 
toil ; he requires little covering but the fhade. The 
chill blall. of winter is unknown ; the feafons are only 
marked by an arbitrary number of nights and days. 
Property being in fome meafure unnecefl'ary, becomes of 
little value; and men fubmit, without refiftancc, to vio- 
lations of right, which may hurt but cannot deftroy 
them. Their religious inftitutions incline them to peace 
and fubmiftion. The vulgar live with the aufterity of 
philofophers, as well as with the abftinencc of devotees. 
Averfc tliemfelves to the commiflicn of crimes, they rc- 
fent no injuries from others; and their low diet -cools 
their temper to a degree which paflion cannot inflame. 


Encourage 

conqueft. 


• The fertility of the foil, which in other kingdoms 
conftitutes the great profperity of the natives, was a 
fourcc of misfortune to the Indians. Notwithftanding 
their abftinencc and indolence, they were in forne degree 
induftrious, and, in want of but few things themfelvcs, 
7 their 
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• their own arts, and the natural productions of their 
country, rendered them opulent. Wealth accumulated, 
in the progrefs of time, upon their hands ; and they 
became objects of depredation to the fierce nations of 
the northern Alia. The facility of incurfion, among a 
peaceable and harmlefs race of men, encouraged con- 
queft. The vi&ors, inftead of carrying the fpoil into 
their native country, fat down where it had been found ; 
and added the minift ration of the conquered to the 
other enjoyments of wealth, 

Afia, the feat of the greatefi: empires, has been al- 
ways the nurfe of the mod abjedt flaves. The moun- 
tains of Perfia have not been able to flop the progrefs of 
the tide of defpotifm ; neither has it been frozen in its 
courfe through the plains of the northern Tartary, by 
the chill air of the North. But though defpotifm go- 
verns Afia, it appears in different countries under va- 
rious forms. The Arabs of the defart alone poffefs 
liberty, on account of the fierility of their foil. Inde- 
pendent of revolution and change, they fee, with un- 
concern, empires filling and rifing around. They re- 
main unconquered by arms, by luxury, by corruption ; 
they alter not their language, they adhere to their 
cuftoms and manners, they retain their drefs. Their 
whole property confifts of flocks and herds, of their 
Vcl. III. a tents 


Afia always 
the feat of 
flavery. 
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tents and arms. They annually make a fmall and vo- . 
luntary prefent to the chief of their blood. They revolt 
againft oppreffion ; and they are free by neceflity, which 
they miftake for choice. When men are obliged to 
wander for fubfi fiance, defpotiftn knows not where to- 
find its flaves. 

y 

The Tartar, though a wanderer like the Arab, was 
never equally free. A violent ariftocracy always pre- 
vailed in the country of the former, except in a few 
fhort periods, when the fortune of one eftablifhed a 
tranfient defpotiftn over the whole. There man is 
armed againft man, chief againft chief, and tribe againft 
tribe. War is no longer a particular profeftion, but the 
conftant occupation of all. Men are more afraid of 
men in the folitudes of Tartary, than of bcafts of prey. 
The traveller moves with great circumfpcdion, and 
hears an enemy in every blaft of wind. When he fees 
a trad in the fand, he croftes it, and begins to draw his 
fvvord. Though the barrennefs of the country has pre- 
vented tiie growth or introduction of luxury, avarice 
prevails, and he that has the leaft to lofe is the moft 
independent, where life is invariably rifqucd for a tri- 
fling fpoil. jobbery acquires the more honourable 
name of Conqueft ; and the afiaflin is dignified with 
the title of Warrior, 


In 
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In the mountains which feparate Perfia from India, 
the nature anti face of the country have formed a dif- 
ferent fpecies of fociety. Every valley contains a com- 
munity fubjeft to a prince, whole defpotifm is tempered, 
by an idea eftabliflied among his people, that lie is the 
chief of their blood, as wSll as their fovercign. They 
obey him without reluftancc, as they derive credit to 
their family from his greatnefs. They attend him in his 
wars, with the attachment which children have lor a 
parent; and his government, though fevere, partakes 
ihorc of the rigid difeipline of a general, than of the 
caprice of a defpot. Rude as the face of their country, 
and fierce and wild as the ftorms which cover their 
mountains, they love incurfion and depredation, and 
delight in plunder and in battle. United firmly to their 
friends in war, to their enemies faithlefs and cruel. 

They place juftice in force, and conceal treachery under 
the name of addrefs. Such are the Afgans or Patan$, 
who conquered India and held it for ages. 

The defpotifm which the Patans eftabliflied in their J ) 1 e / P 1 ?';j i ™ s cf 
conqucfts, partook of the violence of their national cha- dl,lmnt 
rafter at home. Their government was opprcflxve 
through pride, and tyrannical from paflion rather than 
from avarice. Reinforced by fucceflive migrations from 
the mountains of Afganiftan, they retained their native 

a 2 ‘ fpirit 
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fpirit in the midft of the luxuries of India. When the. 
monarch became voluptuous and degenerate, they top- 
plied his place with fome hardy chieftain from the north-, 
who communicated his own vigour to the great machine 
of the hate. The empire was topported by a tocceflion 
of abilities, rather than by "an hereditary tocceflion of 
princes; and it was the countrymen, and not the pofte* 
rity of the fird conquerors, who continued the domi- 
nion of the Patans over India. 

fi om that of The conqued of India by the family of Timur, pro* 

the Moguls. ^ J \ r i 

ceedcd from the abilities of one man, and not from the 
effort of a nation. Baber himfelf was a ftranger in the 
country in which he reigned, before he penetrated be* 
yond the Indus. His troops confided of foldiers of for- 
tune, from various countries ; his officers were men 
who owed their rank to merit, not to tocceffion. The 
religion of Mahommed, which they in common pro* 
feffed, and their obedience to one leader, were the only 
ties which united the conquerors upon their arrival ; and 
they were foon diffipated in the extenfivc dominions 
which their arms tobdued. The character of the prince 
went down on the current of government; and the 
mild difpofition of his fucceflbrs contributed to confirm 
the humane defpotifrn which he had introduced into his 
conquefts. 


A continued 
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A continued influx of Grangers from the northern 
Afia, became neceflary for the fupport of princes who 
profeflcd a different faith with their fubjeCls, in the vaft 
empire of India. The army was recruited with foldicrs 
from different nations ; the court was occupied by 
nobles from various kingdoms. The latter were fol- 

O 

lowers of the Mahommedan religion. In the regula- 
tions and fpirit of the Coran, they loft their primary 
and charaCteriftical ideas upon government ; and the 
whole fyftetn was formed and enlivened by the limited 
principles which Mahommed promulgated in the de- 
farts of Arabia. 

Iflie faith of Mahommed is peculiarly calculated for 
defpotifm; and it is one of the greateft caufes which 
muft fix for ever the duration of that fpecies of govern- 
ment in the Eaft. The legislator furni flies a proof of 
this pofition in his own conduit. He derived his fuc- 
cefs from the lword, more than from his eloquence and 
addrefs. The tyranny which he eftablifhed was of the 
moft extenfive kind. Fie enflaved the mind as well as 
the body. The abrupt argument of the fword brought 
conviction, when ^erfuafion and delufion failed. He ef- 
fected a revolution and change in the human mind, as 
well as in ftates and empires; and the ambitious will 
continue to fupport a fyftcm which lays its foundation 


Cnufe of tlntf; 
difference, 


from their 
religion* 


on 
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on the pafiive obedience of thofe whdni Fortune has once 
placed beneath their power. 

Dcfyotifm The unlimited power which Mahommedanifm gives 
to every man in his own family, habituates mankind to 
flavery. Every child is taught, from his infancy, to look 
upon his father as the abfolute difpofer of life and death. 
The number of wives and concubines which the more 
wealthy and powerful entertain, is a Caufe of animofity 
and quarrel, which nothing but a fevere and unaccount- 
able power in the mafter of a family can reprefs. This 
private fpecies of defpotifm is, in miniature, the counter- 
part of what prevails in the Rate; and it has the fame 
eftedt, in reducing all the paflions under the dominion 
of fear. Jealoufy itfelf, that moff violent of the feelings 
of the foul, is curbed within the walls of the haram. 
The women may pine in fecret, but they niuft clothe 
their features with cheerfulnefs when their lord appears. 
Contumacy is productive of immediate punifhment. 
They are degraded, divorced, chaftifed, and even fomc- 
times put to death, according to the degree of their 
crime or obftinacy, or the wrath of the offended huf- 
band. No enquiry is made concerning their fate. Their 
friends may murmur; but the laws provide no redrefs; 
for no appeals to public juftice iffue forth from the ha- 
ram. 

Young 
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Young men, with their minds moulded to fubje&ion, 
become themfelves mafters of families in the courfe of 
time. Their power being confined within their own 
walls, they exercife in private, that defpotifm which they 
in public dread. But though they are freed from do- 
meftic tyranny, they ftill continue {laves. Governors, 
magiftrates, and inferior officers, inverted with the 
power of the principal defpot, whole will is law to the 
empire, exercife their authority with rigour. The idea 
of paffive obedience is carried through every vein of the 
ftate. The machine connected in all its parts, by arbi- 
trary fway, is moved by the active fpirit of the prince; 
and the lenity or opprefiivencfs of government, in all its 
departments depends upon the natural difpofition of his 
mind. 

The law of competition for murder, authorifed by 
the Coran, is attended with pernicious eftedts. It de- 
prefles the fpirit of the poor ; and encourages the rich in 
the unmanly paffion of revenge. The price of blood in 
India is not the third part of the value of a horfe. The 
innate principles of jurtice and humanity are weakened, 
by thefe means; fecurity is taken from fociety, as rarre 
may frequently get the better of the love of money. A. 
religion which indulges individuals in a crime, at which 
the reft of mankind fhudder, leaves ample room for the 

6 cruelty' 
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of families. 
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cruelty of a prince. Accuftomed to fit in judgment on 
criminals, he becomes habituated to death. He miftakes 
paflion forjuftice. His nod is condemnation ; men are 
dragged to execution, with an abruptnefs which prevents 
fear. The incident has no confequence, but to imprefs 
terror on the guilty or fufpedted ; and the fpedtators 
fcarcely heed a circumftance, which its frequency has 
made them to expedt. 

Bathing. The frequent bathing inculcated by the Coran, ..has, 

by debilitating the body, a great effedt on the mind. 
Habit makes the warm bath a luxury of a bewitching 
kind. The women fpend whole days in water; and 
haften by it the approach of age. The indolence of the 
men, which induces them to follow every mode of pla- 
cid plcafure, recommends to them a practice which Ma- 
hommed lias made a tenet of religion. The prohibition 
of wine is alfo favourable to defpotifm. It prevents that 
free communication of fentiment which awakens man- 
kind from a torpid indifference to their natural rights. 
They become cold, timid, cautious, referved and inte- 
refled ; Grangers to thofe warm paflions, and that cheer- 
ful elevation of mind, which render men in fome mea- 
sure honeft and fincere. In the Eaft, there are no pub- 
lic places of meeting, no communications of fentiments, 
no introduction to private friendfhip. A fullenncfs, and 

a love 
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•a love of retirement prevail, which difunite mankind ; 
and as all allocations among men arc prevented, the 
hands of government are ftrengthened by the very virtue 
•of temperance. 

The dodtrine of a rigid fate, or abfolute predeftina- 
tion, which forms one of the principal tenets of the Ma- 
hommedan religion, has a great influence on the charac- 
ter and manners of men. When this opinion is adopt- 
ed as an article of faith, the neceflity of precaution is in- 
culcated in vain. The fatalift begins an adlion becaule 
human nature is incapable of abfolute idlenefs; but 
when a love of repofe invites him, when an obftacle 
arifes before him to thwart his defigns, he has no motive 
for perfeverance. He waits for another day, perhaps 
for another month : he at laft trulls the whole to Provi- 
dence, and makes God the agent in his very crimes. 
Mifcarriage can be no difgrace where fuccefs depends 
not on abilities ; and the general who lofes a battle 
through his own pufillanimity, lays the blame upon 
Providence. 

The extenflve polygamy permitted by the law of Ma- Polygamy, 
hommed, has a fatal effedt on the minds of his follow- 
ers-; but it has its advantages as well as its defedts. The 
peculiar nature of the climate fubjedts women to dif- 

Vol. 111 . b cafes, 
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# , 

cafes, and hurries them forward in a few years to age: 
One man retains his vigour beyond the common fuc* 
cefiion of three women through their prime ; and the 
law for a multiplicity of wives is neceffary for the fup^ 
port of the human race. But the cuftom weakens pa- 
ternal affedion ; for as a Iwfband cannot equally divide 
his regard among many women, the children of the fa- 
vourite will be preferred. Even thefe will not be much 
beloved. The lofs of a child is no misfortune; and 
the care of preferving it is leffened, by the opportunity 
which the number of his women furnifhes to the father 
for begetting more. The child himfelf is no ftranger 
to this indifference ; and he fails in proportion in his 
duty. Befides, the jealoufy between mothers in the 
haram grows into hatred among their fons. The af- 
fection between brothers is annihilated at home ; and 
when they iffue forth into the world, they carry their 
animoiitics into all the various tranfadions of life. 

Thefe religious tenets, which are fo favourable to 
defpotifm, are accompanied with lingular opinions and 
cuftoms, which are abfolute enemies to freedom and in- 
dependence. The concealment of their women is fa- 
cred among the Mahommedans. Brothers cannot vilit 
them in private : ftrangers mult never fee them. This 
cxccffwc ealoufy is derived from various caufcs. It 

6 proceeds 
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proceeds from religion, which inculcates female mo- 
defty ; it arifes partly from the policy of government ; 
it is derived from the nature of the climate, where con- 
tinence is a more arduous virtue than in the bleak rc* 
sions of the north. Honour confifts in that which 

O 

men are moft folicitous to fecure. The chaftity of his 
wives is a point, without which the Afiatic muft not 
live. The defpot encourages the opinion ; as the pof- 
feflion of the women of his moft powerful fubjeds is a 
fufficient pledge for their faith, when abfent in expedi- 
tion and war. 

When the governor of a province fills under the fuf- u s dVea 
picion of difaffedion for his prince, the firft ftep taken 
againft him, is an order iflued for fending his women to 
court. Even one of his wives, and fhe too not the beft 
beloved, will bind him to his allegiance. His obedi- 
ence to this mandate is the true teft of his defigns. If 
he inftantly obeys, all fufpicions vanifh ; if he hefitates 
a moment, he is declared a rebel. His affedion for 
the woman is not the pledge of his fidelity ; but his 
honour is, in her perfon, in the cuftody of his fove- 
reign. Women are fo facred in India, that even the 
common foldiery leave them unmolefted in the midft of 
flaughtcr and devaftation. The haram is a fandua- 
ry againft all the licentioufnefs of vidory ; and ruf- 

b 2 fians, 
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fians, covered with the blood of a hufband, fhrink back* 
with confufion from the fecret apartments of his wives. 

In the filence which attends defpotifm, every thing, 
is dark and folemn. Juftice itfelf is executed with pri- 
vacy ; and fometimes a fplitary gun, fired at midnight 
from the palace of the defpot, proclaims the work of 
death. Men indulge themfelves under the veil of fe- 
crecy; and rejoice in their good fortune, when their 
plcafures can cfcape the eye of their prince. Volup- 
tuoufnefs is, therefore, preferred to luxury. The en- 
joyment of the company of women is the chief objedt 
of life among the great ; and when they retire into the 
lanftuary of the haram, they forget, in a variety of 
charms, their precarious fituation in the ftate. The 
neceflary privacy enhances the indulgence ; and the ex- 
treme fenfibility, perhaps, peculiar to the natives of a 
hot climate, carries pleafure to an excefs which unmans 
the mind. Men are poflefied of foniething which they 
are afraid to lole j and defpotifm, which is founded on 
the principles of fear and indolence, derives liability 
and permanency from the defects and vices of its 
flaves. 

The feeds of defpotifm, which the nature of the cli- 
mate and fertility of the foil had fown in India, were, 

5 . 
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as has been obferved, reared to perfed growth by the 
Mahommedan faith. When a people have been long 
fubjeded to arbitrary power, their return to liberty is 
arduous and almoft impoflible. Slavery, by the ftrength 
of cuftom, is blended with human nature ; and that 
undefined fomething, called Public Virtue, exifts no 
more. The fubjed never thinks of reformation ; and 
the prince, who only has it in his power, will intro- 
duce no innovations to abridge his own authority. 

Were even the defpot poffefled of the enthufiafin of 
public fpirit, the people would revolt againft the intro- 
dudion of freedom ; and revert to that form ot govern- 
ment, which takes the trouble of regulation from their 
hands. 

The fimplicity of delpotifm recommends it to an in- on the naturr 
dolent and ignorant race of men. Its obvious impar- 
tiality, its prompt juftice, its immediate feverity againft 
crimes, dazzle the eyes of the fuperfieial, and raife in 
their minds a veneration little fhort of idolatry for their 
prince. When he is adive and determined in hismea- 
fures, the great machine moves with a velocity which 
throws vigour into the very extremities of the empire. 

His violence, and even his caprices, are virtues, where 
the. waters muft be always agitated to preferve their 

frdhnefsj and indolence and irrefolution can be his- 

only 
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only ruinous vices. The firfi indeed may injure the 
Rate; but by the latter it muR be undone. A fevcrc 1 
prince, by his jealoufy of his own authority, prevents the 
tyranny of others ; and, though fierce and arbitrary in 
himfclf, the fubjeft derives a benefit from his being the 
foie defpot, His rage falls heavy on the dignified Raves 
of his prefence ; but the people cfcapc his fury in their 
diflancc from his hand. 

iici'iotifin. The defpotic form of government is not, however, 
fo terrible in its nature, as men born in free countries are 
apt to imagine. Though no civil regulation can bind 
the prince, there is one great law, the ideas of mankind 
with regard to right and wrong, by which he is bound. 
When he becomes an aflaflin, he teaches others to ule 
the dagger againfi himfelf; and wanton ads of injuflice, 
often repeated, deflroy by degrees that opinion which is 
the foie foundation of his power. In the indifference of 
his fubje&s for his perfon and government, he becomes 
liable to the confpiracies of courtiers, and the ambitious 
fchemes of his relations. He may have many Raves, 
but he can have no friends. His perlbn is expofed to 
injury. A certainty of impunity may arm even cowards 
againfi him ; and thus, by his excefllve ardour for 
power, he with his authority lofes his life. 


Defpotifm 
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Dcfpotifm appears in its mod engaging form, under 
the Impeiial houfe of Timur. The uncommon abilities 
of mod of the princes, with the mild and humane cha- 
radter of nil, rendered Hindodan the mod flourifhing 
empire in the world during two complete centuries. 
The manly and generous temper of Baber permitted not 
eppreflion to attend the victories of his fword. He 
came with an intention to govern the nations whom he 
fubdued; and felfidi motives joined id'uc with humani- 
ty in not only fparing, but proteding the vanquifhed; 
His invafion was no abrupt incurfion for plunder; and 
he thought the ufual income of the crown a fufRcient 
reward for his toil. His nobles were gratified with the 
emoluments of government ; and, from dilpodtion, an 
enemy to ufelcfs pomp and grandeur, he chofe that his 
treafury fliould be gradually filled with thcfurplusof the 
revenue, than with the property of individuals, wliom 
the fortune of war had placed beneath his power. Awed 
by his high charadcr, the companions ol his vidories 
carried .his mildnefs and Arid equity through all the de- 
partments of government. The tyranny of the family 
of Lodi was forgotten; and the arts, which had been fup- 
prefled by a violent defpotifm, began to rear their heads, 
under the temperate dominion of Baber. 

Humaioon.,. 


xxiri 

Oder 
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Humaioon, though not equal in abilities to his father, 
carried all his mild virtues into the throne. He was vigi- • 
lant and adlivein the adminiftration of juftice, he fe- 
cured property by his edicts ; and, an enemy to rapacity 
himfelf, he punillicd the opprefiive avarice of his depu- 
ties in the provinces. The troubles which difturbed his 
reign were the effect of the ambition of others ; and his 
expulfion from the throne was lefs a misfortune to him 
than to his fubje&s. When he returned with vi&ory, 
he left the mean pafiion of revenge behind. He punifli- 
ed not his people for his own difafters; he feemed to 
forget the paft, in the profpc& of doing future good. 
The nations of India felt, by the benefit received from 
his prefence, how much they had loft by his abfence. 
Though worn out under a fucceflion of tyrants, during 
his exile, Hindoftan began to revive when he re-mount- 
ed the throne. His fudden and unexpe&ed death por- 
tended a ftorm, which was diftipated by the fplendid 
abilities and virtues of his fon. 

Akbar was poflefted of Baber’s intrepidity in war, of 
Humaioon s mildnefs in peace. Bold, manly, and en- 
terprizing, he was an enemy to oppreflion; and he hated 
cruelty, as he was a ft ranger to fear. In the more fplen- 
did bufmefs of the field, he forgot not the arts of peace. 

He 
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Me cftablifhed, by edict, the right of the fubject totranf- 
fer his property without the confent of the crown, and 
by ordering a regifter of the fixed rents of the lands to 
be kept in the courts of juftice in every diftrict, he took 
from his officers the power of opprefiing the people. 
Severe in his juftice, he never forgave extortion. He 
promoted juft complaints againft the fervants of the crown, 
by various proclamations. He encouraged trade, by an 
exemption of duties through the interior provinces ; and 
by the invariable protection given to merchants of all 
nations. He regarded neither the religious opinions nor 
the countries of men : all who entered his dominions 
were his fubjects, and they had a right to his juftice. 
He iflued an edict which was after war dr revived by Au- 
rungzebe, that the rents fhould not be increafed upon 
thofe who improved their lands, which wife regulation 
encouraged induftry, and became a fource of wealth to 
the ftate. 

Jehangirc, though unfit for the field, trod in his fa- 
ther’s path in regulating the civil affairs of the ftate. 
Imprefled with a high fenfc of the abilities of Akbar, 
he continued all his edicts in force ; and he was the in- 
variable protector of the people againft the rapacity raid 
tyranny of his owij officers,. In Jns adminiftratiou of 
‘jufiicc, he was fcrupulous, feverc, and exact; and if he 
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at any time gave a wrong deeifion, it proceeded from a 
weakncfs rather than from a vice of the mind. 

Shaw Jch ji. His fon, Shaw Jehan, was pofleffed of better parts, 
and was more attentive than Jehangire to the bufinefs of 
the fubjeft. He was minutely acquainted with the date 
of the empire, and being free from that caprice and whim 
which threw a kind of difgrace on the authority of his 
father, he rendered his people happy by the gravity, 
judice, and folemnity of his decifions. The empire 
flourifhed under his upright and able adminift ration. 
Op prdlion was unknown from the officers of the crown, 
on account of the vigilance of the emperor; and the 
drift impartiality which he edabliffied in the courts of 
judice, diminiffied injuries between man and man. 

y\urungzCbc. Aurungzebe, to whom bufinefs was amufement, add- 
ed the mod exteniive knowledge of the affairs of the 
empire, to an unremitting application. He made him- 
felf minutely acquainted with the revenue paid by eve- 
ry didrift, with the mode of proceeding in the inferior 
courts, and even with the charafter and difpofition of 
the feycral judges. He ordered the regider of the rents 
to be left open for the infpeftion of all, that the people 
might didinguiffi extortion from the jud demands ofthe 
crown. He commanded, that men voided in the ufages 

of 
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of the feveral courts, in the precepts of tlic Coran, and 
in the regulations eftabliffied by edidts, fhould attend at 
the public expence, and give their opinion to the poor 
in matters of litigation. He eftabliffied a mode of ap- 
peal beyond certain fumsj and he difgraced judges for 
an error in judgment, and punifticd them feverely for 
corruption and partiality. His adtivity kept the great 
machine of government in motion through all its mem- 
bers : his penetrating eye followed oppreffion to its mod 
fecret retreats, and his ftern juftice eftablifhed tranquil- 
lity, and Secured property over all his extenlive domi- 
nions. 

When Baber, at the head of his army, took pofleflion ^ Mcof!anJ 
of the dominions of the Imperial family of Lodi, he con- 
tinued to the crown the property of all the lands. 

Thefe being annually rented out to the fubjedt, furnish- 
ed thofe immenfe revenues which Supported the une- 
qualled Splendor of his fucceflors in the throne. The 
property of individuals confifted, at firft, of moveables 
and money only ; and the officers of the crown could 
not even difpofe of thefe by will, without the written 
confent of the prince. Time, however, wrought a 
change in things. The pofterity of Baber alienated, for 
particular fervices, eftates from the crown in perpetuity ; 
and thefe defeended in fucceffion by will, or if the pro- 
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prietor died inteftate, by an equal divifion to his chil- 
dren, according to the law of the Coran. This kind of 
property was alfo transferable by falc; and it has been 
judged, that one third part of the empire was given 
away by tin's fpecies of grants from the crown. 

propony. Thefe grants, however, were not always a fufficient 
fecurity again ft the violence of the crown. Some of the 
emperors found thcmfclves obliged to refume many 
eftates by an edict ; and it muft be confefled, that poli- 
tical ncceflrty juftified the mcafurc. Princes who con- 
tended for the empire were lavifh in their donations; 
a;ul, had not an a<ft of relumption fometimes taken 
place, the revenue of the crown would, in procefs of 
time, have been annihilated. There was, however, a 
kind of equivalent given to the proprietors; a penfion 
was fettled upon thcmfclves, and their children were re- 
ceived into the fcrvicc of the government. The wealth 
of the officers of the crown is, after their death, confi- 
dcred as Imperial property ; but unlefs it is immenfe, it 
is never appropriated by the prince; and even in that 
cafe a proper provifion is made for the children, and 
they have, by an dlabliffied cuftcm, a right to he em- 
ployed in feme of the departments of the ftatc. The 
women ol the dccealed receive annual penfions accord- 
ing 

Co 
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ing to their rank ; and they may either live in widow- 
hood, or make new alliances by marriage. 

The Mogul fydem of government admits of no here- 
ditary honours. Every man mull owe his prelcrmcnt 
and rank to himfelf, and to the favour of his prince. 
High birth, however, was refpc&ed; and, to a perfon 
of abilities, it was a great recommendation at the court 
of princes proud of their own noble origin. The ranks 
and degrees of nobility were for the moll part offi- 
cial, excepting thofe of the military kind. Judges, men 
of letters, and eminent merchants, have been frequently 
dignified with titles, and admitted into the circle of the 
principal nobles in the Imperial prefence. The nobles 
confided of three orders. The Emirs, who were the 
fird officers of date, and the viceroys of provinces ; the 
Chans, who held high pods in the army; and the Ba- 
hadurs, who may in fome mcafurc be compared to our 
knights. The number of which thefe three orders con- 
fided was arbitrary, and each of them had peculiar pri- 
vileges in the empire, and a demand on the refpedt of 
the undignified part of the fubjeccs. 

The courfe of iudicc ran through the fame ■"rad;- r 
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tions, which the general reafon of mankind fee ms to hare 
cdablidicd in all countries lubjeft to regular g a 
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merits. The provinces were divided into diftrids ; in 
each of which a judge, appointed by the emperor, decid- 
ed in criminal as well as civil affairs. He pronounced 
judgment on Capital offences, but his fentence was never 
put in execution without the confent and warrant of 
the governor ot the province. In difputes concerning 
property, there lay an appeal to the fupreme court, in 
which the viceroy prefided in perfon. Every province 
was, in miniature, a copy of the empire. Three princi- 
pal judges, with high titles of dignity, fat, with many 
afleffors, in the capital. They not only decided upon 
appeals, but fuits might originate before them. The 
emperor himfelf, in the prefence of his nobles, prefided 
almoft every day in this court, which generally fat for 
two hours in the hall of public juftice. 

When the matter appeared clear, the prince, without 
much hefftation, pronounced judgment; when it was 
doubtful, witnefies were examined, and the opinion of 
the judges afked on the point of law. Should the fuit 
appear intricate, it was referred to the judgment of the 
court in their own common hall; but the fubjed might 
appeal from their decifion to the emperor and his afleffors 
in the chamber of audience. Thefe courts, both when 
the monarch was prefent and whfjp he was abfent, were 
left open to the people. No judgment was ever pro- 
7 nounced 
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nounced fecretly, except when the power of the delin- 
quent rendered a public trial dangerous to the date. 

The great officers of ftatc, by a kind of prefeription, £" ci! of 
formed a council which anfwers to our cabinet. The 
emperor afked their advice upon affairs of moment; he 
heard their fentiments, but nothing came ever to a vote. 

They were his advifers, but they had no controul on 
Jffs power. He frequently called to this council men in 
Inferior departments; and when the deliberation con- 
cerned any particular province, the nobles beft acquaint- 
ed with that part of the empire, were admitted into the 
-cabinet. The offences of the firft rank of nobility 
came under the cognizance of this council, as well as 
other matters of ftate. They were a kind of jury, who 
found the matters of faff, and the fovereign pronounced 
the fentence. He might, by his defpotic power, iffue 
out a warrant of death without their advice; but the 
known opinions of mankind on that fubjeff bound him 
like a law. 

To ^hefe great lines of the government of the Moguls, Reflection* 
fome refleffipns may be joined. Conqucffs made by 
incurfibn, rather than by war, muff be retained by vio- 
lence. ' The fvvord, which obtained the empire, fuppori- 
ed it under the houfe of Timur. Their fubjeff s obeyed 

them 
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them from nccefiity more than from choice; and the 
lenity of their ad mini. Oration arofe more from the mild- 
nefs of their difporttion, than from the fpirit of their re- 
gulation). The despotic principles of the Tartars, in- 
grafted upon the Mahommedan tenets of religion, led to 
force; and feemed to recognize no obedience but that 
which proceeded from fear. This circumftance obliged 
the defpot to invert his deputies in the provinces with a 
great part of his power; and when they left his capital, 
they only did not abfolutely rife from fubjedts into princes. 

This communication of power, though- in fome mea- 
furc necefl'ary to command the people, became dangerous 
to the prince. The Imperial deputies began tolofe their 
allc giance in proportion to their diftance from the throne. 
1 he governors became, in fome mcafurc, independent, 
though they proferted obedience to the Imperial edidls. 
A certain portion of the revenue was remitted to court; 
and the deputy, in a venal court, found frequently means 
to retain the favour of his prince, when he difobeyed his 
commands. Every idea of loyalty was, towards the 
decline of the empire, deftroyed among the people 
of the diftant provinces. They heard of an emperor, 
as the fupcrrtitious hear of a guardian angel, whom 
they never behold. An indifference for his fate 
fuccecded to his want of power. A peafant, at tire 
end of many months, was informed of a revolution 

at 
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at Delhi. He flop t not his oxen, nor convene.! the 

■ plow lharc into a fword. He whiffled unconcerned 
along his field; and enquired not, perhaps, concerning 

■ the name of the new prince. 

Notwithffanding this indifference in the inferior fort, of row. 
the emperor every day extended fymptoms of his fuperior 
power to the very extremities of his empire. His edids 
were tranfmitted to every diftrid; they were publicly read, 
hnd regiftered in the courts of jufticc. They became a 
fecurity to the ngppleagainft the impofitions of the go- 
verno r. A ur'appeal lay from his dccifions, by a petition 
—trcfThe emperor in the hall of audience. This dodrine 
was inculcated by the edids ; and fomc of the op- 
prefled took advantage of the promife of jufficc which 
they contained. Their petitions, whenever they found 
acccfs to the throne, were heard with the attention 
which a jealous prince pays to his own power; and 
there are many inftanccs in which the governors of pro • 
vinccs have been feverely punifhed for an ad of injufficc 
to a poor peafant. Never to forgive opprefiions a gain ft 
the helplefs and low, was an effablifhcd maxim among 
all thjs princes of the houfe of Timur. 

The power of difpofing of the fuceeffion naturally be- 
longs to a defpot. During his life, his plea fu re is the 

Vol. Ill, d law. 
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law. When he dies' his authority ceafes ; but the 
drength of cudoip has made his will, in favour of any 
of lus Tons, a fuperior title to primogeniture. The power 
is, in fome meafure, neccflary. A prince having an in- 
dependent right of fucceflion to the throne, might be 
very troublefome to his father in an empire edablidied 
on the principles which we have deferibed. The weight 
which he might derive from his hopes, would clog the 
wheels of government, 'which, under a iyftem of def* 
potifm, can admit of no delays, no obdrudtions, no di- ? 
vided or limited power. Perfonal abilities, under fudr 
a fydem, are more neceffary than under v edablifhed 
laws. A weak prince brings more calamities than a 
vil war. A minority is dreadful ; and it can fcarce ex- 
ifl, where the voice of the prince is the living law, which 
moves the whole machine of the date. 


ucccfHon to 
te tiiionc. 


Neceflity frequently cxcufes, in the eyes of mankind, 
the word of crimes. A prince of abilities, who mounts 
a throne in theEad by theexclufion of an elder brother. 


cfcapes the detedation of his fubjeds from the good 
which they hope to derive from his fuperior parts. Even 
fratricide lofes its name in felf-prefervation, combined 
with the public good. The greatnefs of the efimy is 
cclipfed by the greatnefs of the objedt. Succefs is a. di- 
vine dccidon ; and the date gives up the lives of the -un- 

happy 
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happy fufferers, as a -facrifice to its own repofc. To be 
born a prince, is therefore a misfortune of the worft and 
moft embarrafling kind. He muft die by clemency, or 
wade through the blood of his family to fafety and em- 
pire. 

The Hindoos, or the followers of the Brahmin faith, Midnefi, 
are in number far fuperior to the Mahommedans in Hin- 
doftan, The fyftem of religion which they profefs, is 
§nly perfectly known in the effedl which it has upon the 
manners of the^people. Mild, humane, obedient* and 
indu^fiaus/'niey arc of aginations on earth the moft 
eahly conquered ancT governed. Their government, 
like that of all the inhabitants of Alla, is defpotic; 
it is, in fuch a manner, tempered by the virtuous prin~ 
ciples inculcated by their religion, that it feems mild- 
er than the moft limited monarchy in Europe. Some 
of the reigning princes trace their families, with clear- 
nefs, above four thoufand years ; many of them, in a 
dubious manner, from the dark period which we place 
beyond the flood. Revolution and change are tilings 
unknown; and affaflinations and confpiracies never 
exifti ™ 

Penal laws are fcarce known among the Hindoos; 0 f l!ie 
for their motives to bad a&ions are few. Temperate in 

d 2 their 



their living, and delicate in their conftitutions, their ga- 
llons are calm, and they have no objeCt but that of liv- 
ing with comfort and eafe. Timid and fubmiilive, from 
the coldnefs of a vegetable diet, they have a natural ab- 
horrence to blood. Induftrious and frugal, they poflefs 
wealth which they never ufe. Thofe countries, governed 
by native princes, which lay beyond the devaluations of 
the Mahommcdans, are rich, and cultivated to the high— 
eft degree. Their governors encourage induftry and 
commerce; and it is to the ingenuity of the Hindoos, 
we owe all the line manufactures in the Eaft. During 
the empire of the Moguls, the trade of India? was carried 
on by the followers of Brahma. The bankers, fcriBeiy 
find managers of finance were native Hindoos, and the 
wifeft princes of the family of Timur protected and en- 
couraged fuch peaceable and ufeful fubjeCts. 

The nation of the Mahrattors, though chiefly com- 
pofed of Rajaputs, or that tribe of Indians whofe chief 
bufinefs is war, retain the mildnefs of their countrymen 
in their domeftic government. When their armies car- 
ry deftruCtion and death into the territories of Mahom- 
mcdans, all is quiet, happy, and regular at home, f No 
robbery is to be dreaded, no impofition or obftruction 
from the officers of government, no protection necefia- 
ry but the (bade. To be a ftranger is a fufficient fecu- 
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rity. Provilions are {grnilhed by hofpitality; and when 
a peafant is alked for water, he runs with great alacrity, 
and fetches milk. This is no ideal picture of happinefs. 

The Author of the Difiertation, who travelled lately into 
the country of the Mahrattors, avers, from experience, 
the truth of his obfervations. But the Mahrattors, who 
have been reprefented as barbarians, arc a great and 
riling people, fubje6t to a regular government, the prin- 
ciples of which are founded on virtue. 
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STATE of BENGAL: 
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Plan for r^^ring that Province to its former 
Profperity and Splendor. 


STATE OF BENGAL UNDER THE MOGULS. 
Preliminary Obfervations. 

T HE affairs of India, though long of great im- Regions. 

pertance to this kingdom, have only very lately 
become objedts of public attention. Fads coming 
from ,lfar made little impreffion: their novelty could 
not fou zc, nor their variety amufe the mind. With a 
fell-denial uncommon in a fpirited nation, ^wc heard, 
without emotion, of the great a&ions of fomc ol our 
countrymen ; and, if we listened to any detail of oppref- 

lioas 
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lions committed by others, it was with a phlegmatic 
indifference, unworthy of our boafted humanity. A 
general diftafte for the fubjeeff prevailed ; an age, marked 
with revolution and change, feerried ready to pals away, 
without being fenfible of events which will render it 
important in the eyes of pofterity. 


Dffign of the 
author. 


The current of public opinion has, at fength, taken 
another direction. Men are rouzed into attention, with.* 
regard to a fubjedf which concerns the welfare of the i” 
Hate. They begin to decide, in their minds, upon 
affairs which ftand in need of the intcrpoffjip+wff the 
nation; and they Ihew an inclination to be informed7as~~ 
well as a willingncfs to corredt miftakes and to redrefs 
grievances. This conlideration has induced the author ■ 
of the following obfervations, to fubmit them, with all 
due deference, to the public. He has been, for years, a 
lilent fpedfator of the tranfa&ions of ,J thfe’ Britiffi na- „ 
tion in the Eaft; and it is, from the means of informa- 
tion which lie has poffefled, that he hopes to give 
fomething new to the world. With hands guiltlefs of 
rapine and depredation, he affumes the pen without 
prejudice, and he will ufe it with all deceatj^cdom 
without fear. ^ 


Ab.icfac- The empire of the Hindoos over all India,’ came 
down lrom the darkeft and moft remote antiquity, 
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< to the 170th year before the Chriftian sra, when it was 
dilfolved by civil difeord and war. Bengal, like many 
other provinces, flartcd up into an independent king- 
dom, and was governed by fucceiTive dy nafties of Rajas, 
who chiefly reflded at the now defer ted capital of Ghor. 
Under thefe princes, it continued a powerful and opu- 
lent kingdom, to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when it was firft invaded by the Mahommedans, 

. under a prince of the race of Chillagi, who poflefled the 
countries near the fource of the Oxus. The name of 
this Tartar invader was Eas-ul-dien ; but he was foon 
after reduced to fubjcdtion by Akuipfh, the Patan ypi- 
peror of Delhi, who formed Bengal into a province, 
governed by a lieutenant, who derived his authority 
from the conqueror. 

v Bengal, during the dominion of the Pa tans in India, ofllK ,, 
was frequently fubjedt to revolution and change. When rcvolu 
a prince of abilities fat on the throne of Delhi, it held 
of the empire; when the emperor was weak, it became 
an independent fovcreignty under its governor. When 
the valour and condudt of Baber put an end to the 
government^ of the Patans at Delhi, fome of that race 
remained untouched in Bengal, The misfortunes of 
Humaioon, in the beginning of his reign, not only 
prevented him from extending the conquefts of his 
lather, out deprived him even of the throne which Baber 
Vol. III. e had 
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had acquired; and death followed too foon,upon his re- 
turn, to permit him to reduce the wealthy kingdom of 
Bengal by his arms. The glory of this conqucft was 
referved for his fon, the illuftrious Akbar, who, by the 
expulfion of Daood, the laft king of Bengal of the 
Patan race, annexed it in the year 1574 to his empire. 
Viceroys from Delhi governed the kingdom, from that 
period, till the debility of Mahommed Shaw gave fcope 
to the ufurpation of Aliverdi; and now, by a wonder- 
ful revolution cl fortune, the fovereigns of that diftant^ 
province arc created by the deputies jpjf the Eaft India' 
company. 


To give an enlarged idea of the fubjed, it may not 
be improper to enquire into the mode of government, 
which the Moguls eflablifhed in the important province 
of Bengal. To impofe nothing merely fpeculative 
upon the public, the Writer of the Diflcrtation has en- 
deavoured to derive his information from undoubted 
authority. He has, therefore, tranflated and annexed 
to his work, the commiffions granted by the court of 
Delhi to its principal officers in the provinces: From 
which it will appear, that the defpotifm of die houfe of 
Timur was circumfcribed by eftabliffied forms and re- 
gulations, which greatly tempered the rigid feverity of 
that form of government. 
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Various Tenures under the Moguls . 

T HE Mogul Tartars, when they conquered India, 
carried a fyftem of necefiary policy through the 
countries which their arms had fubdued. Inftead 
of feizing the lands of the vanquifhed, they con- 
firmed them in their pofiefiions. The number of the 
conquerors bearing no proportion to the conquered, 
felf-prefervation obliged the firfl to adhere together, and 
to hold the fwprd in their hands. Had they attempted 
to fettle in different provinces, they would have foon 
ceafed to be a people ; and their power would have 
been broken by feparation. They retained, therefore, 
their military charader ; and, when they reduced a 
province, they made the taxes paid to former princes, the 
invariable rule of their imports. The people changed 
their lords, but if their government fullered any 
change, it was in the fubftitution of a milder defpotifm, 
in the place of the fierce tyranny of the Patans. 

V Many of the Rajas, or indigenous Indian princes, had, 
from die firft eftablifhment of the Mahommedans in 
India, been permitted to retain a great part of their 
ancient poffeffions, which they continued to govern by 
their owii kws, without any appeal from their jurifdic- 

tion 
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tion to the courts of juftice eftablifhed by Imperia 
commifiions. ' The only mark of homage paid by the 
Rajas, was a certain annual tribute./ The houfe of 
Timur, no lefs remarkable for their prudence than for 
their clemency and juftice, never encroached upon the 
privileges of the tributary princes. They found, that 
though the Rajas paid not to the crown above half the 
fum raifed upon the fubjedt, their policy, induftry, 
and good government, were lb much fuperior to 
thofe of the Moguls, that the countries which they, 
poflefled, yielded as much in proportion to their ex- 
tent, as thofe which they had farmed out • to Zemin- 
dars of their own nation and faith. In the hvo provinces 
which the Britifh nation now pofiefs, and which, for the 
future, we will diftinguifh by the general name of Ben- 
gal, many diftridts of greater extent than any county in 
Britain, are ftill poflefled by the aboriginal Rajas. But 
we are more rigid than the Moguls: we have encroached 
on their privileges, and annihilated their power. Dur- 
ing the domination of the houfe of Timur, one fourth 
of Bengal was fubjedt to thele hereditary lords. 

■ ><.■>. '< M ■ . i 

The divifion of the province* 'which was more im- 
mediately under the Mahommedan governttient, was 
parcelled out into extenfive dlftridts,!called Chucklai, 
r.efembJing, in fome meafure, our counties* and into lefler 

diviflons, 
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divifions, like our ancient tithings. Thefe were lett to 
Zemindars, or farmers of the Imperial rents, who fome- 
times poflefled a whole diftrid, or Chucklaj as the Zemin- 
dar of Purnea, who aflumed the ftyle and ftate of k 
Nabob, though only a farmer of the revenue, under the 
unfortunate Surage-ul-Dowla. The court of Delhi, 
under the beft princes, was venal. A fum of money, 
fecretly and properly applied, often fecured the poftif- 
fion of his office to the Zemindar during life ; and he 
even was fometimes enabled to tranfmit it to his heirs, 
till, by length of time, they were, in fome meafure, 

confidered as lords of their refpedive diftrids. 

* 

The formers^ however, Had no leafe from the crown 
of the lands over which they prefided. Their authority 
for col led in g the rents from the inferior tenants, was 
derived from a written agreement, for 'a certain annual 
fum to be paid to the treafury, exclulive of the Imperial 
taxes. To prevent impofition on the poorer iort, in 
every diftrid there was eftabliffied a regifter, in which 
the rents and imports upon every village and farm were 
entered, and open to the infpedion of all. The regi- 
ftered rents and' imports were colleded by the Crorie of 
the diftrid, who was eftabliffied in his office by an 
Imperial c^mmiffion.. He was accountable for the 
whole* cvor»fto> the Laft Dam, as the commiffion ex- 
prefles it, to the Uotadaj- or treafurer of the diftrid, who 

paid 
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paid them into the hands of the Dewan, or receiver- 
general of the Imperial revenues in the province. 

i.iirk'.cd The r jghts or dues of the Dewanny, or the reve- 
nue paid to the crown, did not amount to above half 
the fum raifed upon the fubjeft by the great farmers. 
Thefe were, Irom time to time, permitted to raife the 
rents upon the inferior tenants, in proportion to the 
general improvement of the lands. The furplus, 
which was known to government from the public re- 
gillers of the diftri&s, was, in part, allowed to the gene- 
ral farmers, for the purpofe of building houfes for the 
hufbandmen, for furnifhing them with implements of 
agriculture, for embanking to prevent inundations, for 
making refervoirs of water for the dry leafon ; and, in 
general, for all expences attending the improvement 
and cultivation of the lands ; which otherwife would 
have rendered the accounts of government intricate and 
perplexed. 

by the cro.vn. The great farmers, however, were not permitted to 
opprefs the tenants with exorbitant rents; neither was 
it their intereft to extort from the hufbandmen' fums 
which would render them incapable of cultivating their 
lands, and of living comfortably upon the fruits of their 
toil. In the Imperial officers of the revenue, the pocr 

had 
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had friends, and the Zemindar fpies upon his conduit. 

They were fuch checks upon him, that he could con- 
ceal nothing from their obfervation. They tranfmitted 
monthly accounts of his tranfaitions to court. If the 
tenants -were able, without oppreffion, to pay the ad- 
ditional rent, the demands of the crown rofe at the ex- 
piration of the year upon the farmer, in proportion to 
the new import ; if they were found incapable of bear- 
ing the burden, the Zemindar was turned out of his 
office for his avarice and imprudence. 

A double revenue, it appears from what has been A double 
already obferved, rofe to the crown from the lands ; the 
ancient rent, eftabliffied at the conqueft of India by the 
Moguls, and the fums which proceeded from the an- 
nual contracts with the great farmers. The viceroy of 
the province was verted with the power of letting the 
lands; and he was obliged to tranfmit to the receiver- 
general a record of the fums payable by each Zemindar. 

The caufe of this mode of railing the revenue is ob- 
vious. The detail of accounts, the making of con- 
trails with the inferior tenants, would have rendered 
the bufmefs of government too minute and too expen- 
five; and to have permitted the general farmers to 
manage their diftriits without either check or controul, 
would, have given birth to feenes of oppreffion, 

which: 
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Various 

jnimiais, 


which Fate had referved for an unfortunate people* to 
our times. The Mogul empire is now no more; and 
the fervants of the freefl: nation upon earth have left the 
body of the people to the mercy of the Zemindars, 

The general farmers of diftri&s were not the only 
perfons known by the name of Zemindars. Men, who 
poflefled eftates for life, and fometimes in perpetuity, 
free from all taxation, by virtue of Imperial grants, were 
diliinguifhed by the fame title. Thefe grants were 
generally given to learned and religious men, to fa^ 
vourite fervants at court, to foldiers who had deferved 
well of their prince, and they were refpe&ed by fucceed- 
ing emperors, and feldom revoked. One fixth part of 
the lands in Bengal had been conferred, in perpetuity, 
by different princes, on their favourites and adherents. 
Many of thefe eftates have fallen into the Eaft India 
Company, from a failure of heirs; and others daily fall, 
as the property is not transferable by fale. A minute 
enquiry might greatly increafe our revenue. .Many 
grants faid to be derived from the emperor, are only 
from the governors of the province; many are in the 
poffeffion of men who cannot trace their blood to the 
original proprietors. A fucceflion of revolutions: has 
rolled one part of Bengal upon the other; and 'it is 
not hitherto fettled from confufion. 


Lands 
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Lands were held by a tenure lefs permanent, of the 
emperors of Hindoftan. A firman or Imperial man- 
date, called by t.he name of Jagieer, was iflued fre- 
quently to particular men. This fpecies of grant was 
for no term of years. It was given through favour, 
and revocable at pleafure. When any perfon was 
raifed to the rank of an Omrah, it was an eftablifhcd 
rule to confer upon him an eftate, for the fupport of 
his dignity. This, however, was nothing more than an 
afiignment on the revenues of the crown, arifing from 
a fpecified trad: of land in a diftrid, named in the 
body of the grant. The grantee had no bufiuefs 
with the tenants, as he never refided on the eftate 
allotted for his fubfiftence. ' He feht his agent every 
feafon to the public officer? of the diftrid ; and his 
receipt to them, for his allowance, was received by the 
Dewan, as a part of the Irnperial revenue. No con- 
ditions of fervice, none for the maintenance of troops, 
was annexed to this grant. Thefe are the fables of 
men who carried the feudal ideas of Europe into their 
relation of the ftate of India. The armies of the em- 
pire were paid out of the public treafury. Every pro- 
vince had its particular eftabliffiment of troops, which 
the •governors were impowered to augment in times of 
rebellion and commotion. 

Vol. III. f During 
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During the domination of the houle of Timur, there 1 
was no transferable landed property in Hindoftan ; 
excepting gardens, orchards, houfes, and fome fmall 
portions of ground, in the environs of great cities, for 
which merchants and wealthy tradefmen had obtained 
particular grants, diftinguilhed by the name of Pottas. 
This fpecies of property was repeatedly fecured by ge- 
neral edicts, for the encouragement of building, for the 
accommodation of citizens, and the improvement of 
towns. Grants of this kind did not always proceed 
from the crown. The governors of provinces were im- 
powered to iflite Pottas, under certain limitations and 
reftridions : the principal one of which was, that the 
ufual rent of the ground fliould be paid regularly 
by the proprietor, to the colledors of the Imperial re- 
venue. 

Tenures of other various kinds were common in 
Bengal, as well as in the other provinces of the empire. 
An aflignment was frequently granted, upon a fpecified 
trad of land, for the dilcharge of a certain fum ; and 
when the fum was paid, the aflignment expired. 'Par- 
ticular farms were burthened with penflons, called AL- 
tumga, to holy men and their defendants, without 
their ever having any concern in the management of the 
lands. The defpot referved the people entire to himfelf, 

and 
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and cftabliffied his power by preventing oppreffion. 

Cerfain imports were aifo appropriated for the main' 
tenance of Mullas or priefts, for the fupport of places oi 
worfhip, public fchools, inns, highways, and bridges. 

Thefe imports were laid by the receiver- general of the 
reventle, upon the different hu (band men, in proportion 
to the rent which they paid j and the tax was diftin- 
guifhed by the name of the impofitions of the Dewan. 

Civil Officers and Courts of Jujlki. 

j'N rtates fubje<ft to delpotifm, the legUlative, theju- Defpotifin 
dicial and executive power arc verted in the prince. 

He is the adlivc principle which exirts in the center of 
the machine, and gives life and motion to all its parts, 
llis authority and confequence, however, depend, in a 
great meafurc, on the degreee in which he communi- 
cates his power to his officers. If he gives them all his 
authority, the reverence for his perfon is loft in the 
Iplendor of his deputies. If he beftows only a fmall 
part of his power on his fervants, that terror, which 
is tbe foundation of his government, is removed 
from the minds of his fubje&s; and a door is opened 
for . commotion, licentioufnefs, and crimes. The 
emperors of India, of the houfe of Timur, had, for 
two centuries, the good fortune to clothe their officers 

* f 2 with 
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with that happy medium of authority which was fuf- 
ficient to govern, without the power of opprefling the 
body of the people. 

The defpotifm of Hindoftan, it ought to be obferved, 
was never a government of more caprice and whim. 
The Mahommedans carried into their conquefts a code of 
laws which circumfcribcd the will of the prince. The 
principles and precepts of the Coran, with the com- 
mentaries upon that book, form an ample body of laws, 
which the houfe of Timur always obferved; and the 
practice of ages had rendered fome ancient ufages and 
edi&s fo facred in the eyes of the people, that no pru- 
dent monarch would chufe to violate either by a wan- 
ton adt of power. It was, befides, the policy of the 
prince, to protect the people from the oppreflivenefs of 
his fervants. Rebellion fprung always from the great; 
and it was neceflary for him to fecure a party againft 
their ambition, among the low. 

The Imperial governor of a province, known by the 
corrupted name ol Nabob, in the Eaft as well us in 
Europe, was an officer of high dignity and authority; 
but his power, though great, was far from being un- 
limited and beyond controul. He conferred titles 
below the rank of an Omrah; he was permitted to 

grant 
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grant eftates till they fhould be confirmed by the crown. 
He appointed and difniified at pleafure all officers both 
civil and military, excepting a few, whom we fhall 
have occafion to mention, who a died by com million, 
under the feal of the empire ; and fome of thefe, upon 
mifbehaviour, he could fufpend till the emperor's 
pleafure was known. He let the lands to the general 
farmers, in conjunction with the Dewan ; but he bore 
no part in the collection of the revenue, but by aiding 
the Imperial officers with the military power. The 
Omrahs, who ferved under him in the army, having 
generally, on account of the convenience, . their al- 
lowance from the emperor on the rents of the province, 
he had the power, for difobedience or notorious crimes, 
to fufpend them from . their Jagieers, until he fhould 
receive an anfwer from court, where the difputc was 
examined in the cabinet. In matters of juftice, there 
refled an appeal to his tribunal, from the Cazi or chicf- 
juflice, though he fcldom chofe to reverfe the decrees of 
that judge. Difputcs where property was not concerned, 
and where the eflablifhed laws had. made no provifion, 
were fettled by his authority; but he was inftruCfed at 
his peril not to turn the dubjc&s of the empire out of 
the -lands, tenements, or houfes, . which they them- 
felves either poffefled or built, or which defeended to 
them from their aneeflors. . ..v ... 


The 
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The Dewan was the officer next in dignity to the 
viceroy, in the province. He derived his commiffion 
from the emperor, as receiver-general of the revenue. 
His office was altogether confined to the adminiftra- 
tion and collection of the Imperial rents and taxes. 
He correfpondcd with the miniftcr ; he audited the 
accounts of the governor ; and as he had entire to 
himfelf the charge and difpofal of the public money, 
he might, for good reafons, refufe to difeharge any 
extraordinary and unprecedented expences ; of to iflue 
out pay to new troops, raifed without apparent ne- 
ceffity. He prefided in the office called Dafter Ali, 
or over all the Mutafiddies, or clerks of the cheque; 
the Canongoes or public regifters; Crories,- or col- 
lectors of the larger diftriCts ; Fufildars, or collectors 
of the lefler diftriCts ; Fotadars, or treafurers; Chow- 
dries, or chiefs of diftriCts ; Muckuddums, or head-men 
of villages; and in general over all the officers of the 
Imperial revenue. 

The Crorie of every Pergunna or larger diftriCt, de- 
rived his commiffion from the emperor. His office* 
though in miniature, was the exaCt counterpart of the 
Dewan ; being the receiver-general of the county,* if 
the name may be ufed, as the former was of the whole 
province. He was immediately accountable to the 

3 Dewan, 
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Dewan, in whofe office he palled his accounts. He 
produced the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer of the 
Pergunna or diftriCt, for the fums which he had paid 
into that officer’s hands, from the collections made by 
the Fufildars, who, in the fubdivifions of the Pergunna, 
held offices, each of which was a counterpart of his 
own. 

The Carcutt of the larger diltriCts was an officer com- 
miffioned by the emperor, to fettle all matters and de- 
putes between the tenants and the officers of the reve- 
nue, and to preferve the ancient ufages of the Pergun- 
na. He was alfo a kind of fpy upon all their private 
as well as public tranfaCtions; he audited their accounts 
publicly, tranfmitting copies of them monthly to court* 
attefted by the Sheickdars, Chowdries, and Canon- 
goes of the diftriCt. Thefc accounts being entered 
with great regularity in the vifier’s office at Delhi, the 
emperor had an immediate view of the collections in the 
province, before the general accounts of the Devvanny 
were adjufted ; and this was alfo a great check upon the 
office* of the Dewan. 

The view already prefcnted of the mode of colle&ing 
the Imperial retinue, renders it unneceflary to defcend 
through all the inferior offices in the department of the 
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receiver-general. The revenues, it muft be obferved, 
were never tranfmitted entire to the Imperial treafury in 
the capital of t!ic province, much lefs into that of the 
empire. The expcnces incurred in every diftrid were 
deduced from the receipts of the Fotadar or treafurer 
of the diftridt; and the difburfements of the province in 
general from thofe of the Devvan. The furplus alone, 
which was more or lefs according to accident, found its 
way to the Imperial exchequer. The eftimates of the 
Imperial revenues are, therefore, not the fums received 
in the exchequer at Delhi, but the grofs collodions in 
every province. 

The courts of juftice in Bengal, didinguifhed by the 
general name of Cutcherries, were of various kinds. 
They generally received their defignation from the 
officer who prefided in each, or within whofe jurifdic- 
tion they were comprehended. The Author of the 
Enquiry is not fully informed concerning the powers 
of the different judges, or the mode of proceeding in 
their courts. There arofe a chain of appeal from the 
lowed to the higheff. An adion might be removed 
from any of the courts below before the Cazi of the 
province, commonly called Daroga Adalit, or chief- 
juffice; and from him there lay an appeal to the tribu- 
nal of the viceroy. 7 
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Inferior judges were appointed by an Imperial judges, 
commiftion, in every large diftridt, and in every con- 
ftderable city, with whom appeals refted, from the 
court* in the country, and from the decifions of Cut- 
wals, or mayors of towns. Thcle Cazis, or judges, 
were veiled with power to fummon before them all 
perfons, to examine records, public regifters, grants, 
and witneffes. They were, at their peril, to pafs judg- 
ment impartially, according to the laws of the Coran, 
and the canons and regulations of the empire. They 
were impowered to make and diffolve marriages, to 
execute contracts of every kind between individuals, 
to inflidt punifhmcnts, which did not extend to 
either life or limb. They took cognizance of all riots, 
diforders, and tumults j and they were denominated the 
general guardians of the morals of the people. They 
were provided with an eflablifhment of clerks, regifters, 
and officers of the court. They palled judgment in 
a fummary manner, and their legal fees were one fourth 
of the matter in difpute, equally levied upon the plain- 
tiff and defendant. This regulation was intended to 
prevent vexatious lavv-fuits, as well a sto bring them 
to a fpeedy iffiie. During the vigour of the Mogul 
empire, capital punilhments were hardly known in India. 

W1 icn a crime which merited death was committed, 
the Cazi, after a lull proof of the la cl, by witnefles, 

Vol. III. g pronounced 
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pronounced fentence again!! the guilty perfon; but, 
without the confirmation of the viceroy, it could not 
be put in execution. Though the empire fometimes 
abounded with treafon, it was never punifhed but in 
the field. 

In each fubdivilion of the Pergunna or diftrid, fub- 
jed to the jurifdidion of the Cazi or judge, there was an 
inferior officer called a Chowdri, fimilar to our juftice 
of the peace. Every village had its chief-man, who 
was the conftablc of his own department. A Fogcdar 
was, properly fpeaking, the commander of the troops, 
in every military ftation. He fometimes farmed the 
lands in the neighbourhood ; and being the imme- 
diate reprefentative of the viceroy, he was confidered 
as the principal officer in his diftrid. But' he 
did not fit in judgment, the civil being always kept 
diftind from the military department, under the go- 
vernment of the Moguls, as long as it retained its 
vigour. The Zemindars or general farmers, were fome- 
times entrufled with the command of the troops in 
their own diftrids ; but in their courts they decided 
only upon trivial difputes between the inferior huf- 
bandmen. — Such was the government of Bengal, under 
the empire of the houfe of Timur. 
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Revenue and Commerce. 


Brief, but it is hoped a comprehcnfivc, idea being 
given, in the preceding fad ion, of the government 
of Bengal under the Imperial houfc of Timur, the Au- 
thor of the Enquiry will proceed to explain the Revenues 
and Commerce of that once flourilhing and opulent 
kingdom. In the reign ol the emperor Jehangire, the 
revenues of the provinces of Bengal and Behar, both 
which, for the lake of brevity, we comprehend under the 
name of the former, amounted to £ 2,796,719 13 2 
Under his grandfon Aurungzcbe 

they encreafcd to - - - 2,911,866 7 6 


Revenue of 
Be ngal and 
Behar. 


Mahommed Shuffia, who wrote an abridgment of the 
Hiffory of the Empire, from the death of the illuftrious 
Akbar to the fatal invalion of Nadir Shaw, where he 
mentions the provinces which revolted during the in- 
dolent reign ol Mahommed Shaw, eftimates the reve- 
nues of Bengal at lixty crores of Dams, or 011c crore and 
fifty. lacks ol roupees, which fum is equal to jT 1,875,000 
The revenues ol Behar, according to the 
lame writer, amounted to forty-five 
eVorcs of Dams, or - - 1,406,2 50 

£. 3, 2 8 j, 250 
g 2 Jt 
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It appears, from the above calculation, that the reve- 
nues of Bengal had been gradually incrcafmg, in the 
progrefs of the empire, through time. They continued 
flill to increafe, under the revolted Nabobs, fome of 
whom brought into their treafury four millions of our 
money, but not without diftrefling the fubjeft, and 
plundering him of a part of his wealth. It may be ne- 
ceflary to repeat an obfervation, already made, that not 
above half the fum raifed upon the people came into 
the coffers of government. The cxa6t fum tranfmitted 
annually to Delhi, before the difiolution of the empire, 
is noteafy to afeertain; but we can form fome judgment 
of the amount, from the ruinous policy of the Imperial 
court, when its ancient vigour began to decline. The 
provinces of Bengal and Behar, during fome years of in- 
dolence and debility, were farmed out to the viceroys, 
who paid into the treafury, one million two hundred and 
forty-nine thoufand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
pounds feventecn (Killings and fixpence of our mp- 
ney. 

This fum, it is fuppofed, was a medium flruck, upon 
an average of years, of the money remitted to the trea- 
fury at Delhi, when the empire retained its force. But 
this ftipulated revenue, as might have been forefeen, was 
never regularly paid. The viceroys acquired an inde- 

3 pendent 
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pendent power, by a regulation which threw the whole 
management of the province into their hands, without 
controul; and the vigour of the Imperial government, 
in proportion, declined. The country profited, how- 
ever, by the refradtorinefs of its governor; if his avarice 
prompted him to raife more on the fubjedt, the latter was 
more able than before to pay the additional import, from 
the revenue being kept and expended in the province. 

Bengal began to flouiilh, under an additional load of op- 
prellion. It yielded more to a fevere Nabob, than to the 

• milder government of the empire ; and being relieved 

• from an annual drain of fpecie to Delhi, it became opu- 
lent under a degree of rapine. 

Though defpotifm is not the moft favourable govern- Commerce ot 
ment for commerce, it flourifhed greatly in Bengal, un- 
der the ftridt juftice of the houfe of Timur. Senfible of 
the advantages which they themfelves would derive from 
a free commercial intercourfe between their fubjedts, they 
were invariably the protedlors of merchants. The mili- 
tary ideas which they brought from Tartary, prevented 
the principal fervants of the crown from engaging in 
trade; and, therefore, monopolies of every kind were 
difeouraged, and almoft unknown. No government in 
Europe was ever more fevere againft foreftalling and re- 
grating,, 
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grating, than was that of the Moguls in India, with 
regard to all the branches of commerce. A fmall 
duty was raifed by the crown ; but this was amply re- 
paid, by the never-violated fecurity given to the mer- 
chant. 

Bengal, from the mildnefs of its climate, the fertility 
of its foil, and the natural induflry of the Hindoos, was 
always remarkable for its commerce. 'J he caly com- 
munication by water from place to place, facilitated a 
mercantile intercourfe among the inhabitants. Every 
village has its canal, every Pergunna its river, and the 
whole kingdom the Ganges, which falling, by various 
mouths, into the bay of Bengal, lays open the ocean for 
the export of commodities and manufactures. A people, 
from an inviolable prejudice of religion, abftemious, were 
averfc to luxury themfelves; and the wants of nature were 
fupplied almofl fpontaneoufly by the foil and climate. 
The balance of trade, therefore, was, againft all nations, 
in favour of Bengal ; and it was the fink where gold and 
filver difappeared, without the leaft profpedt of re- 
turn. 

All the European nations carried chiefly on theircom- 
merce with Bengal in bullion. The Dutch, at a me- 
dium 
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dium of ten years, threw annually into the bofom of 
that kingdom, in bullion £ 475,000 

The Englifh - «... 192,500 

The French, Danes, and Portuguefc - 250,000 

The exports of Bengal to the gulphs of 
Perfia and Arabia, were very great. 

She fupplied Arabia, Perfia, Turkey, 

Georgia, Armenia, and the lefler Alia 
with her manufactures, and brought 
home annually, into her coffers, of 
gold - - 375)°°° 

Her trade in opium and piece goods to 
the eaftern kingdoms of Afia, to the 
Malayan and Philippine iflands, 
brought yearly a balance in her fa- 
vour ot - 150,000 

The inland trade of Bengal, with the 

upper Hindoftan and Ailam - 250,000 

The coafting-trade with the coafts of 

Coromandel and Malabar - - 160, coo 

£ G 8 5 2>5°° 

t ex* 

• ' ~ 7 if ♦ * 

The above eftimate is made defignedly low; for were 
we to argue from general principles, a greater fum muff 
have been imported annually into Bengal. The twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds remitted annually to 

Delhi, 
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Delhi, never returned into the province, and, as there 
were no mines wrought in the country, the furplus of 
the revenue muft have proceeded from the balance of 
trade. Coin, it is well known, lofes greatly by friction, 
where little alloy is mixed with the filver, and where the 
want of paper-currency makes the circulation extremely 
rapid. It lofes alfo by re- coinage, which happened an- 
nually under the empire in Bengal. The practice of con- 
cealing and burying treafure, which the terrors of defpo- 
tifm introduced, has occafioned a considerable lofs, bc- 
fides the quantity of filver and gold ufed in rich manu- 
factures. Thefe various Ioffes could be only repaired by 
a favourable balance of trade; and the fum which we 
have dated above, would barely fupply the wafte. 


State of Bengal under the revolted Nabobs. 

^pHOUGH the caufes which broke the empire were 
obvious, the decline of the power of the houfe of 
Timur was gradual and imperceptible. The feeds of 
decay were long fown before they were brought to an 
enormous growth, by the indolence of Mahommed Shaw. 
Had even the Perfian invafion never happened, the fa- 
bric which Baber raifed in India was deftined to fall to 
ruin. The abilities of Aurungzebc, by cftablifhing half 
a century of domeftic tranquility in his dominions, broke 

the 
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the fpirit of his fubjefts, whilft that of the Imperial fa- 
mily declined. The difhnt provinces obeyed the man- 
dates of the court, through habit, more than through 
fear of its refentment and power ; and governors, though 
deftitute of ambition, found, in their own indolence, an 
excufe for their inattention to commands which could 
not be inforced with rigour. 

The intrigues of the two Seids at the court of Delhi, of the powet 
who raifed and removed monarchs at pleafure, weakened 
that refpedt for the houfe of Timur which bound the al- 
legiance of the fubjedt, even after their mildnefs had de- 
generated into indolence. Every month brought intel- 
ligence into the diftant provinces of the murder of one 
prince, whilft another was placed on a throne, ftill warm 
with his predeceflor’s blood. The veil which hid def- 
potifm from the eyes of the people, was rent in twain; 
monarchs became puppets, which the minifter moved at 
pleafure, and even men, who loved flavery on its own 
account, knew not to what quarter to turn their political 
devotion. The viceroys, under a pretence of an unfet- 
tled fucceffion, retained the revenues of the provinces ; 
and, with Ipecious profeftions of loyalty for the Imperial 
family, they became polite rebels againft its autho- 
rity. ' 

Vol. III. h Through 
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. Through tliis debility in the Imperial line, a new 
fpccics ol government role in various provinces of India. 
The viceroys, though they afllimcd the Plate of princes, 
were Hill the iiumble sLAVEsof fome defolatc monarch, 
who fat without either power or dignity in the midft of 
the ruins of Delhi. They governed the people in his 
name, but they liftened not to his commands. He even 
became an inftrurnent of oppreffion in their hands ; and 
they fan&ified the moll unpopular of their meafures by 
inducing the prince to pafs, in their own cabinet, regu- 
lations, which originated under the feals of the empire. 
Inftead of a revenue, they remitted to him bribes; and 
the neceffity of his fituation reduced him into a tool, to 
the very rebels who had ruined his power. 

This mock form of an empire continued for many 
years; and fome provinces are ftill governed through the 
medium of a monarch that only fubftfts in his name. 
But though the Nabobs affirmed that they had ftill an 
emperor, the people found, in their oppreffions, that 
there was none. The check which the terror of com- 
plaints to Delhi had laid formerly on the conduit of the 
viceroys, was now removed ; and the officers of the 
crown who had been placed between the fubjeit and 
the governor, were difeontinued or deprived of ' their 
power. The inferior tenants, inftead of being fupport- 
i cd 
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ed by the Imperial collectors of the revenue againft the 
avarice of the general farmers, were fubmitted, without 
redrefs, to the management of the latter, and were con- 
lidered by him as a kind of property. 

The ufurpation of Aliverdi introduced, more than iudiflbiutio* 
thirty years ago, the above-defcribcd form of govern- 
ment into Bengal. The fame policy was continued 
by his fuccefiors. They owned the emperor of Delhi 
for their fovereign, but they governed the country, 
and collected its revenues for thcmfelves. The in- 
terpolation of the crown being removed, the indepen- 
dent Nabobs, who fucceeded one another either by force 
or intrigue, adopted a more limple, but a more impoli- 
tic mode of collcding the rents and imports, than that 
which had been pra&ifed by the houfe of Timur. The 
lands were let from year to year to Zemindars, who 
were accountable for the rents to the treafury, and the 
former officers of the revenue, though not annihilated, 
poflefled neither emolument nor power. 

An intimate knowledge of the country, however en- i 
abled the Nabobs to prevent their government from de- vmce ' 
generating into abfolute opprdlion. They had fenfc 
enough to fee, that their own power depended upon the 
piofperity of their fubje&s; and their refidence in the 
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province gave them an opportunity of doing juftice with 
more expedition and prccifion than it was done in the 
times of the empire. The complaints of the injured, 
from a poflefiion of the means of information, were bet- 
ter undtrftood. The Nabobs were lefs rcftridled than 
formerly, in in Aiding neceflary punifliments; and, as 
they were accountable to no fuperior for the revenue, 
they had it in their power to remit unjuft debts and 
taxes, which could not be borne. Themifcries of Ben- 
gal, in fliort, were referved for other times. Commerce, 
manufadturcs, and agriculture, were encouraged j for it 
was not then the maxim to take the honey, by deftroy- 
ing the fwarm. 

The folly of the prince had no deftru&ive efFedt on 
the profperity of the people. The Nabobs, carrying 
down, through their own independent government, the 
idea of the mild defpotifm of the houfe of Timur, feem- 
ed to mark out to the people certain lines, which they 
themfelves did not chufe either to overleap or deftroy. 
Many now in Britain were eyc-witncffes of the truth of 
this affertion. We appeal to the teftimony of thofe who 
marched through Bengal after the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, that, at that time, it was one of the richeft, moft 
populous, and beft cultivated kingdoms in the world. 
The great men and merchants were wallowing in wealth 



and luxury; the inferior tenants and the manufacturers 
were blefled with plenty, content, and cafe. Cut the 
cloud which has fince oblcured this funfhine was near. 

When the troubles, which ended by putting Bengal 
into the hands of the Company, nrft arofe, Surage-ul- 
Dowla, a very young and inconfiderate prince, was Na- 
bob of the three provinces. The good fortune which 
had at hr ft forlaken us, returned to our arms; and, by 
the affiftance, or rather opportune treachery of Jaffier, 
one of his generals, he was depofed and murdered. We 
raifed the Traitor, as a reward for his convenient trea- 
fon, to a throne ftill warm with the blood of his lord ; 
and the meafure feemed to be juftified, by our apparent 
inability of retaining the conquered province in our own 
hands. 

The lortune of Jaffier, however, did not long with- 
hold her frowns. Though he had treachery enough to 
ruin hjs matter, he was deftitute of abilities to reign in 
his place* His weaknefs became an excufe for a revo- 
lution, which had been meditated on other grounds; and 
Caffim Ali, Jaffier’s fon-in-lavv, an intriguing politician,, 
was ^ inverted with the dignity and power of his father. 
If Jaffier was weak, Caffim had too good parts to be 
permitted to govern Bengal, He was depofed, and his 
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predccefi'or rcinftated in his place. This farce in poli- 
tics was adopted as a precedent. A governor, without 
a revolution in the ftate of Bengal, could not anfwerto 
himfelf for idling away his time. 

The civil wars, to which a violent defire of creating 
Nabobs gave rife, were attended with tragical events. 
The country was depopulated by every fpecies of public 
diflrefs. In the fpace of fix years, half the great cities 
of an opulent kingdom were rendered defolate; the molt 
fertile fields in the world lay waftc; and five millions of 
harmlefs and induftrious people were cither expelled or 
defiroyed. Want of forefight became more fatal than 
innate barbarifm; and men found thcmfelves wading 
through blood and ruin, when their object was only 
fpoil. But this is not the time to rend the veil which 
covers our political tranfadions in Afia. 
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Obfervations on the Treaty for the Dewanny. 

A N ample field lay open before us ; but we have Refl-aiom, 
appropriated revolution and war to hiftory. 

The prefent difquifition is of an inferior kind; an en- 
quiry, which means not to irritate but to reform. Let 
it fuffice to fay, that Bengal fuffered from difturbances 
and violent meafures; and that Fortune, though unfa- 
vourable, was lefs fatal, than the rapacity of avaricious 
men. Peculiarly unhappy, an unwarlike but induf- 
trious people, were fubdued by a fociety whofe bufinefs 
was commerce. A barbarous enemy may Hay a prof- 
trate foe; but a civilized conqueror can only ruin na- 
tions, without the fword. Monopolies and an cxclufive 
trade joined iflue with additional taxations; the unfor- 
tunate were deprived of the means, whilft the demands 
upon them were, with peculiar abfurdity, increafed. 


But 
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But to wander no farther into declamation : though 
the misfortunes of Bengal began with the revolutions 
and changes which fuccceded the death of Surage-ul- 
Dowla, the fyflem, which advances ftill with hafty 
ftrides, to the complete ruin of that once opulent 
province, waseftablilhed feveral years after that event. 
A noble governor fcnt to command in Bengal, by the 
Eaft India Company, arrived in that kingdom in the 
May of 1765. The expullion of the Nabob Caflim 
Ali, and the reduction of Suja-ul-Dowla, by our arms, 
had enabled the fervants of the Company to eftablilh 
peace upon their own terms. The treaty which they 
concluded was abfurd ; and had it been lcfs exception- 
able, it would not probably have pleafed a man, who 
went not to India to be idle. 

The various revolutions of Fortune, which had fub- 
je&ed feveral of the richeft provinces of India to the 
Company’s fervants, threw the undoubted heir of the 
Mogul empire into their hands. The governor availed 
himfelf of this circumftance. Other Nabobs had convert- 
ed the unfortunate prince into a tool ; and it was now 
the turn of our governor to do the fame, for the benefit 
of his conftituents. Confcious of his power over the em- 
peror, and having the abfolute direction of a-Nahob| who 
owed his elevation to the governor, himfelf, and to his own 
2 crimes, 
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'Crimes, he threw afide the former treaty. A perpetual 
commiffion for the office of Dewan, or receiver- general 
of the revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Oriffia was ob- 
tained, from Shaw Allum, for the Company. The 
office of perpetual Nabob might have been as eafily ob- 
tained ; but the former balanced a thoufand difadvan- 
tages, by rendering the nature of the tenure perplexed. 

In confideration of the Imperial mandate, which, 
with the revenues, conferred the government of Bengal 
for ever on the Company, Shaw Allum was to receive 
an annual penlion of three hundred and twenty-five 
thoufand pounds. The annuity was moderate to the 
lineal fucceffor of Timur. He was, at the fame time, 
guaranteed in the pofleffion of the province of Alla- 
habad; and thus a kind of provifion was made for a prince, 
who retained nothing of what belonged to his il luftrious 
anceftors, except the empty title of emperor of Hin- 
doftan. This treaty, however, though it dazzled with 
its fplendor, was neither lolid nor advantageous in itfelfi 
The emperor, inftead of being placed at Allahabad, 
ought to poflefs the province, out of which his pre- 
tended vifier Suja-ul-Dowla, had been recently driven; 
or fl|ould that meafure be fuppofed to invert him with 
dangerous power, the territories of Bulwant Singh, equal 
in revenue to Allahabad, might have been conferred 
Vol. Ill* . i upon 
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upon him. The Company, being then in poffcfiion 6f 
all thefe provinces, might, by its fervants, have adopted 
either of thefe fyflems. 

To the firft meafure there are no well-founded 
objections, and many advantages might be derived from 
it. The fum of three hundred and twenty-five thoufand 
pounds might have been annually faved, which fum is 
now fent to a diftant province, from whence it never 
returns. This latter circumftance is of more real preju- 
dice to Bengal and the affairs of the Company, than if half 
the revenues of the province had been given to the em- 
peror, upon condition of his keeping his court in that 
country. Had Shaw Allurn been put in pofleflion of 
the dominions of Suja-ul-Dowla, the natural inactivity 
of his difpofition, and the extraordinary expence and 
magnificence, which he is, in fome meafurc, obliged to 
fupport, would have prevented him from being fo 
dangerous a neighbour as even Suja-ul-Dowla. The 
whole empire was in a ftate of rebellion j and we were 
only from convenience his friends. 

Arguments crowd in to fupport this pofition ; but 
there are Bill ftronger reafons for placing the emperor 
in the territories of Bulvvant Singh. His refidence, in 
fuch a cafe, might have been fixed at Patna or Mon- 

* * : g ee n 
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geerj and our army, inftead of being cantoned at Alla- 
habad and Cora, two hundred miles from the frontier 
of our provinces, might have remained in Patna, in the 
center of our dominions. Bengal, had this meafure 
been adopted, inftead of lofing the penfion paid to the 
emperor, and the enormous expence of a brigade in a fo- 
reign country, would have been enriched by the greater 
part of the revenues of the territories of Bulwant Singh ; 
for which he had paid twenty-two lacks of roupecs to 
Suja-ul-Dowla, though in reality he collected double 
that fum upon the fubjedh 

The latter pofttion will appear more obvious from its iofs and 

1 11 inconveni- 

the following ftate. Bengal, had the meafure been cntc 
adopted, would annually have faved, 

The penfion paid to the emperor, £. 325,000 
The expence of a brigade, - - 187,500 

Twenty lacks from the territories of 

Bulwant Singh fpent at Patna, 250,000 

762,500 

This meafure alone, we may venture to affirm, would to the Com* 

* • puny* 

have preferved Bengal in a flouriffiing condition, in 
fpite of avarice and mifmanagement. It would, at the 
fame time, have been attended with many falutary 
effe&s in our political fyftem in India. The emperor 
would have been more immediately under our eye ; for 

' i 2 though 
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though he at prefent labours under an eclipfe, he ^nayy 
fomc time or other, ftiine forth like a comet, in the 
hands of an ambitious and able man. We are now 
obliged to protect and fupport him, under maniieft dif- 
ad vantages. His territories border on. the Mahrattors, 
Jates, and llohillas ; and he is under a perpetual appre- 
henfion from thefe nations. Had the mcafure, the ad- 
vantages of which we have defcri,bed, been taken, Suja- 
pl-Dowla would haye come in between him and. thefe 
powers ; but, at prefent, our army at Allahabad become* 
a fecurity to that prince; whofe apprehenfions would 
otherwife have induced him to adhere more firmly than 
he now fhews an inclination, to his treaty with the 
Company. 


State of Commerce in Bengal y under the Company - 

T HE profperity and opulence which Bengal enjoyed 
during the government of the houfe of Timur, and 
even under the revolted viceroys, proceeded from her lu- 
crative commerce, as much as from the fertility of her foil. 
Rich in the induflry of her inhabitants, fhe became in-? 
dependent of the partial rapine of impolitic governors, 
who plundered only to fquander away. The money, 
which entered by injuftice at one door of the treafury, 
was carried out at another by luxury. The court of the 

2 Nabob 
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Nabob was the heart, which only received the various 
currents of wealth, to throw it with vigour, through 
every vein of the kingdom. 


We may date the commencement of decline, from parent com- 
the day on which Bengal fell under the dominion of Bcnsiil - 
foreigners; who were more anxious to improve the pre- 
fent moment to their own emolument, than, by provid- 
ing againfl: waftc, to fecure a permanent advantage to 
the Britifh nation. With a peculiar want of forefight, 
they began to drain the refervoir, without turning into- 
it any ftream to prevent it from being exhaufted^ 

From obfervation, we defeend to fadts. 


The annual inveftments of the Com- 
pany, for which no fpecic is received, 
amounts, at an average of ten years, 
to - 

Tbofe of the Dutch, for which the 
fervants of the Company take bills 
on Europe, for remitting fortunes 
acquired in Bengal, - 
Thofe of the French, paid for to the 
natives, in the lame way, 

Thofe of the Portuguefe and Danes, 


£• 92 7 > 5 °° 


200.000 

350.000 

roo,ooo 


£• I >577>5°° 
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Bengal, it {hall hereafter appear, to 
replace all this waBe, fcarce annually 
receives in bullion, - - 100,000 

She lofes, therefore, yearly, to Europe, jT. 1,477,500 

The above eftimate of the exports of Bengal, for 
which fhe receives no fpecie, is formed on the prime 
coft of her manufactures. The balance againft her 
comprehends the favings of the Company on the reve- 
nue,, the value of Britifh exports, the private fortunes of 
individuals, which center in this kingdom. This 
ruinous commerce with Europe is not balanced, by a 
lucrative intcrcourfc with the various Bates of Alia. 
The incrcafe of the demand for the manufactures of 
Bengal, for our markets here, and the revolutions which 
Ihook and greatly depopulated that kingdom, have 
raifed the price of goods. The demand would, upon 
this head, fink in proportion in the Eaft ; but befides, 
the internal Bate of the various countries, which 
formerly exchanged bullion for the goods of Bengal, has 
been long unfavourable to foreign commerce. 

Pcrfia, about thirty years ago a great and a flouiifliing 
empire, has been torn to pieces, and almoB depopulated 

7 by 
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- by the cruelties of Nadir Shaw ; and, (incc his afiafiina- 
tion, by unremitting civil wars. The few inhabitants, 
who efcaped the rage of the fword, lit down in the 
midft of poverty. Georgia and Armenia, who (hared 
in the troubles of Perfia, (hare alfo her untoward fate. 

Indigence has (hut up the doors of commerce ; vanity 
has dilappeared with wealth, and men content them- 
felves with the coarfe manufactures of their native 
countries. The Turkilh empire has long declined on 
its (outhern and eaftern frontiers. Egypt rebelled : 

Babylonia, 'under its Baflia, revolted. The diftraCted 
(late of the former has almoft Unit up the trade, by ca- 
ravans, from Suez to Cairo ; from the latter of which, 
the manufactures of Bengal were conveyed by fea to all 
the ports of the Ottoman dominions. 

The rapacity of the Ba(ha of Bagdat, which is en- r yr n, 
crcafed by the nccelfity of keeping a great (landing force to Eab,lo “‘ a * 
fupporthis ufurpation, has environed with terror the walls 
of Buflora, which circumftance has almoft annihilated 
its commerce with Syria. Scarce a caravan pafies from the 
gulph of Perfia to Aleppo once in two years; and when 
it docs, it is but poor and fmall. Formerly, in every 
feafon, feveral rich and numerous caravans eroded the 
defart to Syria; but the few that venture at prefent, 
being too weak to protect themfelves againft the wan- 
dering 
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dering Arabs, are ftopt by every tribe, and are obliged 
to purchafe fafety with exorbitant duties. Trade is in 
a manner unknown ; the merchants of Buflfora a re 
ruined j and there were, laft year, in the warehoufes of 
that city, of the manufactures of Bengal, to the value 
of two hundred thoufand pounds, which could not be 
fold for half the prime coft. 

' 

The number of independent kingdoms, which have 
ftarted up from the ruins of the Mogul empire, has almoft 
deftroyed the inland commerce of Bengal with the upper 
parts of Hindoftan, Every prince levies heavy duties upon 
all goods that pafs through his dominions. The merchants, 
who formerly came down toward the mouths of the Gan- 
ges to purchafe commodities, have difcontinued a trade, 
not only ruined by imports, but even unfafefrom banditti. 
The province of Oud and Afiam arc the only inland coun- 
tries with which Bengal drives, at prefent, any trade. 
The former has greatly the balance in its favour againft 
us of late years, from the money expended by feven 
thoufand of our own troops, which till of late have been 
ftationed in the neighbourhood of the dominions of Suja- 
ul-Dowla, in confequence of an impolitic treaty, and 
to anfwer private views. The commerce of fait, beetle- 
nut, and tobacco, with A flam, is almoft balanced by 

the 
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: the quantity of filk, Mugadutties and lack, which we 
receive from that kingdom in return. 

The trade of Bengal, with the kingdoms and iflands «mhh, «■- 

° _ D j>ior. ol call- 

of. the eaftern Alia, Bill continues in fome degree; but cn.Ajn, 

•it has been long on the decline. The coafting trade 
with the maritime provinces of Hindoftan has, upon 
various accounts, decayed. We may venture to affirm, 
upon the whole, that the balance in favour of Bengal, 
from all its Afiatic commerce, exceeds not annually one 
hundred thoufand pounds. The council of Calcutta 
have calculated it at lefs than half that fum. They 
eftimated, in the year 1768, the importation of bullion 
into Bengal, for the fpace of four years, at fifteen lacks 
ofroupees; which amounts annually to forty- fix thou- 
land pounds of our money. But the caufe of this decay 
lies more in negligence, than in the prefent ftate of the 
maritime regions and iflands beyond the eaftern mouth 
of the Ganges. 

To draw a conclufion from the obfervations made : Eflimate of 

the loft 

Though Bengal, by her induftry, yields to Europe, of 
manufactures, to the annual amount of one million 
five hundred and feventy-leven thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds, for which ffie receives nothing; yet, 

Vol. III. k if 
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if the balance of her trade with Afia amounts to one 
hundred thoufand pounds, fhe may ftill continue to 
flourifti under a proper fyftem of internal regulation. 
The paradox is hitherto fupportable by argument and 
proof ; but there ftill remain heavy articles to be 
brought into the account againft Bengal. Some of the 
articles, from their complicated nature, muft be ftated 
from opinion : Others reft on incontrovertible fadts. 
The eftimate of the firft ftiall be made as low as pof- 
fible: The latter arc eftablifhed beyond the power of 
cavil itfelf. 

to Ben'^i The ^P ec ^ e carr h'd from Bengal by the ex- 
pelled Nabob, Caflim Ali, is fuppofed 
to amount to - 

Specie carried away by men of property, 
who have defer ted the kingdom ftnee 
the power of the company prevailed, 

The cxpenccs of the war, for one whole 
year, in the dominions of Suja-ul-Dovv- 
la, at five lacks per month j which, 
after deducting fifty lacks, paid by 
treaty by that prince, amounts to 


1,250,000 


2,500,000 


1 25,000, 


Carry over 


3,875,000 

Specie 
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Brought over £. 3,875,000 
Specie fent from Bengal to pay a brigade, 
confiding of feven thoufand men, fta- 
tioned for five years, after the peace, 
at Allahabad, at the annual expencc 
of. fifteen lacks - - - 937,500 


Specie fent from that kingdom to China 
and JVladrafs, including the expellees 
of troops on the con ft, detached from 


the edablifhment of Bengal 

1,500,000 

Specie brought to England 

IOO, oco 

Exported of fpecie - 

6,412,500 

Deduct the imports of bullion for twelve 


years, at the annual fum of one hun- 


dred thoufand pounds 

1,200,000 


Decreafe in the fpecie of Bengal fincc the 
acceflion of the company to the domi- 
nion of that kingdom - - 5,212,500 

This ruinous date of the commerce of Bengal is, by Her r.t 

compared. 

no means, exaggerated. To deprive every adversary of 
argument, the calculations are, by the Author ol the 
Enquiry, purpofely rendered extremely low. A com- 
parative view of the former fituation of that once 
opulent kingdom with its prefent condition, will throw 

k 2 additional 
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additional light on the fubjedh In the days of the 
empire, the balance of trade for which Bengal received 
bullion, has been eftimated at £. i, 687*500 

Deduct the annual revenue fent in fpecie 

to Delhi - - - 1,250,000 

Yearly acquifition in money - - 437,500 

The kingdom of Bengal, it appears, has not, in the midft 
of her misfortunes, fallen off greatly from her former ex- 
portsof manufactures. She ftill fends to Europe, within one 
hundred and ten thoufand pounds a-year of the quantity, 
for which Ihe received the above balance of bullion, in 
the days of her profperity. This, had not her fpecie 
been exported, would not have impoverifhed her. But 
let us fuppofe that her whole currency amounted to 
fifteen millions ; the entire lofs of a third part of that 
fum mull have inevitably dirtrefled her ; and an annual 
decreafe of near half a million mull, if not prevented, 
in a few years, totally ruin the little commerce that 
fiill remains. The profpedt is gloomy. The taxes 
muft be leflened, and the ruin, which we have brought 
on an unfortunate country, will recoil upon our- 
felves. 

To illuftrate the argument by companion. Were 
the paper-currency of Great Britain totally fupprefied, 
6 and 
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and her gold and fil ver currency, which is eftimated at feven 
millions, left for the purpofes of trade and taxation, it is 
evident, that ruinous confequences muft enfue; but none 
will pretend to affirm, that the nation, by fuch a meafure, 
would become one farthing poorer than before. Trade, 
however, from the w$nt of a fufficient quantity of the 
figns of wealth and property, would be cramped in all 
its veins. The intereft of money, in fpite of laws, would 
rife to an enormous pitch. The fame want of curren- 
cy would, at the fame time, become fuch a check upon 
\luxury, that the price of labour, and efpecially of provi- 
fions, would fall, unlefs.the latter were kept up by rigo^ 
roufly inforcing the prefent taxes without abatement.. 
The price of provifions, in that cafe, would rife every 
day, and the poor would daily become lefs able to pur- 
chafe. The people would, in a very few years, be ftript 
of all their property, and national beggary would be fol- 
lowed by national ruin. 

Bengal, from the decreafe of her fpecie, feels, in fad, 
the miferies which we have in fpeculation juft defcribed; 
Were not her taxes inforced by oppreffion, provifions 
would fall in proportion to the decreafe of wealth; fup- 
pofing the number of inhabitants and ftate of cultiva- 
tion to continue the lame. But the reverfe happens, 
from our endeavouring to keep up the revenues to their 

former. 
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former pitch. The farmer cannot fell his grain without 
a price, which bears a proportion to the rents which lie 
is obliged to pay, vvhilft his cultivation decreafes for want 
of a fufficient flock. The confumer, at the fame time, 
mu ft have food. If he is a manufacturer or labourer, 
he inuft raife his goods or his wages to anfwer the price 
of bread? The evils of a forced ftate of focicty encreafe. 
Famine, with all its horrors, enfues, and, by Ivveeping 
away fomc millions of wretched people, gives, to the 
unhappy furvivors, the refpite of a few years. 


Obfcrvations on Monopolies, 

'piE Monopolies eftablifhed by the fervants of the 
/ Company in Bengal, furnifh an ample field for ani- 
madverfion. But other writers have already occupied 
that province. The brevity which the Author pf the 
Enquiry has preferibed to his work, induces him to pafs 
lightly over ground that has been trodden before. It is 
fuperfluous to infift upon the prejudice which Monopoly 
has done to the natural rights of the natives, and to the 
privileges which they poflefled, by prefeription, from 
Defpotifm itfelf. This part of the fubjeCt has been 
handled with ability by others : we fhall flightly touch 
upon what has cfcapcd their obfervation. 

Salt, 
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Salt, in almoft every country, is one of the neceffarics 
of life. In Bengal, which ftill contains near fifteen mil- 
lions of people, the consumption of this article muft be 
very great ; for, befides what they themfelves confume, 
they mix great quantities with the food of their cattle. 
Salt is produced by filtrating the earth near the mouths 
of the Ganges, and by then boiling the water which is 
impregnated with faline particles. The procefs is fimple 
and cheap, where wood for fuel cofts nothing. The 
low price at which fait could be conveyed through all 
^the branches of the Ganges, rendered it an advantageous 
article of trade with the inland ports of Hindoftan. 
Great quantities were fent to Benaris and Mirzapour, 
from the markets of which, the provinces of Oud and 
Allahabad, the territories of the Raja of Bundela, and 
of all the petty princes of the kingdom of Malava, were 
fupplied. This trade, by a fociety of Monopolies in 
Calcutta, was feized in the year 1765. Avarice got 
the better of prudence ; and a rage for prefent gain cut 
off all future profpe&s. The article of fait was raifed 
two hundred per cent . ; and the foreign purchafers, find- 
ing that they could be fupplied at a much cheaper rate 
with rock-falt from the dominions of the Rohillas near 
Delhi, this valuable commerce at once was loft. 


on the ruin- 
ous 
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Beetle-nut and Tobacco have, by the ftrength of ha- 
bit, become almoft neceflaries of life in Hindoftan. The 
firft is produced in many parts of the Decan ; and the 
latter is cultivated over all the empire. There was, 
however, a confiderable exportation from Bengal in thefe 
articles ; and it, unfortunately for that country, attracted 
the notice of the Monopolifts. But, as if Monopolies 
were not fufficient to deftroy the inland commerce of 
Bengal, with the reft of Hindoftan, an edi£t was iflued, 
in the year 1768, prohibiting all the fervants of the 
Company, the free merchants, Armenians, Portuguefe, „ 
and all foreigners whatfoever, from carrying goods be- 
yond the limits of our province, under the pain of con- 
fifeation, and the fevereft punilhments infli&ed on their 
agents. 

The Court of Directors, it is but juftice to declare, 
have invariably oppofed the above-recited deftrudtive 
monopolies. But the commands of fugitive and tran- 
lient mafters are weak in oppofition to intereft. The 
fluctuations in Leadenhall-ftreet, deprived the mandates 
which ifiiied from it of all their authority ; and the pre- 
fldency abroad frequently received orders, from their 
conftituents at home, with the fame inattention "that the 
Nizam of Golconda would pay to the Firman of the 

unfortunate 
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unfortunate Shaw Allum. The Directors, in ffiort, are 
only to blame in an acquiefcence to a difobcdience to 
the orders of their predccdTors in office. Carrying fre- 
quently the animolity of prior contention into their 
meafures, they forgot the attention due to their own 
power, in the pleafure of feeing a flur thrown on that of 
their opponents. They are alfo blameable for the fuf- 
picious veil of fecrecy with which they affedt to cover 
their affairs. The ddor of information is, in fome mea- 
furo, fhut up ; the inferior fervants are precluded, by an 
ill-founded fear, from laying open to them the ftate of 
Government abroad, and it was perhaps the intereft of 
their fuperior fervants to conceal a part of the truth. 
Subftantial darknefs has by thefe means fettled on ob- 
jects, which, it is even the intereft of the Company, as 
well as of the nation, fhould be known to the world. 


Mode of colleEiing the Revenues. 

r J^HE princes, whom we raifed in Bengal, vanifhed 
•imperceptibly from their thrones. Light and unfub- 
ftantial as the ftiew of power with which, as in derifton, 
Vve inverted them, they difappeared, like Romulus, but 
without a ftorm. The benefits derived from former re- 
volutions, created a love of change; and the angel of 
Vol. III. 1 death, 
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Nabobs, 


death, if not our friend, was opportune in his fre- 
quent vifits to the Mufnud. In the courfe of five 
years, three Nabobs expired; and the unfledged fo~ 
vereign, who acceded to the nominal government of 
Bengal on the March of 1^70, has enjoyed alrea- 
dy, confidering the times, a long reign. Nabobs, to 
own the truth, are ufelefs; and they are difmifled to 
their fathers, without either ceremony or noife. 

In the year 1765, upon the demife of Jaflier, whom 
we had, for the firfl: time, raifed in 1757 to the go- 
vernment for his convenient treachery to his mafter, 
Nijim-ul-Dowla, his fon by a common proftitute, was, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, placed upon the 
throne, in the capital of Murlhedabad. Soon after the 
acceflion of this prince, a noble governor, on the part of 
the Company, arrived at Calcutta, and executed the treaty 
which has furnifhed materials for a preceding fedion. 
Mahommed Riza, a man of lefs integrity than abilities, 
was made prime minifter; adivity being a virtue more 
neceflary to the intention of his creation than honefty. 
The wretched Nijim-ul-Dowla was a mere name; a 
figure of flate more defpicable, if poflible, than the 
meannefs of his family and parts. The whole executive 
government turned upon Mahommed Riza. A refident 
was fent from Calcutta to check the accounts of the 

3 . nominal 
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nominal government; as if one man, who knew very 
little of the language, manners, and opinions of the 
people, could prevent the frauds of an artful minifter, 
and ten thoufind of his dependents, verfed in the manage- 
ment of finance. The confequence might be forefeen 
with little penetration. Unable, and perhaps unwilling 
to oppofe the current, the reiident fell down with the 
ftream, and became fo far a check upon Mahommed, 
that he appropriated to himfelf a part of what the mi- 
nifter might otliervvife have thrown into his own trea- 
fure. 

Mahommed Riza, as a final 1 falary of office, received Mahommed 

i 111111 /• Riza Chan. 

annually one hundred and twelve thoufand five hun- 
dred pounds, with three hundred and feventy-fivc thou- 
fand pounds a-year to be diftributed in penfions among 
his friends. The minifter, with his other good quali- 
ties, had no local attachment to friends. They were of 
various complexions and religions ; fair- faced Euro- 
peans, as well as fwarthy Indians ; and, though profil- 
ing Mahommedanifm himfelf, he was fo far from being 
an enemy to the uncircumcifed, that it is faid the molt 
of his penfions and gratuities .were beftowed on good 
Chriftians bom in Great Britain and Ireland. Mahom- 
med, however, did not take up his whole time with aefts 
of benevolence to our nation. He applied himfelf To 

1 2 bufinefs; 
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and cruel 


bufinefs ; and he was more rigid in executing the 
government which the revolted Nabobs had eftablifhed 
in Bengal, than fond of introducing innovations more 
favourable to the profperity of the country. 

The Nabobs of Bengal, it has been already obfcrved, 
began the ruinous policy of farming out the lands an- 
nually ; leaving the wretched tenants to the oppreffion 
and tyranny of temporary Zemindars. At the com- 
mencement of every year, there is a general congrefs of 
all the great farmers, at the capital of Bengal ; which 
meeting is, in the language of the country, called Punea. " 
The objedt of the congrefs is to fettle the accounts of the 
former year, and to give the lands for another, to the 
higheft bidder. The competition between the farmers 
is favourable to the private intereft of Mahommed Riza, 
and his friend the refident ; but it is deftrudtive to the 
poor, and confequently to the Company’s affairs. 

The charge of travelling, from the more diftant 
divifions of the province, and the expencc of living in 
the capital, are but a very inconfiderable part of dip lofs 
of the farmers in this vifit to court. Pretences are never 
wanting to intimidate them, on account of their paft 
condudt; and where no competitors offer of themfclves, 
fome are created by the miniftcr, to raife anxiety and 

terror. 
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terror. Prefents arc an infallible remedy for cp:,.i 
all enquiries into former oppreffions; and a br. : 
fecures to them the power of excrcifing, for another 
year, their tyrannies over the unhappy tenants. It 
would be endlefs to trace the intrigues of the farmers 
upon this occafion: it would be difficult to expofc all 
the artful villany of the minifter. The Zemindars, 
however wealthy they may be, feign fuch poverty, as not 
to be able to make up the balances of the preceding 
year. They have even been known to carry the farce 
\ fo far, as to fuller a (everc whipping before they would 
produce their money. 

The avarice of Mahommed Riza is the caufe of this mo-ieof 

♦ 

unmanly behaviour in the wretched farmers. When 
they feem rich, the import is raifed; and the bribe murt 
in proportion be greater. ' Their love of money is often 
more powerful than the fear of bodily pain. When 
they have long groaned under the laffi, fome banker or 
money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant into reft 
of ten per cent, per month, difeharges the debt. The 
farmer, by fuch means as thefe, often deceives the vigi- 
lance of the minifter and refident, and obtains his lands 
for another year, bccaufe no one elfe will offer a funt 
which the pofleflor finds fo much difficulty to pay. 

A friend, in the fccret, gives fccurity for the rents ; 

4 and 
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and a prefent, thrown into the hands of the minifter, 
fu (pends, for the time, the difciplinc of the whip. 

Jn the year 1767, the Author of the Enquiry, who 
redded, at the time, in Bengal, had the curiofity to 
calculate the expcncc of the Bundubuft, or yearly fettle- 
ment. He formed his eftimate from the accounts of 
various Zemindars, and he avers, without exaggeration, 
that the cxpenccs amounted to twenty- (even and one- 
half per cent, of the rents o( their lands; which 
may amount to a million fterling. Thefe trivial per- . 

r 

quifites were fhared between Mahommed Riza, Jiis 
friends, and the bankers of Murffiedabad, The place 
of the Company’s refident at the Durbar, or the court 
of the Nabob, was honestly woith one hundred and 
fifty thoufand pounds a-ycar. 

Thefe embezzlements and lraudulent practices were 
not, however, fo detrimental to the Company’s affairs, 
from the a&ual decrcafe in the revenues, as from the 
general depravity of manners, and the oppreffions which 
they introduced. When the fources of government, ate 
corrupted, they poifon the whole ftream. Every petty 
officer in the hate, every clerk of the revenues, affirmed 
the tyrant in his own department. Juftice was totally 
fulpended ; and the fear of being plundered by a fupe- 

rior, 
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rior, was the only check that remained againft the 
commiflion of the tnoft atrocious crimes. Every in- 
flance of abftaining from the mold cruel epprefiions, 
proceeded from indolence : every act of tyranny from 
the love of money. The diftemper of avarice, in the 
extreme, feemed to in fed all, whom the wrath of God 
againft a devoted people, had placed in power. 

The confequenccs of this mode of letting the lands 
of Bengal, were fucli as might, with little forefight, 
have been expected ; had not ftronger impreffions, than 
thofc of reafon been ncccflary to convince men of a 
profitable error. Nothing in the conquered provinces 
was premeditated but rapine. Every thing, but plun- 
der, was left to chance and neceffity, who impofe their 
own laws. The farmers, having no certainty of holding 
the lands beyond the year, made no improvements. 
Their profit mull be immediate, to fatisfy the hand of 
Avarice, which was fufpended over their heads. Im- 
prefled with the uncertainty of their fituation, they 
raifed the rents, to the laft farthing, on the wretched tc- 
nant$ j who, unwilling to forfake their ancient habita- 
tions and houfehold gods, fubmitted to impositions 
which they could not pay. They looked up to Hea- 
ven in their diflrefs ; but no redrefs remained for the 
wretched. 


confequenccs 


Year 
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Year after year brought new tyrants, cr confirmed the 
old, in the. praftice of their former oppreflions. The 
tenants being, at length, ruined, the farmers were un- 
able to make good their contrafts with government. 
Their cruelty to their inferiors recoiled, at length, on 
themfelves. Many of them were bound to flakes ahd 
whipped ; but their poverty ceafed to be feigned. 
Their complaints were heard in every fquare of Murfhe- 
dab&d; and not a few of them expired in agonies, under 
the lafh. Many of the inferior tenants, reduced to de- 
lpair, fled the country, hoping to derive from other 
dcfpotifms, that lenity, which our indolence, to fpeak 
the beft of ourfelves, denied. Thofe that remained 
were deprived of the fmall flock neceflary for cultiva- 
tion j and a great part of the lands lay wade. Every 
governor thought it incumbent upon him to keep up the 
revenues to their former pitch ; but, in fpitc of the per- 
mitted cruelty of Mahommed Riza, they continued, 
every year, to decreafe. It could not have happened 
other wife; unlefs Heaven had wrought miracles as a 
reward for our virtues. 


Wretched 
flate of the 
Country. 


In proportion as an unfortunate people became lefs 
able to bear the eftablifhed taxation, the modes of 
colle'&ing it became more oppreflive. Seven entire 
battalions were added to our military eftablifhment to 

enforce 
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inforce the collections. They carried terror and ruin 
through the country ; but poverty was more prevalent 
than obftinacy every where. This new force became 
an enormous expence to the Company ; and the un- 
natural preflure on the people raifed the price of pro- 
visions. The manufacturers, to be able to purchafo 
bread, Shewed an inclination to raife the price of their 
goods. It was foon perceived that, Should this be per- 
mitted, the manufactures of Bengal would not an- 
fwer in Europe, So as even to indemnify the Company 
for prime coil, for duties and other expences, exclusive 
of the profit which a commercial body had a right to 
expeCt. The prices mull: be kept down ; but this 
could not be done without violence. Provisions became 
daily dearer ; and the demand for goods encreafed. 

The officers chiefly employed in the management of from thd 
the revenues, being needy adventurers from Perfia and 
the upper India, carried avarice, as well as the arbitrary 
ideas of their own diftraCted governments, into their de- 
partments. Solicitous to obtain an immediate advan- 
tage, to themfelves, they forgot the intereft of their 
employers ; and praCtifed every fpecies of rapine and 
violence on the timid inhabitants of Bengal. The 
wealth, which, in the fpace of a few years, they accu- 
mulated,. enabled them to return into their native 

Vol. HI. m countries; 
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countries; and thus they furnifhed another cauleof the 
decline of fpecie in the kingdom. TKefe foreign col- 
ledors maintained a numerous' train of needy depen- 
dents, who , 1 under the protection of their tyrannical 
mailers, afTuhied the privilege of rapirfC and peculation^ 


Venality ceafecl to he a crime ^ and! dexterity in the art 
of impofition, was deemed a r^comraehdatiorf to'ffiefirffi 
offices of truih 

r * * K ’ 1 

Mahommed Riza made it his invariable policy 'to 
keep the fervants of the Company in ignorance of the 
true ftate of affairs; and when any deception was prac- 
tifed, another was formed to conceal it from fiew. He 
entered into a collufion with many of the farmers. 
Occasional accounts were framed ; and the ufudl ac- 
counts were ftudioufly involved in inextricable confu- 
fion. Men, averfe to trouble, throw them aiide; and 
negled their duty m their , indolence. The Jervants of 
Mohommed Riza not only efcape ceniure, but retain 
their places; and thus iniquity furnifhes to itfelf a new 
field, for a/ep^titiqnijpf its execrable talents. vj ^ ^ 

To inveftigate the various demands and extortions 


lefs. Thefe, by a collunon with the Zemindars, prey 

with 
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\vith them on the unfprtunate tenants. The Go- 
m&ftas, or agents, Dellols, ( Pikes, Pikars, Burkindaz, 
and otjier, vermin, employed in the colledion and in- 
veftment, eftabli/h a thoufand modes of oppreflion and 
extortipn. An ignorant and unhappy people fee thefe 
officers of government through the medium of fear; 
and comply* in melancholy filence, with their exorbi- 
tant demands. No colledor, not even his principal 
fervant, travels over any part of his diftrid, without 
impofing uppn the village in which he chufes to reft, a 
tax of rice, fowl, kid, fruits, and every other luxury of 
the table, for himfelf and his dependents. He alfo 
levies fines, at pleafure, for frivolous offences, and under 
various,, and often falfe pretexts. The crime confiftsi 
in the ability of the perfon to pay the fine ; and no- 
thing but excefs of mifery and poverty is fafe from the 
griping hand of Avarice. 

The Zemindars, or principal farmers, Copy the of the col- 

‘ r . _ f A lc&ors. 

officers of government, in tyranny. The Riots, or 

wretched tenants, are forced to give their labour gra- 
tuitoufly, to this tranfitofy lord of a year, whenever he 
chufes to employ their toil in his fields, when their 
own farms lie wafte for want of cultivation. There is 
not one Article of confumptlon with which the poor 
tenants ajre iibt' obligdlto fopply the general farmer. 

m 2 The 
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The quantity brought is frequently more than his 
confumpt demands ; and, in thefe cafes* they are forced, 
under the infpe<5tion of his femnts, Co carry their own - 
property to market, and to difpofe of it for the ufe of 
their lord. They even frequently raife or fall the ex- 
change upon the roupees, againft the wretched huiba ad- 
men ; and, without even the ftrength of cuftora,- they 
exa<5t, from the lower fort, fees upon -births, marriages, 
and contracts. There is fcarce art occurrence upon 
which they have not invented arbitrary impofts. ' * 

N rR ii R rnce’ The Company, having never examined into thfe real 

cT the Com- l J * o 

tenures by which many poflefs their lands, left an ample 
field for fequeftration, fraud, and encroachment. The 
Talookdars, or the favourites and dependents of formet 
Nabobs, hold, by grants from their patrons, extenfive tracts 
of land. Some of thele grants convey a kind of freehold j 
others, eftates at a very low rent, poflefling, befides, par- 
ticular exemptions and extraordinary immunities. Thefe 
alienations were never valid, in the days of the empire, 
without being renewed 1 by every viceroy; arrd no good 
reafon remains, why they fhouM' " now eXift, ‘as tlie 
illegal means of oppreflion, in the' hands of petty ty-i 
rants. They have even added encroachment upon thfc 
adjacent’ lands, to the fnjuft’icte by which They poflefs 
their Tnvn ; and they have ' ^fdfufrted To r lay ; " tolls? on 

ferries, 
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ferries, and imports upon markets, even beyond the 
limits of their; imperfed . grants* This encroachment 
pn the rights of »the Gompahy:is,S<howevery a kind of 
benefit to the people. This poffcfibr of the grant, con- 
fiders the lands which it defcribcs, as his own property; 
and he is; from natural’ fdfifhnefs, more a friend to his 
inferiors' thin the fugitive Zemindar of a year. * 

, To render clear affairs hitherto little underftood, we j n examining 

• * * t*' • > ' , ' ‘ r ' 1 ■ ' ' « ■ • ’ ■ * J , into 

mu ft defeepd into morp particulars. The, fraqds.and 
oppreflions committed in Bengal, in the collection of the 
. revenue* are, as .various as, they are. without number. 

The., interior policy fubfiftfng in that kingdom, will 
throw nevy., light jon the fubjeCt. . Some of the lands in 
Bengal go. under the deftgna,tion of Comar, haying na 
native tepanys, being. cultivated by, vagrant hufbandmen, 
who M wandw f)?oip place to, place in queft of labour. . .A. 
farmer, takes frequently large tradts of thefe lands upon 
contrad. , , .file obliges, fiimfelf , to, be anfwerabje to go- 
vernment for tfip , prod vice ; but he keeps the accounts 
himfeff, The vagraqp hufbandmen whom he employs, 
hayings neither implet^ents ofagricukure nor.ftock, are, . 
from time.totime,fupplied with fmall futns by the farmer, 
a$d, when thqharveft is gathered in, fie appropriates to 
hiqfqjf t\y<p;third s . of ;the qrop; after paying him fejf from 
the repoaityjqr, .for the interefbof the hums advanced to 
the vagrants. The accounts delivered in to government 

contain 
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contain every thing but the- truth j and this mode* 
frdftrour indolence, becoming meftprofiUible to thtt 
Zemindar, 1, he Whites to depopulate 1 the Country* ifl 
fome meafure, for his own gain. 


various 


fi&itioas W« 
hures. 


The lands, which are under the immediate manage- 
ment of government, are, in the language of the coun- 
try, palled Cofs. They differ from the Comar in vari- 
ous particulars. Stewards are appointed to Superintend 
the^p, without the power of making new contracts with the 
tenants, or of raifing upon them the rents, being account- 
able only for the rents of the lands, as they ftaqd upon 
the rolls of the diftrid. Thefe rolls, however, are in ge- 
neral falfe and defedrve. 8orae lands, to ferve particular 
friends, are greatly under-rated; and others are entirely 
concealed by the addrefs of the ftewafds. To grant cer- 
tain immunities to the ftewards themfelvcs, was formerly 
much in practice. They were permitted to poffcfs, for 
their fubfiftence, gardens, paftnres, pondsTor fifh, and 
fields for rice. Thefe [privileges have been greatly en- 
larged fince Bengal fell under the' Company; aid tits 
ftewards have fixed no decent 'bounds ttvthcfr'efrdosiek* 


ments. 
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The lands diftinguifted by .tie ' 
poffefTed and cultivated by the jiatiy^ iphab^a^ts^ under 
Zemindars, or farmers, who con trad for them with go- 
vernment for an annual fum. The rents are partly le- 
vied, 
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vied on a measurement, and partly on the various pro- 
duCfian&lwbiehare lent to market, an4_ , concerted , jinto 
money iby.(lhejf»rnw^r;,^fae r#jno}Wie$e<$s|Df tfok-mode 
of colle&ing the revenue- haye been already explained. 
There are, befides, great quantities of wafte lands, which 
are of two lands ; lahds fttuck ofF the public books, 
at a 'former period, ’which are now Cultivated, but 
not brought to account ; and fuch as are really 
wafte, which comprehend at leaft one fourth part of 
Bengal.' Of the former there are many largd' fertile 
trd&s, Well cultivated, which havd been appropriated by 
Zemindars and their dependents; and they find means, 
in' their accounts, with an indolent government, to avoid 
all icrutiiiy into their ufurpatlons. 

. : J - * i. , . i , . . i 

To add ta the mifmanagement, lands are fet apart for 
almoft every offices under the government; a mode of 
iakry whkdi :makes;no appearance upon the annual ac- 
counts,* but which* notwithstanding, amounts to more 
than all the apparent charges of collection. Great hurt 
ariles to the revenues from this pra&ice* and the 
abufefubfifts withbut' iuforamcion* The lands of all 


the officers ought inftantly to be refumed, and their Sa- 
laries to be paid out of the exchequer. Many of the 
collectors Iiave alfo impofed partial duties upon tlfe fub- 
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je^l oMitfiVori arid irijiifKce to 
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to their ulurpations upon government. 

4 ‘ Juftice 
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and en- 
croachment!^ 
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P-rvcHioa of f, * J#$j££ ifr.fuftered tpffee gr«atly perverted hy>theof&- 

others, rwrilo, fot#. their it>ho- 
jraofi oWitieM 4u bftitutertheif £wmd<mfioqfttWhesne 

-government ‘have eftabliflted no iegal' judges, . The cut 1 - 
torn of impofing naukfts andfiaes mall-cafes, ms anin- 
tolerablegtievamte to 'a wtifohedvpedplcii tTherkh «fu£- 
fery > by -having! money itogiveb the poor, by being 'de- 
prived ©freftitution, -becatifeithcy -hive none. Every 
Jtfahomtnedan, who dm mu? ter 'over the < Cotan, raifes 
•Jdnt^Ui to a judges without! either licence ipr apppin.fr- 
nient ; and etCTjh Brahmin, at the headr ofia tribe,, diftci- 
butes.juftice according:^: his own fancy, without, con- 
troui. ' The datter > threatens • • the < . ignorant ; with the 
dreadful punifhmcnt of] excommunication > and thus his 
own moderation becomes the tncafure of the fums which 
he receives from an unfortunate race Of men. ■ 


6. A titnry re- 
gulations 
tniidc ia 

j; 70. 


Such, in the year 1767, was the true Bate of Bengal: 
but, it is .to be? < hoped? < that itbfr; regulation®.., 'of 1 770 
have reformed many abufes. A plan was in that ^ear 
digefted, and begun tobe carried into teXeCdfion 1 ty n|en 
who could not be ftrangers to'kii^'ond OF fLe* above 
particulars; though, frorti their f[rift H ^dheren^ to^fie 
regulations df a' noble goveftiOP, to' vifhich tAey Were 
tied down by ' expTefs dftfe& ,t i$ofri n th^'^uft Of ‘l6i- 
reAors; the’ abufes' M'&e 

country was beggared -knd' depO^lafedP^ 


1,1 'which 
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which the plan may have, cannot yet be eftimated 
With preciflor*. Were wfcy hdWevety to judge* from 
the improvements in Btirdwab,' Whieh fads been under 
the management of a very abfc fhrVant for fome years 
part, and has greatly encreafed in revenue and popula- 
tion, the new regulations Will be attended with’ very con- 
fiderable advantages to the Company. But even Burd- 
wdn owed part of its profperity to the mifery and diftrefs 
of the furrotinding diftridfs. The plan adopted will be 
far from effectuating the reformation and encreafe of the 
revenue which are now required ; for the balance of the 
revenue could, in the year 1770, hardly difeharge the 
four hundred thoufand pounds paid annually to govern- 
ment. If our information is juft, what mighty advan- 
tages have the Company derived from their great acqui- 
fitions in Bengal ? 


' Idea of the prefent Government of Bengali 

'J'HE total fufpenfion pf all juftice, among the natives 
of Iterjgal ? was another caufe of national decay. 
Men. who reined fome .property in fpite of the vio- 
lqnce of ,the thn??> inftead of being protected by Bri- 
tish law^, foqnd, . £ha,t f ^frey hacj npt even the juftice of a 
dcfpp\ tg;^pe#d upon.^hen t£ey were wronged. The 
Officers of the Nabob, as they were called, com- 
Vol. III. n mitted 


Total fuf- 
penfion of 
all juftice. 
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riiitted everyfpWies df viaMcnceputadef tfrd’ pretenb6 of (fte 
(Gftfets of tft8 ,J ©oto£rfny : . /:i WbeffaWy jwtfbfrcdhipldiried 
to the governor aiyi r '0bun<£ily Eh 1 Wha'ireferr&i 0 fiabkfo 
thofe very men of whom he had complained. The 
heavy crime of having appealed to Britifh jufltce was 
thrown ift •' his fa £6y 1 by oppreffors who 4 k^rfc 1 1 ‘if otice 
judges and party; - arid turn - and corp<irhl J ‘punifB meat 
were added to his other Wrohgsl ' The fpi'rit 'which 
aflerts the natural rights of mankind, was called info- 
lencfr, tih it was totally broken by 1 oppreflldliV ahd ihbiv 
were even cautious in venting their complaints in fecret, 
fearing that the very walls of their hioft private apart- 
ments had ears. ? 


■ ) T 


Apology for 
the Compa- 
ny’s gover- 
nor?* 


Thefc grievances, however, proceeded riot from the 
inhumanity ‘of the Britifh governors in Bengal. The 
Author of the Enquiry can aver, from perfonal know- 
ledge, that the fucceflors of a Certain 1 iroble lord W0f e 
men of probity and honouV, 'enerh’ies to oppfelTion arid 
cruelty of every kind. But the whole weight of fitch a. 
monftrous and heterogeneous chaos of government, con- 
fining' of military,, political, commercial and judicial 
affairs, falling upon the {boulders of then unexperienced' 
in the regulation and management of the great machine 
of ftate, it was impoflible for therii to give t He riece Ifary 
attention to all departments*. Th^ iriultiplicily of af- 
» fairs 
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{^irs overwhelmed them with its weight; and the 
khigdopi Jv^f^ more from ,a totalwanfi ; qf fyftera, 
thtm from ar>y premeditated, dclignj. : i> () 

/ i • : • r ff'.v < ' n • ; * • \- ¥ ' ' 

The courts, of justice, which the yvifdom of the houfe I 7 very tljing; 
of Timur had eftgbliftied in the cities, ,andi various di?i- r ' :;;iainr >' de * 
lions, of t^ie provinces, were either annihilated, or they *JJ 0 » ra «* 
loft their pow.er under the fummary defpotifm of the 
revolted Nabobs. Mahomme.d Riza, as the adting 
minifter, had the whole executive power in his hands j 
and thole who retained the name cf jqdges were only 
the executioners of his partial and violent decilions. The 
Company’s governor could not, in the nature of things, 
enter into the caufe of every individual, in a very popu- 
lous kingdom. When he confulted his own eafe, he 
yielded to a kind of peceflity ; and he had to his own 
confciencc the plaufible excufe of having remanded the 
complaints! to the judgment of a man who was per- 
fectly acquainted with the manners, cuftorm and pre- 
judices of the natives. 

But even friendlhip itfeif will not permit the Writer impolitic and 
of # the Enquiry to juftify the political conduft of any 
of .thole men who pqflefled the fupreme poiyer in Ben- 
x g^- ( - Majiy^ regulations obviopg. in thciyfelvcs, might 
-.have j^e^^fp^ed ;r »iiiany.perrucio,U(S piadtices, he.ahio- 

n 2 lilhed, 
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Itfeitdy‘wbkb4iav6 been continued either through neg^ 
ligence op i motives -of another k ind, - » i A ma^g* the latter, 
ought jto.b?! t numbered, < the cuftton,i(of i i ftrik jqg roupm 
every yeir,i-and ilTuing thcm oujt at five per centum 
above the; real weight and Handa-ed; To explaip the 
&hjei£i:,y<fcadiyijdicflertatipn mull be iiiitrQduceihjv^The 
new* coined iroupeesrare. iffued from tberaiaitoat ilxtpea: 
per ecu turn more than the current roupee; a coin merely 
imaginary for the.coinvenience of reducing all money to 
a; certain denomination. . The Sicca roupee, as the coin 
is called, . continues to circulate, . at the above -value, , till 
towards the latter end of the . firft year. The dealers 
in, money, as the roupee lofes three per centum of its 
value' at the beginning of the fecond year, refufe to per 
ceive it in payment, without a deduction of one or two 
pe¥’ centum as it advances to that period. 

COnduft of In the beginning of the iecond year,; therbupee;;by,this 
moil prepofterous of all regulations,// has- lofo.three per 1 
centum of its imaginary value. In this naannerit continues 1 
gradually to fall, till the third year after coinage ; add, 
from that time forward it /remains- at eleven j pffc cqnthmy, 
the -intrinhc value; of: the filver.i/.Thc poffcflbrof cfoei 
roupee may then, upon the , paymc-nt pfi .threft'P^rrjtfchi- , 
tunirlto the mint,’ have ’ tHe ferae re*- coined) nowt 
Sicca of \the< imaginary value pof fij6tfeenopeirr«ientuihk! 

This 
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T|ua gftin ofi twoper centum is intended: as an .induce-. 
mejifetoibrigg')in/the the -government ;m&y 

have an ^pcrtnimt^i cfeecy year, bc^tfdnhing; the* public 
of three per centum upon dieigijjateri part ,’of, their cur- 
rent fpeqe. « To fupport * this : ; mnl]b .* iniquitous i fyftcoo/ 
the [revenues, lare dirededi to. he. paid, in ;>thci > new, Sicca 
raupeet, roeberwifc ! the ; trttmaytchangen,will fcnake fach: 
dpduftions, as muff occafion a .very confiderablt lofs to 
die unfortunate ' people, This evil is attended? ; by an*, 
other. -The courfe of exchange in : the markets varies 
tbwafd 1 i the word, 1 from this cruel regulation , by i go* 
vernmenti, from combinations among the bankers* and 
the demand for particular roupees to. difeharge the reve- 
nue j ninvii . 1 . 1 . ■ . .• j/!i / .... 

- 1 " ' ' Hi i.,' ui" : >. / ' ,1 ( f - , . 

This mode of levying ah annual tax on. die filver.cuf* ,h e mint, 
rency, is not of the invention of the Briti/h governors 
of; Bengal. , The regulation derived its firft exiftertce 
from the well-known bankers/ the Jaggat Seats of Mtir* 
fhedabad, in . die lliort reign of the inconliderate Surage* 
ul-Dowla. The error lies in its being adopted; But 
wsidrop this; part of the/ fobjedt* and. return to the pro* ■ 
ferae date df^ovprmhfent. T6 do juftice to the Court 
of Oiro^oftj their rdpeated ordeirs have checked the? vio* 
lence aticbitapihe oft he nominal' government of itheNa*; 
bobw5n&on*pjofJtheCdlraipaniy’’« fervanjsfuperintend/ ini 


various- 
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various diviiions of the country, the collection -of 
the revenue. ^ The penhon, and emoluments of Ma- 
lipmmed Riza have been leflen^d r yvith his power* 
The kingdom, in point of civil regulation! if civil 
regulation can exift without regular courts of juftice, 
is on a better footing than before. tBut much re- 
mains t6 be done! The diftreffes of an unfortunate 
people continue to increafe, through caufes which muft 
be explained. 


General Obfervations . 

r JpHE idea of the prefent Rate and government of 
Bengal conveyed, in the preceding fcCtions, jufti- 
fiesthe following conclufion, That the Company, in the 
management of that great kingdom, have hitherto mif- 
taken their own intereft. To increafe the revenues was 
the point to which their fervants invariably dfre&efd their 
attention; but the means employed defeated their 
and became ruinous to' a 1 people 'whom their arms had 
fubdued. Though - they exported 'though 

they checked commerce by monopoly, 'theybeaped bp* 
preflton upon, additional taxes', as'iftigdurwfete' ti&eb 
r»y tbi power. 1 "‘* i! 

. . . . t . . . * . .. 


Much 
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MucH penetration was not neceftary to difeover, 'that deduce* 
it was not by ‘the revenues of" Bengal alone that either tlie ^ 
BfMIli ‘nadbn'or the J Company 3 wcre to be enriched. A 
ebtmtry deftitute of mines, deprived ‘ offoreign com* 
ifrerce,’muft, however opulent from better times, in the 
end b^e&Fiaufted. The tranfitory acquifition, upon the 
thiat all the fpecie of 'Bengal had centered in 


Great Britain, would have no defirable effect. The fu- f 
gitive wealth would glide through our hands; and we 
would have only our folly to regret, when the fources 
would happen to become dry. Bengal, without ruin to 
itfelf, could fpare none of its fpecie ; and the objects to 


which our aim fhould have been directed, are as obvious 

* j / , » - 7 t , ( f ; , i i * . 'i 

as they are falutary. We ought to have encourages 
agriculture, the trade with the reft, of Aha, and internal 
manuia^lurc. 


; Agriculture couftitutes the wealth ofevery Bate, .not fl0m th * 
merely commeccial.i Bengal, a kingdom fix hundred 
miles in length* and; three hundred in breadth, is con*-* 
pofed<*f pne vaftplain rof the moft fertile foil in the. 
woplBv - Watered by many navigable rivers, inhabited, 
by ^tew t^llions of ityluftripu*. -people, capable of pro- 
ducing pwwifions for double the number, as appears 
feom the deiarts which oppreffion has made ; it feems. 

markedi • 
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marked out, by the hand of Nature, as the mod advan- 
tageous region of 'Hit earth for agriculture. Where taxes 
are moderate, where feeurity of property is joined to a 
rich foil, cultivation will encrcafe, the necelfaries of life 
will become cheap, as well as the grofs materials which 
manufacturers require. Manufactures, by the/e means, 
would not only fall in their price, but they would fee 
produced in a greater quantity ; larger inveftments 
might be made by the Company, the confumption 
would encreafe, and the profits rife. Bengal can, in 
fhort, be only ufeful in the profperity and induftry of its 
inhabitants. Deprive it of the laft remains 1 of its wealth, 
and you ruin an unfortunate people, without enriehifeg 

yourfelves. : • 

? 

preceding In the place of thofe placid regulations, which render 
mankind ufeful to their lords, we fubftituted, with pre- 
pofterous policy, force, the abrupt expedient bfbarbafous 
conquerors. The preflu re of taxation has, in the 
fpace of a few years, trebled the price of provifions of 
all kinds; The Company have, in the mean time, been 
endeavouring, by every poflible meafiirq, to encreafe their 
inveftments, without raifing the price. Various oppref- 
fions have, for this purpofe, been adopted. This wretch- 
ed expedient is of fhort duration. The manufacturer 
6 may, 
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may, for oneyear, perhaps for two, redouble, his induf- 
t*yf but/whilft the works pf r his hands is forced from 
hitq at a ftated and aTbittary pfice, he finks under an 
uncommon effort,. fubjeCt to . defpair. jhe principal 
iervants of the Company, to conceal the evil, have found 
themfelves obliged, either to remit in the quality of the 
goods, or to,raift the price to the manufacturer. Both 
expedients have been jq par ( t adqptetl ; but it is a tem- 
porary remedy, without the hopes of effectuating a 
cure, 


Thereafbns already mentioned have contributed to de- 
firpy the trade of Bengal with the 'reft of Afia. Mer- 
chants can only procure the gleanings of the Company. 
The quality is inferior, and the prices high. Nations, 
formerly fupplied from Bengal, found themfelves under 
the necefiity of eftablifhing manufactures of the fame 
kind at home, ,pr to adapt, their clothing to their po- 
verty. Argument on this head is fuperfluous. The 
plan iquft be totally and radically changed. ! The quef- 
tion is , not to pbljge the people , to t become filk- winders, 


fpinpers and weavers, and to take the fruits of . their la- 
bour,, , as it is praCtifed : a t prefent, at an arbitrary price. 
Wqftry 9 ^nno; ; hp/orced uppi^a pepplej det .them de- 
! r Wt and, indofenejp ifhafi Jofciits 

Vot. 111. o hold. 


Obfervations. 


O 
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hold. Ingenuity expires under the foolilh defpotifm' 
which defeats its own ends ; and human nature, in its 
moft wretchedj^ate, revolts again£ labour^ which pro* 
duces nothing but an increafe 0/ toil. 


P^LiAM 
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FOR RESTORING BENGAL 

TO ITS FORMER PROSPERITY. 

Preliminary Obfervatiom, 

G OVERNMENT, among the natives of a coun- Rcfleftion* ^ 
try, rifes imperceptibly from that impenetrable vcrnment of 
obfcurity with which time and barbarifm have covered 
the origin of mankind. When Rates are fubdued by fo- 
reign enemies, who are advanced in the arts of civil life, 
a new conftitution generally ftarts up from their preflure 
upon the old. Some laws of the conquerors muR ne- 
ceflarily fuperfede forae of the regulations of the con- 
quered ; but the ancient form of government remains 
in aH the lefler departments of the Rate. When the 
Patans • conquered India, when the Moguls extended 
their empire over that country, many of the indigenous 
laws of the northern nations of Alia were introduced ; 
but the great lyRem, in moft of its parts, defcended from 

o 2 the 
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the regulations which Brahma tranfmitted, with his fol- 
lowers, from remote antiquity. 

■ ' * V \ A* v- ! \ ' 

Author .° f the The Britifh nation have become the conquerors of 

Bengal,. and’ they ought to extend feme part of their 
owri fundamental jurif|>rudehcfc tbfecure'thdif ibonquefts. 
To call the poffeflions of 'the Company by* dny other 
name, is. toi leave them iuriddfined 1 . ’The fWdrd is oiir 
tenure, and not 'the Firman of an unfortunate prince, 
who could not give what Was not his Own. The thin 
veil of the commhfion:for^he Dewannj it removed; and 
we fee a great kingdom at laft in our power, whofe re- 
volutions we directed* before. It is an> abfolutfe conqoeft* 
and it is fo confidered by the 5 worlds This it vvas : neteft 
fary to premife. The Author of the Enquiry will 1 now 
proceed to his plan for reftoring our conquers to their 
former profperity. But he proceeds With diffidence : 
he fees the magnitude of the fubjedty heTeelshis own 
want of abilities. Fie hopes not to- efoipe Without 6en~ 
ftire, as he confeffes himfeif liable to error ; but lie (hall 
anfwer his own purpofe, if he can chroiv fome rays' of 
light upon afubjetf?, which, though intereftlng ; to : the 
nation, continues ftill involved in obfcufity. 


Propofal 
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Propofal for ejlablifhing landed Property . 

JpOLICY precedes regulation in every foeiety; and 
a nation has public before it has private concerns. 
The great line of general arrangement is prior to the 
inferior detail of government, the latter being neceflarily 
a fuperftru&ure raifed on the foundation of the former. 
In, Bengal we, are tofuppofe, chat anew treaty is to fettle 
its, •great aftairs; otherwife wie build on the fand, and 
the rain comes, and wafhes all away. We (hall only 
mention, a fubje& on which we may hereafter enlarge. 
Qiv^.the province of Allahab&d to Suja-ul-Dowla, the 
territories of Bulwant Singh to the emperor, recal your 
troops into your, own dominions, make Patna or Mom 
geer the refidence of the reprefentative of Timur, degrade 
the wretched Mubarick from his nominal Naboblhip, and 
let. Mahommed Riza resign. T hefe arrangements re- 
quire no addrefs ; theperfons mentioned were the creatures, 
and they ftill continue the flaves of your power. Beftdes, 
the*meafures,will not difpleafe the parties. The province 
of Allahabad will fatis fy Suja-ul-Dowla for the territories 
of Bulwant Singh ; Shaw Allum will prefer Patna to his 
reiidence at Allahabad ; a fmall pcnfion is s more eligible 
for Mubarick, than the dangerous name of power which 

he 
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lie does not hold ; and Mahommed Riza has derived 
from his sERviCEsnth-e means of fecuring an affluent 
treat for his age. If it fhall 'appeal 1 ' neceflary to retain 
Bengal by an Imperial Firm&n, let it be changed into 
that of perpetual Nabob. 

!- • '' ** 

onbndcd 5 This fundamental regulation being fettled/anodie^of 

propmy. equal boldnefs, but no lefs practicable, ought teffucceed. 

An eftablifhed idea of property is the fowree of all in- 
duftry among individuals, and, of comfe, th£ fertifidaition 
of public profperity. When mankind are reftraincdfrom 
pofl'efling any thing which they can call their own, they ' 
are but paflehgers in their native country, and make' 
only thofe flight accommodations 1 Which TuhTugitiVe* 
wayfarers through the land. 1 A caretefFnels for ihduflty' 
is the natural confequence of the tranfitorinefs of the 
fruits of toil; and men fit fluggifiily doWn, With their 
hands in their bofoms, when they are not for a moment 
certain of poflefiing property, much lefs of trahfmittmg 
it to their poflerity or friends. 

i * ■ } . ^ . . ♦ t ■ . # , „ 

Propofal for The decline of agriculture, of commerce, and of trade,' 

eftablilhing ^ ( « ^ f . ' 

in the kingdom of Bengal, have been already reprefent- 
ed, and the ruinous confequences of farming' out the 
lands from year to year, have been amply explained. 
Thotfgh' long letifes might greatly contribute to remove 

thefe 
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thefe evils;, there® is no poffibflity : of , doubt, but the 
eftabliihnient of real property ; would more immediately 
and effe&uallypromote a-cert&rftyiaf profperity to the 
kingdom. Let, therefore, the Gbmpany Be impowered, 
by ad of Parliament, to difpofe of all the lands in Ben- 
gal and Behar, in perpetuity, at an annual fum, not Iefs 
than the,iprefent tents. This fingle operation would 
have a chain of .Beneficial effeds., The firftdale of the 
lands would raife a fum which, cannot be eftimated with 
any ,4qg^;iofpre^^ 

that,,:fho ; uid'!h? fchejne bp properly advertifed before it 
was to take place, , and a fourth part of the lands only 
to Bejdifppfed, of, every year# until the whole fhould be 
fold#, nq ilefs , fban, ten millions, befides a certain and per- 
petual ' revenue, might be drawn, from the hidden trea- 
sures of Bengal# and . efpecially from the other opulent 
kingdoms qf f}indqftan.i ; . 

ifj f ft- *i r\ t; ’Jrv 4 trjj * • * f >,**': ‘ 

t Mankind# .it. is eafy to perceive, would, in an empire landed pro- 
wliere no real property exifts, crowd to a country in 
which they could enjoy the fruits of their labour, and 

transmit them to their pofterity. Cultivation would be 

1- 1 nic*> » -<io • > < >\ ■ ' 1 ' 

the c^nfequence (?{ fccurity. ; The farmer would im- 
prove, ^to the height, lands that were his own. The re- 
venue yyoulcl be regularly paid without the heavy ex- 
pence of^ba.naqf oppreflors, under the ,name of Col- 
lectors, who fuck the very vitals of the country; and no- 
thing 
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in Bengal. 


thing would be required but a few comptoirs for the 
purpofe of receiving the rents. The whole face of the 
country would be changed in a few years: in the place 
of draggling towns, compofed of miferable huts, half of 
which are waflied away every feafon by the rain, great 
and opulent cities would arife. Inhabitants would 
crowd into Bengal from every corner of India, w itli 
their wealth; the deficiency in the currency would be 
reftored, commerce would diffufe itfelf through every 
vein, and manufactures would flourifh to a degree be- 
fore unknown. 

Men of fpeculation may fuppofe, that the fecurity of 
property to the natives might infufe a fpirit of freedom, 
dangerous to our power, into our Indian fubjeCts. Na- 
ture herfelf feems to have denied liberty to the inhabi- 
tants of the torrid zone. To make the natives of the 
fertile foil of Bengal free, is beyond the power of poli- 
tical arrangement. The indolence which attends the 
climate, prevents men from that conftant activity and 
exertion, which is necefiary to keep the nice balance of 
freedom. Their religion, their inftitutions, their man- 
ners, the very difpofitions of their minds, form them for 
paffive obedience. To give them property would only 
bind them with ftronger ties to our intereft ; and make 
them more our fubjeCts ; or, if the Britifh nation prefers 
the name— more our flaves. 
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Men who have nothing to lofe, are only cn.llaved by 
difimion ; and the terror of the impending ftvord. Drive 
them to the Iaft verge of poverty, and dcfpair will (land 
in the place of fpirit, and make them free. Men pof- 
feffed of property are enflaved by their intcrcfi, by 
their convenience, their luxury and their inherent fears. 
We owe our freedom to the poverty of our anccflors, as 
much as to the rude independence of their ferocious 
barbarifm. But it is even difficult, in the cool air of our 
climate, to retain, in the midft of luxury and wealth, the 
vigour of mind necefiary to keep us free. To confer pro- 
perty on the inhabitants of Bengal, will never raife in their 
minds a fpirit of independence. Their foie hopes of 
retaining that property, will be derived from our policy 
and valour. When we fall, their lands will deviate to 
other heirs* 

The revenues of Bengal, when properly paid, amount 
to four millions. Should this fum appear too fmall for 
perpetuity, many ways and means of encreafing the 
taxes, without railing the rents, will prefent themfclves. 
The Britiffi nation, famous for their political free- 
dom, are Bill more famous for their judgment and 
wifdom in impofing taxations. Let them transfer 
to the Banks of the Ganges, a part of that fciencc of 
finance, which has fo much diftinguiffied their councils 
Vol. Ilf, p m 
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at home. The wealth of the people of Bengal is a 
treafury which will never fail, ^ if drawn upon with 
judgment. . Taxes may rile, in a juft proportion, to the 
wealth which this regulation will inevitably throw into 
our dominions in the Eaft. 

Very extenlive pofleflions in the hands of an indi- 
vidual, are produ&ive of pernicious confequences in all 
countries; they ought, therefore, to be prevented in 
the prefent regulation. Let the purchafers be confined 
to a certain quantity of land, not exceeding, upon any 
account, fifty thoufand roupecs a-year. To prevent the 
accumulation of landed property, let the fpiritof the laws 
of a commonwealth be adopted, and the lands be divided 
equally among all the male iflue of the proprietor. 
Let the moveable property be divided among the Ma- 
hommedan part of our fubje&s, according to the laws of 
the Coran. Let the Hindoos, in the fame manner, retain 
their own laws of inheritance ; which are clear, fimple, 
and defined. 


Paper 
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Paper Currency . 

' » i ) i 5 ’ , 

fTpJJE abfolute eftablifhment of landed property, 
would create a perfedt confidence in our faith, 
among our fubje&s in the Eaft ; and this circumftance 
leads to another regulation, which, if adopted, would 
have a great and immediate effedt on the profperity of 
Bengal. The want of a fufficient quantity of fpecic 
for the purpoles of trade, and the common intercourfes 
among mankind, is one of the greateft evils under which 
Bengal at prefent labours. Let, therefore, a paper cur- 
rency be introduced j a mcafure at once falutary, eafy, 
and pradlicable. Let a bank be immediately eftablifhed 
at Calcutta, for the convenience of Europeans. This 
would, by becoming familiar to the natives, prepare 
them for a more general paper currency. The mode of 
carrying this into execution, is left in the hands of thole 
better acquainted with the nature of banking, than the 
Author of the Enquiry. 

To deftroy, at once, the fraudulent feience of ex- 
change, which proves fo detrimental to trade in Bengal, 
a current coin ought to be eftablifhed, to pafs with- 
out variation, for its fixed and intrinfic value. This 
was, in fome degree, attempted by a noble governor, 
but he failed in his firft principles, by impofing an ar- 
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bitrary value upon his coin, not lefs than twenty per 
cent, above its intrinsic worth. No other reafon is rie- 
ceflary for the bad fuccefs of this coinage. Though a 
decimal divifion of money is the nioft rational’ £nd 
commodious ; yet entirely to change the forms of a 
country, in that refpeft, might be attended with great 
inconvenience. Let the roupee, therefore, confift, as at 
prefent, of fixteen of the imaginary Anas, which are 
now ufed in accounts in Bengal. The Pice, which is 
the twelfth part of an Ana, may be continued as the 
imaginary coin ; but a copper coin of one half of an 
Ana, would anfwer the fubdivifions of money, and be 
greatly beneficial to the poor. 

* 

Its great The immediate fall of the exorbitant intereft of 

money, which prevails in Bengal, would be one of the 
firft effects of this regulation. Ten per centum is the 
prefent intereft ; not fo much owing to infecurity, as to 
the want of currency. Men of undoubted and efta- 
blifhed credit are ready to give this great premium to 
the lender, as they can turn the money to a great and 
immediate advantage. Were every man enabled, by a 
paper currency, to bring his whole property to the mar- 
ket, monopoly, in fpite of oppreflion, would be at an 
end, and trade extend itfelf through a thoufand channels 
not known now in /peculation. The confequence 

4 would 
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would be highly beneficial j Bengal would draw great 
quantities of money from all the regions of Afia; and, 
by enriching herfelf, be rendered capable of bearing fuch 
taxes upon different articles, as this nation, for the 
augmentation of the revenues, might think proper to 
impofe. 

Napal, Thibet, Ava, Arracan, Pegu, Siam, Cochin- and im me- 
china, China, and almoft all the iflands in the Eaftern 
ocean, produce gold : In the well, that metal feems on- 
ly to be found in the Turkifh Diarbekir. Japan and 
China only have filver mines. Afia contains native 
wealth, which has enriched it in all ages, exclufive of 
the balance of its commerce againft Europe. The 
Author of the Enquiry means not that fpecie fhould be 
drawn from the Eaft. But it might center in Bengal, 
and make it one of the richeft kingdoms in the world ; 
whilft we might import, in its manufactures, the furplus 
of its revenues, without damaging either its foreign com- 
merce or internal profperity. 

TJiefe two plans, and it is to be feared only thefe, advantage#, 
would reftore, under a government eftabliflied on im- 
partial juftice, Bengal to its former profperity and fplen- 
dor. Let the lands be difpofed of in property : let a 
paper currency be eftablilhed. Every individual would, 

in 
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in fuch a cafe, become induftrious in improving his Qwn 
eftate; provifions would fall to a third part of the pre- 
fent price; the country would afliime a new face, jmd 
the people wear the afped of joy. Immenfe tra,<£ls of 
rich land, which now, with their woods, conceal the 
ruins of great cities, would again be cultivated.; 
new provinces arife out of thofe marfhy iflands, near the 
mouth of the Ganges, which arc, at prefent, the wild 
haunts of the rhenoceros and tiger. 


Monopolies. 

'■jpHERE is no maxim in commerce better eft abl idl- 
ed, than the deftrudive tendency of monopolies. 
In Bengal, its recent evils are well-known and abhorred. 
A law mu ft provide againft it; other wife every other 
regulation will be made in vain. The inhabitants muft be 
permitted to enjoy a free trade ; fubjed, however, to fuch- 
imports upon various articles, excepting thofe of either 
the growth or manufadure of Great Britain, as may be 
thought reafonable from time to time. Grofs articles, 
necefiary for carrying on the finer manufactures, 
ought, however, to be exempted from duty; and every 
encouragement poftible given to the export trade. 


Free 
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-Free merchants ought to' be encouraged; neither aboinhcd. 
muft they be excluded from the inland trade; as that 
circumftance would place the fubje&s of Great Britain 
on a worfe footing than foreigners, whom we cannot, 
without violence, prevent from trading wherever they 
pleafe. Let, however, the refidence of the free merchants 
be confined to Calcutta; as the influence which all the 
natives of Britain have acquired over the inhabitants 
of Bengal, is fo great, that the felfifii can convert 
it into the means of oppreflion. The Indian agents 
of Britifh traders will not carry, among a wretched 

• people, the fame terror which clothes their matters ; 
whom it is a kind of facrilege not to obey, in their moft 
unjuft commands. 

The fefvants of the Company will have many ob- Superior fer** 

• t • r 1 ^ vaii ts debar- 

jectidns to this propofol. But the management of the red fiorn. 
revenues, and of the general trade, which muft remain 
'in their hands, will ftill give them fuperior advantages, 
fufHcient to gratify all their reafonable defires. The 
influence of a member of the council will, without 
doubt, enable any man, in that high ftation, to engrofs 
a fhare of the trade, almoft equal to a partial monopoly. 

Should even a man of that rank be fo felf-denied, a3 
not to take advantage of the influence annexed to his 
place, his attention to commerce would encroach on 
3 die 
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the time allotted for public affairs. Let him* therefore, 
when he rifes to the board, be debarred from trading, 
either direCtly or indirectly, by fevere penalties of law ; 
and let there an ample allowance be made forhis 
fcrvices, from the funds of the Company. 


Religion. 

jy/JEN who fubmit to bodily fervitude, have been 
known to revolt againft the flavery impofed on 
their minds. We may ufe the Indians for our benefit 
in this world, but let them ferve themfelves as they can 
in the next. All religions muft be tolerated in Bengal, 
except in the practice of fome inhuman cuftoms, which 
the Mahommedans have already, in a great meafure, 
deftroyed. We muft not permit young widows, in 
their virtuous enthufiafm, to throw themfelves on the 
funeral pile, with their dead hufbands; nor the fick 
and aged to be drowned, when their friends delpair of 
their lives. 

The Hindoo religion, in other relpeCts, inlpires the 
pureft morals. Productive, from its principles, of the 
greateft degree of fubordination to authority, it prepares 
mankind for the government of foreign lords. It fup- 

plies, 
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plies, by its well-followed precepts, the place of penal 
hws ; and it renders crimes almoft unknown in the 
land. The peaceable fentiments which it breathes, 
will check the more warlike do&rincs promulgated by 
the Coran. The prudent fucceflors of Timur faw that 
the Hindoo religion was favourable to their power; 
and they flieathed the fword, which the other princes 
of the Mahommedan perfuafion employed in eftablilh- 
ing their own faith, in all their conqucfts. Freedom 
of confcicnce was always enjoyed in India in the ab- 
fence of political freedom. 

Attention muft be paid to the ufages and very prc- ofaiirci;- 
judices Of the people, as well as a regard for their re- s ‘° n:> ' 
ligion. Though many things of that kind may appear 
abfurd and trivial among Europeans, they are of the 
utmoft importance among the Indians. The lcaft 
breach of them may be produ&ive of an cxpulfion 
from the fociety, a more dreadful punifhment Draco 
himfelf could not devife. But the caution about re- 
ligion is fuperfluous : thefe are no converting days. 

Among the lift of crimes committed in Bengal, perfe- 
ction for religion is not to be found; and he that will 
confent to part with his property, may carry his opinions 
away with freedom. 
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The Executive Power. 

jjc",c :tio« on ^jpHE great path of general regulation is with lefs 
difficulty traced, than the minute lines which 
carry the current of government from the center to the 
extremities of the Hate. Practice refills theory more 
on this fubjedl than in any other ; and the wifeft legi- 
flators can neither forefee nor prevent obftacles, which 
may rife in the progrefs of time. In a country where the 
body of the people meet annually, in their reprefenta- 
tives, to new inconveniences new remedies may be 
inftantly applied ; and even the mandate of the defpot 
lofes half its tyranny, in the expedition with which it 
oppofes evil. 

mode of !e* The diflance of Bengal from the eye of the Britiffi 

filiation j # 

legiflature, renders it extremely difficult for them to 
frame laws againft every emergency that may arife ; and 
it is equally difficult, with propriety, to create a legifla- 
tive authority in a kingdom, which cannot, in the 
nature of things, have a reprefentative of its own. The 
executive' power being veiled in the governor and coun- 
cil, it is dangerous to trull them with ; the legiflative ; 
and it is impoffible to permit the court of jullice, 
which we mean to propofe, to make thole laws upon 

which 
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which they are to decide. The lead; of two evils is 
preferred by the prudent. Let the governor and 
council fugged annually, in their general letter, the 
necefiary regulations; and thele, after being duly 
weighed by the Company, in their collective body at 
home, be laid before parliament, to be by them, if 
found juft, neceflary, and equitable, framed into a law. 
The general laws for the government of Bengal being, 
by the Britilh legiflature once eftablifhed, the inconve- 
niences which may arile in India, will neither be (o 
great nor detrimental as to occafion much milchief for 
one, or even two years ; in which time, the propofed 
regulations, fent home by the governor and council, 
will return to them with the force of laws. 

The executive power, in its full extent, as at prefent, 
muft be vefted in a prefident and council, of which the 
chief juftice and commander in chief of the troops 
ought to be, ex officio , members. The number ftiould 
be encreafed to fix teen, of which any live, with the 
prelident, may form a board; and ten always to refide at 
Calcutta, exclulive of thechiefjuftice and the commander 
in chief, Ihould even the peaceablenefs of the times permit 
him to be abfent from the army. The four remaining 
councilors fhould be directed to refide in the capitals oi the 
larger diftriCls, into which, for the benefit of juftice, we 
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fhall hereafter divide the provinces of Bengal and Behar. 
The bufinefs for forming regulations to make a founda- 
tion of a law, being of the laft importance, ought never 
to come before lefs than ten members in council, of 
whom the chief juftice ought invariably to be one. ♦ 

boards of rc* Let a general board of revenue be eftabliflied at Cal- 

venues, 

cutta, at which a member of the council is to prefide. 
Let this board, in its inferior departments, be conduded 
by the Company’s fervants; and let it receive the cor- 
refpondence and check the accounts of four other 
boards of the fame kind, but of inferior jurifdidion, to 
be fixed at Dacca, Murfhedabad, Mongeer, and Patna, 
Let the provinces of Bengal and Behar be divided into 
five equal divifions, each fubjed, in the firft inftance, 
to one of the four boards, which are all under the con- 
troul of the fuperior board of revenue eftabliflied at 
Calcutta. In the lefler diftrids, let a Company’* 
fervant fuperintend the collodion of the revenue; and 
be accountable for his tranfadions to the board, under 
vvhofe jurifdidion he ads. 

Ni'ceflarv The w ild chaos of government, if the abfence of all 
rule deferves the name, which fubfifts in Bengal,, muft 
be utterly removed. There fome faint traces of the 
Britifii conftitution is mixed with the pofitive orders of 

a Court 
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a Court of Dire&ors, the convenient and temporary ex- 
pedients of a trading governor and council, the fecret 
orders of the feled committee, the influence of the pre- 
fldent, with the Nabob, and the boifterous dcfpotifln of 
Mahommed Riza. To feparate, or even to reftrain 
them within proper bounds, is beyond human capacity ; 
fome branches muft be lopt off to give more vigour and 
room to others to flourifli. Mubarick muft retire from 
the Mufnudj Mahommed Riza and the fecret com- 
mittee vanifh away ; and even the council itfelf muft 
be reftrained from brevi manu defpotifm ; fuch as, the 
fending home, by force, Britifli fubje&s, and difmifling 
officers without the fentcnce of a court martial. 


Judicial Power . 

fjpO preferve the health of the political body, the Reunion. 

pure ftream of impartial juftice muft rufh, with 
vigour, through every vein. When it meets with ob- 
ftru&ions, a difeafe is produced ; and, when the whole 
mafs becomes corrupted, a languor fucceeds, which fre- 
quently terminates in death. To drop the metaphor, 
the diftributers ofjuftice ought to btfindependent of every 
thing but the law. The executive part of government 
muft not interfere with the dccifions of the judge, 
otherwife that officer, who was created for tire dcience 

of 
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Various 
jui iftlict ons 

in Lengvil. 


Confl.iWcs 
and j ullices 
of the peace. 


of tie fubjed from injury, becomes a tool of oppreffion 
in the hands of defpotifm. 

The firfl; principle of wife legiflation is to open an 
eafy paflage to the temple of Juftice. Where the feat of 
red refs is either diffant or difficult of accefs, an injury 
is forgot to avoid the trouble of complaint ; and thus 
injudicc is encouraged by the almoll certain profped of 
impunity. To avoid this evil, the Author of the 
Enquiry thinks it neceflary, that the ad of the legi- 
fiature, which fihall conftitute the mode of diftributing 
jufticc, fhouid alfo divide Bengal and Behar into five 
great provinces, the capitals of which ought to be Cal- 
cutta, Murffiedabad, and Dacca, in Bengal ; and Patna 
and Mongcer, in Behar. Let each of thefe five great 
divifions be fubdivided into ten Chucklas, or extenfive 
diftrids, almofl the number of which the kingdom qonfifts 
at prefent ; and let each of thefe be ftill fubdivided into 
an indefinite number of Pergunnas. 

To bring juflice, to ufe a certain author’s words, 
home to the door of every man, let there, in each vil- 
lage, be eftabliffied,* as in the days of the empire, a 
Muckuddum, to ad as a con liable for the prefervation of 
the peace. A Shcichdar, with a commiffion fimilaf to 
that of a juftice of the peace, ffiould be fixed in the moft 
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centrical part of the Pergunna or lefier difirid, to whom 
difputes, which cannot be quafhcd by the authority of 
the Muckuddum or con liable, maybe referred. Let the 
court of this officer, however, communicate with ano- 
ther of a more extenfiveand ample jurifdidion, eftablilh- 
ed in the capital of the divifion or diftrid, of which the 
Pergunna is a part* 

Similar to the office of a Shcikdar or jufiice of the Cutiv 01 
peace, ought to be that of the Cutwal or mayor of great 
towns and confiderable cities. The wifdorn of the houfc 
of Timur eftablilhed this officer, to animadvert upon 
thieves, gamblers, and other mifereantsj to remove rfui~ 
fances, to fupprefs pimps and jugglers, to prevent fore- 
flalling of grain and other provifionsj to be the regula- 
tor of the market, and to decide in all trivial and vexa- 
tious difputes, that tended toward a breach of the peace. 

His minilferial office coincided almoft with that of the 
mayors of our lefier towns ; and his court was the coun- 
terpart of the now obsolete Curia pedis pulverizati, 
mentioned by our lawyers. 

In every Chuckla, of greater divifion, let there be 
eftablilhed a court limilar in its nature, but different in 
its mode, to the courts of Cutcherri, inftituted in the 
days of the empire. Let this court be compofed ol the 
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Company’s fcrvant, refiding for the collection of the re- 
venue in the Chuckla, and of two Mahommed Cizis , 
and two Brahmins. The fervant of the Company ought 
to be the nominal prefident of the court, but only to 
fit when the voices are equal,. to throw his cafting-vote 
on the fide of equity. In fuch a cafe the procefs to begin 
anew. The fees of the court muft be regulated, and a 
table of the expcnce of every article to be hung up to 
public view, in the common hall. The punifhment for 
corruption, upon conviction in the fupreme court of 
Bengal, ought to rife to a degree of feverity, fuitable to 
the danger of the crime. 

This court, befdes the power of hearing appeals from 
the decifions of the Sheichdar in the Idler diftriCts, 
ought to retain its ancient authority, fubjeCt, however, 
to an appeal from decifions beyond a fum to be fpeci- 
fied, to the provincial courts, which fhall be hereafter 
deferibed. Its jurifdiCtion ought to extend to the con- 
tracting and diffolving of marriages, to the fettlement of 
doweries for women, and the fuccdlion to money and 
moveables among children, according to the refpeCtive 
inftitutes of the Mahommedan and Hindoo fyftenis of 
religion, it ought affo to be a court of record ; and to 
be obliged to keep an exad regifler of all public and 
private contracts, births, marriages, and deaths} and, to 
execute that department of the bufinefs, a Canongoe and 

a Muta- 
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a Mutafeddy, as clerks, ought to be annexed to each 
court. Thefe, with other matters to be deferibed in the 
fucceeding fedtion, ought to comprehend the whole- 
power of the court of Cutchcrri. 

In each of the capitals of the five provinces, a mem- 
ber of the council of Rate at Calcutta ought to relide. 
He, together with pofleffing the management of the 
Company's commercial affairs in his province, ought to 
be empowered, by a fpecial commiflion, with three af- 
feflors of the elder refident fervants, to form, and pre- 
fide in a court of juftice, which we {hall, for diftindtion, 
call, The provincial court of appeal. To diredt their 
judgment upon points of law, an officer, under the 
name of Attorney-general for the province, ought to be 
appointed to give his advice, together with a Mahom- 
medan Cazi, and an Indian Brahmin, to explain the 
principles of their refpedtive inflitutions and ufages, and 
to tender oaths to the parties. Suits may originate in 
this court; and it ought to have the power of removing 
before itfelf the proceedings of the court o£Cutcherri. 

To eftabliffi thoroughly the independence of the ju- 
dicial on the executive power, a fupreme court, from 
which an appeal ought only to lie to Great Britain, ffiould 
be eredted at Calcutta, by the authority of the legifla- 
VqIj. III. . r ture. 
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ture. Let it confift of a chief juftice and three puifne 
juftices, who derive their commifiions from the king ; 
and let them be in Bengal the counterpart of the court 
of king’s bench in England. The jurifdidtion of this 
court, which, from its tranfeendent power, may be 
called the fupreme court of Bengal, ought to extend, 
without limitation, over the whole kingdom ; and to 
keep the inferior courts, within the bounds of their 
authority; as well as to decide ultimately upon all 
appeals. It ought to protcdl the juft rights of the 
fubjedt, by its fudden and even fummary interpofttion; 
and to take cognizance of criminal as well as of civil 
caufes. 

To carry juftice, in criminal matters, with all the 
expedition poftlble, through our conquefts, it is 
propofed, thas two of the puifne juftices fhall, twice 
a-year, go on circuits, to the refpedtive capitals of the 
five provinces, one into the three provinces in Bengal,, 
and one into the two, into which Behar is to be di- 
vided. The puifne juftice fhall fit, upon thelc occa- 
fions, with the members of the provincial court; but the 
member of the council, who is the prefident of the 
court, fhall ftill be confidered as the principal judge. 
In criminal matters, the culprit Ihall be tried by a jury 
of Britilh fubjedts only ; there being always a fufficient 
number of good and lawful men to form a jury, in the 
4. ‘ capital 
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capital of the province. In the fupreme court at Cal- 
cutta, difputes between the natives may be decided in 
civil cafes, according to equity, without a jury, by the 
judges; but, in fuits between Britifh fubjetfs, the mat- 
ter ought to be tried by a jury, upon the principles of 
the law of England. 

The foie management of the revenue of Bengal, being 
in the Company, many capital alterations are ncccflary 
to be made in that important branch. The great chan- 
nel of public juftice has been, by the above regulations, 
feparated from the executive power ; but fome part of 
the judicial authority mull Bill remain in the Compa- 
ny’s hands. To manage the receipts of the revenue, it 
has been already mentioned, that five boards mu ft be 
formed, the fuperior one of which to remain in Calcut- 
ta. The boards ought to confift of two divifions, or 
rather of two fidcs ; the receipt of the Exchequer, and 
’ the judicial part, which muft enable them to inforce the 
payment of the revenues. 

The mode of proceeding in this branch ought to rife 
in the fame gradations with the courfe of appeals in the 
civil line of difputes between man and man. Let the 
Cutcherries inforce the payment of the revenues of the 
Chucklas, under an appeal to the provincial board, 
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confined a 
inch. 


whofe decifiions, beyond certain funis, ought to be fub* 
jedt to the revilion of the general board at Calcutta. 
But, as the Bate mu ft not fuller through delay, let the 
fum in difpute, upon a decilion againft the fubjedt, by 
any of the courts of revenue before whom the fuit fhall 
originate, be forthwith paid into the exchequer; and 
let the perfon aggrieved feek for redrefs, by petition, to 
the court which is placed immediately above that court,, 
of whofe decilion he complains. 

The board of revenue, in each of the capital cities of 
the live provinces, except in Calcutta, where no court of 
law except the fupreme court exifts, is to be made up of 
the fame perlons whom we have already placed as judges 
in the provincial court of appeal. The court of exche- 
quer, in England, examines, by a lidtion, into all forts 
oi civil caufes. It is neceftary to preclude the boards 
of revenue from fuch powers, as a court of exchequer. 
As provincial courts of common law, their decilions 
are liable to an appeal to the fupreme court at Calcutta, 
and therefore any prejudices which they may be fup- 
pofed to imbibe, as members of the executive part of 
government, cannot be of great detriment to the people, 
lubjedt as their proceedings are to a court not amenable 
to the jurifdiclion of the Company. - 


Obfervations 
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Obfervations on the judicial P ov.tr . 

r J'HE defpotifm which naturally fprung from the Reflection : 

double government which arofe on the foundation 
of the fuccefs of our arms in Bengal, repreffed one evil, 
whilft it gave birth to a thoufand. Thofe frequent dis- 
putes which grow between individuals, where the accefs 
to juftice is eafy, were quafhed by a terror which pre- 
vented an unfortunate people from appearing before rulers 
. who wanted but an excufe toopprefs. The hand of power 
fell heavy upon both the plaintiff and defendant; and, 
therefore, men put up with injuries from one another, 
in hopes of concealing themfelves from the rigid eyes of 
government. This alludes to the boifferous tyranny of 
the minifter of a nominal Nabob ; indolence was more 
our crime, than cruelty. 

The doors opened to juft ice in the preceding fedion, o„ what or 
will, without doubt, introduce an ample harveft for men law* 
of the law ; but it is better that they fliould live by li- 
tigioufnefs, than that the people fliould perifli by tyran- 
ny. The objection rifing from this circumftance muff 
therefore vanifh in the utility of the thing ; and another 
objection, juft as obvious, may be as eafily removed. It 
6 may 
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may be thought impolitic by fome, that any part of the 
judicial- authority Ihould remain in the hands of the na- 
tives. But this is objected in vain. - The officers ofjuf- 
tice, as well as being fubjedt to a revifion of their de- 
crees to the Britiffi, derive from them their own power; 
and the people, by being left in poffeflion of fome of their 
laws and ufages, will be flattered into an inviolable fub- 
miffion to our government. 

Though the inhabitants of Bengal are, from their na- 
tural difpofition, prepared to fubmit to any fyftem of 
government, founded upon juftice, there are fome laws 
of their own, which abfolute power itfelf muft not vio- 
late. The regulations, with regard to their women and 
religion, muft never be touched; and, upon mature con- 
flderation, the Author of the Enquiry is of opinion, that 
many other ancient inftitutions might be left entire. 
There are, however, particular ufages eftabliffied by time 
into a law, which our humanity muft deftroy. No pe- 
cuniary compenfation muft be permitted for murder; 
no theft be puniffied by cutting off the hand. Let the 
Mahommedan laws ftill in force againft the Hindoos be 
abrogated; let no women bum themfelves with their 
hulbands, no dying perfon be expofed by his friends. 


To 
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To leave the natives entirely to their own laws, would to the na- 
be to confign them to anarchy and confufion. The in- 
habitants of Bengal are divided into two religious feefts, 
the Mahommedan and Hindoo, almoft equal in point of 
numbers. Averfe, beyond meafure, to one another, 
both on account of religion and the memory of mutual 
injuries, the one party will not now fubmit to the laws 
of the other ; and the diflention which fubfifts between 
individuals, would, without a prefliire from another 
power, fpread in a flame over the whole kingdom. It 
is, therefore, abfolutely neceflary for the peace and pro- 
fperity of the country, that the laws of England, in fo far 
as they do not oppofe prejudices and ufages which can- 
not be relinquifhed by the natives, fliould prevail. The 
meafure, befides its equity, is calculated to preferve that 
influence which conquerors muft poflefs to retain their 
power. 

The expence of the judicial eftablifhment is but tri- Expence of 
vial, if compared to the advantages which the kingdom 
of Bengal muft derive from fuch a neceflary inftitution. 

The judges in every country fliould be placed in afflu- 
ence; in Bengal they ought to derive a fortune from the 
labour of fome years. The natives of a northern climate 
fettle not for life in the torrid zone ; they always place 
the profpeft of returning with wealth to their friends, 

among 
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among their great inducements for venturing to crofs the 
ocean. The following table prefents an eftimate of the 
annual expence qf juftice in Bengal. 


The Supreme Court of Bengal. 


One chief juftice, - - 

Three puifne juftices, 

One attorney general, 

One regifter, - 
Two Cazis and two Brahmins, 
to attend the court, 
Contingencies, - - 


10,000 

15,000 

3.000 

2.000 

0,400 

1.000 


£• 3 J i400 

The four provincial courts of ap- 
peal, coniifting of the Company’s 
fervants. 

Four counfellors, as prefidents, £. 2,000 
Twelve afleflors, - - . - 2,400 

One provincial attorney in each, 2,000 
One regifter in each, - . - 0,8oq 

One Cazi and one Brahmin in 

each, - ~ - 0,800 

Contingencies in all, - - 1,600 


£r. 9 > 6 o° 

Fifty 
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Fifty courts of Cutcherri. 

Fifty prcfidents, being fervants of 
the Company, - - jT. 

Two hundred afl’eflors, 

Fifty regifters, - 
Fifty Clerks, - « 


5.000 
10,000 

i,5°o 

1.000 


And Cut- 
cherri courts. 


£• 5 ^> 5 00 


The above calculation, it is hoped, will not be Obfervatioa. 
thought extravagant, for difpenfing juftice to fifteen 
millions of people. The falaries of the members of 
the boards of revenue, and of tliefe, as forming eolith 
of exchequer, are not mentioned, as the Company is 
fuppofcd to pay its own fervants, with cert..!,: funis 
and lucrative privileges for the whole of their trouble. 

The Shiechdars, the Cutwals, and the Muckuddums, 
have no falaries; the influence and diflinttion which 
they (hall derive from then employments, being a 
fufficient reward for their toil. 
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General ReJleSlions on the Plan. 

JpROPERTY being once eftablilhed, and the forms 
of juftice to protedt it delineated, public pro- 
fperity is placed on a folid foundation. But the love of 
money, which generally prevails, renders the raoft of 
mankind more anxious to poflcfs prelent profit, than to 
look forward to future advantage. The plan which we 
have laid down in the preceding fedtions, will begin to 
yield an apparent benefit from its commencement; at 
the fame time that the tide will become the more rapid 
the longer it flows. 

The immediate pecuniary advantages which will rife 
to Bengal, are to be derived from various fources. The 
removal of the emperor, either to Patna or Mongcer, 
will lave to the kingdom his penfion of three hundred 
and twenty-five thouland pounds ; the revenues of the 
territory of Bulwant Singh, three hundred and twelve 
thouland five hundred pounds to be {pent in Bengal; 
and fifty thouland pounds, which is now fent abroad, 
without hopes of return, to pay three battalions of bit r 
troops, Rationed at Allahabad. This film of fix hun- 
dred and eighty- feven thoufand pounds,' thfbwh 'at 
once into the circulation, would animate the languid 

pulfc 

r> 

di 
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pulfc of commerce ; and* at once prepare the kingdom 
for the commercial improvements, which the plan, in 
its other regulations, feems abfolutcly to enfurc. 

The future advantages arife alfo from various fittings. futme 

° , I O a a vantai: . , 

The influx of fpecie and inhabitants, which the file of 
the wafte as well as of the cultivated lands, would draw 
from all the other provinces of Ilindoflan, would be 
produdive of immediate national wealth. The ad- 
vancement of agriculture; Would promote the advance* 
ment of naanuiadures. The peace of the country 
'would be fecurcd from abroad y and juftice,. by prc« 
vailing at home, would attach the natives; to a govern* 
ment, on the liability of which the pofilflion of their 
landed property depended. The dlablilhment of a 
paper currency, on 1 national faith and the Company’s 
fecurity, would, enable mankind to bring all their pro- 
perty into adion, lower the exorbitant intereft of money, 
and render. Bengal, in the fpace of a few years, the moll 
commercial, the moll flourifhing, and the moll wealthy 
kingdom, of its extent, in A fla. 

The Company, in the mid ft of the profpetity of the I j be derived 
fubjed, would amazingly thrive in their affairs. A fum P Un - 
not lefs; jthan ten ,mil lions, independent of their revenue, 
would, . in the ipace pf ■ four years, flow from the itrfl fales of 
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the land into their coffers. The improvement of their 
prefent revenue would join iffue, with its future certainty 
ahd permanency. A large annual fum would arife, from 
a thorough examination of tenures; and from impoft* 
already laid upon fairs, markets, entrance into great 
towns, (hops, magazines of grain, fees upon marriages, 
tolls collected at ferries, licences for exercifing trades, 
groUnd-tent of houles, which though at prelent paid 
by the public, have never been brought to account by 
Mahommed Riza and the general farmers. Thefe ar- 
ticles, at the loweft average, might amount to the an- 
nual fum of four hundred thoufand pounds. Five 
hundred thoufand pounds would yearly be faved in 
penfions, and on the 'charge of colk&ion ; beftdes, the 
imffienfe encreafc in the revenues, which would mqft 
certainly be derived from the growing profperity of the 
kingdom. 

’ * • 1 : , , ' . ‘ ; , t 

The abfolute eftablilhment of property, without 
which written law feems fuperfluous to ibciety, is> as 
has been obferved, the foundation upon which national 
profperity "'is laid. Regulations which flop Ihort qf 
this primary objeft, are only temporary, expedients, 
which may, for a time, alleviate the pain of the diftem- 
pet, but itetfn never cure. A tacit: : acquiefcence in 
thfe right of poffeffion of the natives, the prevention of 

fome 
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fome part of the prefent national wafte, a mild dc- 
fpotifm, which we may dignify with the name of 
Jufiice, will have an immediate good cffed ; but the 
advantage is limited, partial, and tranfient; and the 
Author of the Enquiry will venture to affirm, that, 
unlefs fomething fimilar to what has been, in the pre- 
ceding fedions, propofed, is adopted, Bengal will, in the 
courfe of a few years, decline into a ffiadow, and vanifh 
from our hands. 

Miracles are not to be expelled in this age ; and, «<!'«««. 
' without them, in the abfence of a bold and determined 
exertion, the boafted fruits of our vidories in the Eaft, 
will wither with our laurels* A kingdom, lying under 
all the difadvantages of a foreign conqueft, which, 
without return, deprives it of one million and an half 
of its annual induftry, muft fink under the weight, un- 
lefs it is placed on a better footing than the furrounding 
countries - which pay no tribute. Let our juftice to 
our own fubjeds, let the advantages of our regulations, 
entice foreigners with their wealth to fettle among us; 
let Jusy without 1 the fword, appropriate the wealth of 
India by our policy ; otherwife the Bream which flows 
into* Great Britain, will fooa become dry. The lake, 
whicfc'-fibdsfity has (already difappeared from the banks. 
Temporary regulations may dazzle with their imme- 
diate 
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diatc effedp hut. a permanent plan, which in its wide 
circle comprehends futurity, will, prelirve the .vigour 
and health of Bengal,, to the verge of that political death, 
to which all empires feem.to be fuhjeded by Fate. 


Concluding ■ Refactions . 

ENTS deduced from general principles, 
however obvious they may appear, fh.ikc, npt the 
bulk of mankind fo forcibly as fads. The revenues of 
Bengal* without including the Jagjccrs,. amounted,' in 
the year. 1766, tp near three millions qnd.fc hundred 
thpufand pounds of our money. The charge pf col- 
ledion, ; the Nabob’s government, pcnfioqs, civil, mili- 
tary, and marine expcnccs, being t deduded, there re- 
mained a balance of one million three hundred, thpu,- 
fand pounds, for. the Company. The expcnccs have, 
fmee been encreafing yearly, and the revenues decreaf- 
ing. Both were haflening to that middle point,, which 
would balance the accounts of the Brjfifh nation, vy-ith 
the fortune of their arms in the Eaft. t 

To conceal this dcci;eafe as much as polTible, men 
fell on a very fhallow and poor expedient. TJh# fee-. 

vants. of thp Company prqtraded. thp.. 4pK.^<dpdng- 

the 
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the accounts to make up the ufual fum ; and, by thefe 
■means, an encroachment of five months Was, by de- 
grees, made upon the fucceeding year. To under- 
Hand this circumftance, it is necefiary to obferve, that 
the collections are not fixed to a particular term. 
They are continued without intermiffion, and the pro- 
duce of the five months, which may amount to one 
million five hundred thoufand pounds, muft be de- 
ducted from the accounts made up, fincc the Dewanny 
was fubmitted to our management. 

Notwithftatiding this deception, it was not the only 
deficiency in the Rate of money affairs. The reve- 
nues of the year 1769 had, befidcs, fallen flaort five 
hundred thobfand pounds; and what further reduction 
the famine which enfued may have made, time can 
only demonfirate. By the belt accounts from Bengal, 
there was not a balance of five hundred thoufand pounds 
remaining, after all expcnccs were paid ; and this was not 
above half the fum necefiary to purchafe the annual 
inveftments of the Company. No fair conclufion, 
however, can be drawn from the produce of one year; 
and the vigilance of the Court of Directors has fincc 
eftablifhed fome beneficial regulations. To flatter the 
fanguin'ei we will fuppofe, that the net balance will 
amount, on tKe prefent footing, to one million. The 

fuiii 
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fum is juft fufficient for the inveftments of the Com- 
pany ; without leaving a Tingle farthing in the treafury 
to anfwei* any extraordinary emergency. 

The advantages of the propofed plan are obvious ; 
and, therefore, eafily explained. Let it be fuppofed, 
that die rent-roll of the year 1766 fhall be taken 
as the rule of the quit-rent to be paid, after the fale of 
the lands. Let none think this funr too much. 
Under the management of the proprietors, the lands 
would in a few years produce, thrice the fum of .three 
millions fix hundred thoufand pounds ; but the fubjed 
muft receive a bribe for his induftry, The Company, 
at prefent, complain, that the Talookdar ( s, or thole who 
pofiefs lands in property, run, away with a^ the tenants. 
Their eftates are flourifliing, whilft our limited policy of 
letting the lands by the year, has created folitudes around. 
After a thorough examination of fictitious tenures, 
private encroachments and public embezzlements, we 
may, with great propriety, venture to add, at leaft one 
million to the above fum. But to fpeak with a mode- 
ration which precludes reply, we (hall only take it for 
granted, that four hundred thoufand pounds are, by 
thefe means, only gained. Even this fum will fix the 
annual revenue at four millions ; and there let it reft till 
the profperity of the country (hall authorife an cncreafe, 
by flight imports on trade and the articles of confuroption. 

The 
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The abolition ,of the, tyrannical and impolitic govern- 
menTpf the Nabob, yfcill : , Ip#? q fqving. of live hundred 
thoufand pounds on , the a^nu^b^pe^pcs. The fact is 
notorious, that the real expence of this fecondary and 
intermediate government, in penfions and in the mode 
oTdoMe$ioin, exceeds fix hundred thouland pounds; but 
the judicial atid fiftraf fyftems eftabliihed in the preced- 
ing plart will not exceed one hundred thoufand pounds, 
with all the advantages of a faluta'ry and equitable admi- 
niftratibri of juftice and law. To this fum we may add 
the five hundred thoufand pounds which have fallen off 
’ from the revenue, as the’ firft-fruits of the plan; all 
which,, fuppofing the expencesof the civil, military, and 
marine departments to" i*em#in as at prefent, would make 
ah andual difference of'one’ million four hundred thou- 
fand pounds, in favour of the Company. The iriveft- 
ments of the Company might in that cafe be increa fed i 
yet leave a fum for the treafury in Calcutta for emer- 

* V C * * * * - 1 i '* ‘ ' • ' \ ' . .... . . .T I 

eencics* 

- :iThedr<?af«ry, however,, .ought not to be too rich, left 
ftticulatioft fhould dcatkn in- the kingdom. Tvyo .mil- 
lionVin fpOokty oiijd be . fu ffic.kji t. To.cmploy the fur- 
plus to advantage, ( $cge$hssp wfth .tfc ten millions,, which 
afeffjfapp*)fed t^^ftffsoin th^kk' 0 ^ the lands, a bank 
ought; to be eft&blifhedl fqr the, pyrpofe, of lending out 
fumS of money, not exceeding three years purchase on 
lahded fecurity to the Proprietors, at the iota reft ol Icven 
per centum. The land-holders would be, by thefo 
Vol. III. t means, • 
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means, enabled to raife the neceflary hums, at lefs than 
half the intereft which they now pay; and the Com- 
pany would have good fecurity for their advances. Let 
us fuppofe, that, in the courfe of a few years, ten mil- 
lions were lent upon thefe terms, that fum would pro- 
duce an annual intereft of feven hundred thoufand 
pounds ; which, upon the whole plan, makes a yearly 
balance, in favour of the Company, of two millions 

ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND POUNDS MORE THAN THEY AT 

present receive, exclufive of a prodigious and 
growing treasure ; and the moderate impofts which 
may be hereafter laid on articles of luxury. 

The Plan, to fpeak the leaft its favour, is practicable 
in its great and general line. It would produce, even 
partially followed, immenfe, fudden, and permanent 
advantages; but no human forefight can abfolutely 
eftimate the precife fums. Though the Author of the 
Enquiry has not the vanity to fuppofe that his fcheme is, 
in all its branches, infallible, he will venture to pledge 
himfelf to his country, that, fhould the more material parts 
of his fyftem be adopted, the advantages to be derived 
from it would not fall fhort of his calculations. His know- 
ledge of the kingdom of Bengal, and its various re- 
fources, gives him a confidence on this fubjedt, to which 
he is not intitled by his abilities. 
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A D V E R T- I S E M E N T. 

T HOUGH -the Author of this volume derives by far the 
greateft part of his fails from Eaftern writers, he has not- 
overlooked the interrupted glimpfes of the transitions in the Mo- 
gul empire, preferved by intelligent Europeans, who travelled, 
the laft century, into India. He relies upon their authority with 
regard to what they had feert. He prefers the accounts of do- 
meftic writers, to what they only heard. He draws his informa- 
tion chiefly from the following authors; and the originals are, at 
this moment, in his hands. 

I. Mirat ul Waridat; or, The Mirror of Occurrences, 
written by Mahommed Shuffia of Delhi. He undertook 
the work at the requeft of Byram Chan, in the reign of Ma- 
hommed Shaw. He profefles his book to be a continuation 
of the work of Ferifhta ; and it contains a compendious hifto- 
ry of the Mogul Empire, from the death of Akbar, to the in- 
vafion of Nadir Shaw. 

II. Jehangirr Namma; or, The History of the Empe- 
ror Jehangire. By Matimid Chan of Delhi. 

III. Shaw Jehan Namma; or, The HisTpRY of the Em- 
peror Shaw Jehan. By Mirza Casim, thefonofMiR- 
za Amin, private fecretary to Aurungzibe. Our Author 
fucceeded his father in that office. 

IV. Rose Na%ima ; or, A Journal of the firft Ten Years of Au- 
rungzebe. By the fame Writer. . . 

V. Allumgire Namma ; or, The HistorXiOF Ai&vmg-xrb 
or Aurungzebe. By the fame. This work is little more 
than an abridgment of the above. , 

VI. Mirat Allum; or, The Mirror of the World. By 
Nazir Buchtar Chan, a man of . letters,, who led a ; pri- 
vate life near Feridabad, within a few miles of Agra. This 
work contains the hiflory df the fir ft Ten Years of Aurung- 
zebe. 
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CHAT, I. 

Obfervations— — Death of Akbar Accejfion of Selim, by the 

name of Jeh angire Rebellion of Sultan Chufero Battle 

of Lahore ChuJerd s misfortunes— —Rebellion quafoed- 

Executions — :ir with Perfta A eonfpiracy. 


r|^ H E great abilities of Akbar confirmed the houfe of Timur 
: i "on the 'throne, and eftablilhed tranquillity over all their 
vaft coriquefls in'lndia. Vigorous in his mcafurcs, with- 
out tyranny, he iinprcllcd the minds of men with awe, and 
checked 1 that fpirit of difeord and private ambition, which had pre- 
vailed in' more feeble' feigns. Government becoming fettled and 
Urtiformig/- i ti ( Veg'UlhtibiU , the arts of civil life began to increafe 
aod#»f>rith, atnd'ng U' people naturally induftrious'and ingenious. 


The fplendor of the court, the wealth of individuals, created a 
I Voi. III. 15 general 
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general tafle for pomp and magnificence; and the crowded levees 
of the great, where all endeavoured to excel in the art of pleafing, 
rendered the Indians equal in politenefs to the nations of Europe. 
Learning was not unknown, if we exclude the abftrufe fciences. 
The Arabian and brahmin fyfiems of philofophy were fludied ; 
and the powers of the mind were generally cultivated and improved. 

This character of civilization, it mult be confefied, tallies not 
v.iih the political conduct of the people. But neceffity and felf- 
prefervation make a kind of apology for crimes under defpotifm, 
which would be unpardonable in a community governed by general 
and known laws. In Hates lubjcht to arbitrary government, there 
is no fecurity, no honour, no independence in private life. The 
nation is divided into two forts of people, the opprefi'ors and the 
opprefied. Every man of fpirit, of family, and of fortune, mult, 
in felf-defence, endeavour tp poflefs a ihare of the government 
under which he was born. When he Harts forth from obfeurity, 
he mult adopt the political principles of his country, or be ruined 
in all his fchemes, however repugnant thefe principles may be to 
the general dictates of humanity, and the particular dilpofitionof 
his own mind. The greateft virtues therefore are often blended 
with the worft vices; and this circumftance gives a variety and 
It length of feature to Afiatic characters, unknown in the fettled 
governments of the weft. 

Though the empire of the Mahommcdans it) , India, was 
not fo extenfive under Akbar as it had been under feme 
princes of the Patan Dynafty, it comprehended a vaft traCt 
of country, divided into twenty-two provinces; each equal to 
fomc kingdoms in wealth, fertility and extent *.. A finall part 

only of the Decan or fourthern peninful.a of India had been con- 

' ■ : .'Si 

* Kandahar, Ghizni, Cabal, Calhmire, Lahore, Moultan, Clutch, Slridi, Aj mete, 
Sirhind, Delhi, Duab, Agra, Allahabad, Oud, Bchar, Bengal, Orifla, Malava, 
Berar, Chandcifh, Guzerat. 

quered : 
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fluercd : yet the dominions of the family of Timur, in their A : 

1 . Iiiij. 1 o l }.. 

northern and fouthern frontiers, fell under the thirty-fixth and < 
ninetenth parallels of latitude ; and they extended thcmlclvcs, 
from eaft to weft, about twenty-five degrees. The revenues, 
according to the Imperial regifter, were thirty-two millions fter- 
ling, received in the exchequer, cxclufive of the cuftomary prefents, 
and the eftates of the officers of the crown, which at their death 
reverted to the emperor, and amounted, at a medium, to twenty 
millions more of our money. Thefe immenfe fums were expended 
In maintaining an army of three hundred thoufand horfc, as many 
of foot, in lupport of the fplendor of the court, and in the falaries 
of civil officers. 


. When the indifpofition of the emperor Akbar rendered him 
incapable of attending to public bufmefs, the whole weight of 
government fell on Chan Azim, the Vifier. Selim, Akbar’s 
only furviving fon, notwithftanding the difputcs which he had 
formerly with his father, was ftill looked upon as the heir of the 
empire. But the Vifier’s daughter being married to Chufero, the 
cldeft fon of Selim, that minifter was defirous of placing the reins 
of government in the hands of his fon-in-law. lie was liipportcd 
in this fcheme by many of the nobles; the moft enterpri/.ing and 
powerful of whom was Raja Man Singh, whofe lifter was the 
mother of Chufero. The Raja, from the antiquity of his family, 
and his own addrefs, commanded all the Hindoo in tore ft in the 
empire; and he had, at that very time, twenty thoufand of hi ; 
native fubje&s of thcRajaput tribe in and near the environs of the 
capital, prepared to execute his orders. Selim being apprized ol 
the powerful confederacy againft him, waited upon his father 
Akbar, two days before his death, and laid before him all their 
fehemes. The emperor called them to his prefence, reprimanded 
them fevetely ; and having publicly acknowledged Selim his law- 

B 2 ful 
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ful fucceflor in the empire, obliged the confederate lords to pay 
him homage, and to promife to i'upport his title. 

On the fixteenth of the fecond Jemmad,in the year of the Higera 
one thoufand and fourteen, the illuftrious Akbar expired at Agra, 
amid the tears of his fubjedts ; who loved him as their father, 
admired him as their leader, and feared him as their prince. The 
promife extorted by the emperor from the Vifier and Man Singh in 
favour of Selim, had no effect on their conduct. He was no 
fooner dead than they afl’embled their party in the houfc of the 
former, and renewed their deliberations in favour of Chufero, in 
prejudice of his father. Selim in the mean time was not idle. 
He convened all bis friends in bis own palace. Things remained 
in fufpcnfe for fome hours. Ferid Bochari, who commanded the 
city-guards, took at length a fpirited refolution. He ordered the 
gates to be fhut, to prevent any troops from entering the city; 
and, taking the keys in his hand, haftened to the palace of Selim. 
He prefented them on his knees, and falutcd him emperor. All 
prefent followed his example. The news foon reached the houfe 
of the Vifier. The party of Chuiero was flruck with a fudden 
panic. They broke up from council, and made all pofliblc hade 
to pay their refpedts to the new fovercign. The Vifier took care 
not to be the lad. The hopes of Chufero were dallied in a mo- 
ment. He was feized with fear, and lied down the river in a fmall 
canoe, with Raja Man Singh, and concealed himfelf in that prince’s 
houfe till he obtained a pardon from his dither. Ferid, for, this 
iignal lcrvice, was advanced to the rank of paymadcr-general of 
the forces, by the title of Murtaza Chan; and many other didin- 
guifliing honours were at the fame time conferred upon him. 

Selim was born at Sikri, near Agra, on Wednefday the feven- 
teenth of the fccond Ribbi, in the nine hundredth and'fevcnty- 

feventh 
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fcventh ycnr of the Higera. The mod remarkable event of Selim’s 

J % Ilig. <_ . 

life, before his acceftion,was, his difobedience to his father’s orders, u— 
rather than his rebellion againft him, about two years prior to that 
monarch’s death. Inlolent at firft, he refilled to return to his 
duty, and was once actually at the head of levcnty thoufaml men. 

Upon the death of the prince Danial, he, however, fubniittccl, 
living then a nearer profped of the throne; Akbar having 
upbraided him for his difobgdicnec at fir ft, and his pufillanmiity 
afterwards, for throwing himfclf upon an enraged fovereign’s 
mercy, when he was at the head of a great army, received him into 
favour. When Selim took the reins of government in his hands, 
lie a {Turned the titles of Noor-ul-dicn Mahornmed Jfii vngirf, 
or Mahornmed the Light of the Faith and conqueror of the 
world. He dated the commencement of his reign f r *n the 
twentieth of the fecond Jemmad 1014, which anfwers to the 21ft 
of October 160 5, being then in the thirty-feventh year of his age. 

Akbar was interred with great pomp at Sccundra, near Agra ; and 
the minds of men were diftraded between grief and joy, funeral 
lblcmnity, and the fcllivity attending upon the accclTion of a new 
fovereign. 

Chan A Am, the difeontented Vifier, and the Raja Man Singh, Hii prudent 

:itid vviL* 

were lb formidable in the empire, that Jehangire thought it moil aimimiira- 
prudent to accept of the offered allegiance of both, and to eon- tl0n ‘ 
firm them in their refpedive honours and governments, without 
animadverfion upon their late condud. Man Singh was difpatchcd 
'‘to his fuhaihip of Bengal; Chan A/im to that of Malava. The 
prince Chufcro made his appearance at court ; and his father, 
after a feverc reprimand, took him at lalt into favour. The 
emperor in the mean time began his reign by a find adminifira- 
tion of jufticc, and by a minute inf pc<flion into the finances and 
refourccs of the ftate. lit ifllied a public edid to confirm all the 

laws 
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laws and regulations in force. Many fubas were removed from 
their refpedtive governments into other provinces : fome were dif- 
miffed to make room for the emperor’s abettors and friends. The 
deprived governors repaired to court to reflorc themfelves, by 
money and intrigue, to their former dignities. Some fucceeded in 
their views : others were reduced to defpair, through want of fuc- 
cefs. The latter began to form treafonablc defigns to recover the 
confecpience and power which they had loft. 

To accomplifh their purpofe, the difeontented lords turned their 
eyes upon Chufcro, and hoped, by his means, to effed a revolu- 
tion in the ftate. They pretended to have the greateft attachment 
to his perfon : they magnified the number of his friends, and his 
own merit. They rouzed his ambition by the praife of paft 
actions, and animated it by the fair profped of prefent fuccefs. 
But what had moft weight with the prince, they intimidated him 
with pretended difeoveries of the defigns of his father againft his 
life. The fecrecy necefiary to be obferved in all arduous under- 
takings againft defpotic governments, rendered it difficult for 
Chufcro to know the true ftate of things. The fpies, whom the 
emperor had placed around him, in the mean time, incrcafed, and 
confirmed his fears. Ambition, aided by timidity, at length pre- 
vailed over filial duty. He plunged therefore into danger, to take 
immediate poffeffion of a throne, which he was born one day to 
mount, without the doubtful fortune of the fvvord. 

Chan Azim, and the Raja Man Singh, had the addrefs not to 
appear openly in the confpiracy. They were, however, known 
to be the life and fupport of the whole. They were ftill under the 
cloud of the emperor’s difpleafure, which, at a convenient feafon, 
might burft on their h£ads. The prince being fo far involved in 
the plot, it would be dangerous for him to recede : and they, 
4 juftly 
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judly confidcring the improbability of fucceis by open force againft 
the Imperial power, propofed the more fpeedy expedient of aflaf- 
finating Jehangirc. The propofal came to the cars of the prince. 
Though he was bent upon rebellion, he dartlcd at parricide. Na- 
ture was rouzed in his bread. “ My father,” laid he, “ may 
enjoy life without a throne ‘ y but I can never enjoy a throne ftained 
with a father’s blood. Let him try the fortune of the field. Let 
ns throYnaway-the daggej a- o f aflallms, and owe our advancement 
to our i'words.” 

The confpirators pretended to applaud the noble lentirnents of the 
prince : but they, from that indant,. were irrefolute and cm bar railed 
in their councils. Many, violent at the beginning, now awed by 
the greatnef of the undertaking, flirunk back from their purpofe, 
and began to thelter tlicmfelves behind one another. The empe- 
ror, in the-mean time, was in part informed of the plot. He pre- 
pared to feize the prince : the latter was apprized of his father’s 
defigns. By a premature difeovery, this confpiracy, like many of 
the fame kind, failed. Fear took pofleffion of the adherents of 
Chufcro. He himfelf was afraid. They neglected to execute the 
daring droke, which their fituation and iafety required. They 
.began to remove themfelves from immediate danger, as if the pre- 
fen t were more to be feared than thofe which in future they had to 
oppofe. They, however, did not altogether relinquish their defigns. 

On Monday the eight of Zehidge, fix months after the accef- 
■HorTof Jehangireto the throne of India, near one hundred of the 
confpirators aflembled privately, in the evening, at the tomb of the 
emperor AJcbar. Chufero having joined them, on pretence of pay- 
ing his devotions at his grandfather’s flirine, they proceeded, that 
very night, toward Delhi. About day-break, next morning, they 
had reached the city of Muttra, about thirty-eight miles from 

. Agra; 
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Agra ; and entered the town, when the troops, who garrifoned the 

— -v / place, were on the parade. They halted for refrelhment ; and 

they had the good fortune not to be lufpc&ed by the officer who 
commanded at Muttra. Iluflein Beg Chan Buduchffii, who had 
been governor of the province of Cabul during a confidcrable part 
of the former reign, being turned out of his office by the emperor, 
was on his way to court. Having travelled in the night 
account of the heat of the weather*—- fee-happened to mtr- the city 
of Muttra at the oppofite gate juft when the prince arrived. They 
met in the market-place. Chufcro was no flranger to the difeon- 
tent of Huflcin; and eftceming him a great acquifltion to his 
party, from his known bravery and popularity among the Tartars, 
who formed a great part of the imperial army, he called him afide, 
and having founded him, laid open his whole plan. Huflcin 
being confcious of no crime agaiufl; the Hate, thought himfclf 
highly injured by Jchangire. Pofleflcd of no property but the 
1 word, from the generolity of his difpolition, which had lavished his 
fortune upon his friends, he required not much intreaty to cfpoufc 
the caule of the prince. 

jimfcro The retinue of Huflcin was but fxnalh Itconfifted of two hun- 

ti:’ rc lies to 

^ died Tartar horfe, and three hundred Afgan foot. But his military 

fame was great; and he gave life to the confpiracy. The prince 
endeavoured to bring over the governor of Muttra to his party. 
That officer, perceiving his intentions, fhut himfclf up in the 
citadel, and would liflcn to no terms. Chufcro had neither time 
nor force to reduce him. He contented himfclf with enliftingvs 
many as he could of the inhabitants and garrifon into his fervice; 
and, leaving Muttra, continued his route to Delhi. 

t: * e The road between the two great cities of Delhi and Agra bcim, 
crowded with travellers,- and detachments of horfe and foot goii ,; 

9 
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on different fervices, the prince forced them to join his flandard. 
Thofe who refufed were, without mercy, put to the fword, after 
being plundered of all their effedts. Small parties of horfc were 
at the fame time difperfed through the country on every fide; and 
fuch as did not immediately take up arms in favour of Chufero 
were fubmitted to military execution, and all the feverities of war. 
M&egi^were compelled to join him, through fear. Others, front 
the lame caufc, llcd'fmtf'tlie woods ; and law from their retreats 
the fmoke of their burning houies, and mourned over their infants 
and aged parents, who had not ilrength to avoid the flames. Some 
more refolute defended themfelves againfl the rebels, and to their 
valour owed their lives. The orders of the prince, it muff be 
owned, did not extend to fuch rigour and cruelty. But he found 
it impoffiblc to refrain from cxceffcs his undifeiplined foldiers. He 
had fet them an example of wickednefs by rebellion ; and it was 
not to be expedted that they would fubmit to his commands in 
favour of humanity and juflicc. 

Such was the wafiefnl progrefs of Chufero to Delhi. His fol- 
lowers having greatly increafed their numbers in the march, he 
laid the fuburbs of that capital under contribution. The gates 
being fliut, the city itfelf was preferved from pillage. The unfor- 
tunate people who lived without the walls, from their delay in 
ratfing the futn impofed upon them, had their houfes confirmed 
with fire. Many thoufamls were ruined. Many, to retrieve their 
affairs, joined the rebels, to make reprifals upon the world for the 
Eft* which they had fuftained. 

At eleven o’clock of the fame night on which Chufero left Agra, 
his father was informed of his flight by the captain-general, who 
was ordered to puriuc immediately the fugitive. About an hour 
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after this officer’s departure with a confiderable bodyofhorfe, the 
emperor, fufpe&ing his loyalty, difpatched his commands to him to 
return. Ferid Bochari, lately raifed to the dignity of Murtaza 
Chan, and to the office of paymafter-general of the forces, was 
difpatched upon that fervice, with an additional number of troops. 
The whole under Ferid amounted to ten thoufand horfe, which_ 
greatly retarded his march. Chufero, of courfe, had the more tunc 
to harafs the country, and to ft re ligt h en'M rii fe 1 f . In the morn- 
ing, as foon as day-light appeared, the emperor mounted his 
horfe; and having affembled all the forces in and near Agra, 
leaving a fufficient garrifon in the place, marched with a great 
army toward Delhi. He was, upon the occafion, heard to repeat 
a vcrfe, which implied, “ That fortune depended upon expedition 
more than on counfcl ; and that his life fhould be darkened who • 
put off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day.” The undu- 
tiful behaviour of a fon, whom he loved, was a fevere ftroke to his 
mind. He refufed to eat or drink, or to take reft for fome time ; 
and even opium, to which he was much addi&ed, he declined. 

The governor and inhabitants of Delhi, having recovered front 
the firft impreffions which the fudden arrival and ravages com- 
mitted by Chufero had made upon their minds, prepared for a , 
refolute defence. Some troops, who were ftationed in different 
parts of the country, had thrown themfelves into the town. As 
there was a confiderable quantity of the Imperial treafure lodged in 
the city, as well as the great wealth of private perfons, the inten- 
tions of the prince were to have furprized Delhi, and to furnilh 
himfelf with money fufficient to raife an army in the province 
of Punjab. But the general terror which his rapacity had excited 
carried the news of his march before him, and difappointed his 
Jefigns. Defpairing of being able to force Delhi to furrender 

before 
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before the arrival of the Imperial army, having remained only two 
days in the fuburbs, Chufcro took the route of Lahore. Having 
been, on his march, joined by a great number of men, he attempted, 
immediately upon his arrival, to take that city by cfcalade. He 
was rcpulfed with fome lofs by the garrifon; and being at the fame 
time deftitute of artillery, he was greatly difconcerted in his mea- 
■ fures. He, however, inverted the place. 


The Imperial troops ftationed in the province threw themfelvcs 
into Lahore. They Tallied out on the befiegers nine fuccertive 
days, but they were as often repulfed, and obliged to fhelter thern- 
felves behind their walls. Chufero in the mean time had drawn 
together fome artillery from fmall fortrefles in the neighbourhood, 
which he had found means to furprife. Nothing could be effected 
againft the place before the arrival of Ferid, the paymafter-general, 
with the emperor’s advanced guard. The prince, with an army 
of thirty thoufand horfe and foot, but without order, without dif- 
cipline, marched out of his camp to give battle to Fetid. The 
garrifon of Lahore perceiving his motions, fell upon his rear. He 
left a part of his army to oppofe them : With the remaining part 
he attacked Ferid. His troops behaved better than their difciplinc 
feemed to promife. He expofed his own perfon. He was at 
length deferted ; and, prefling among the thickeft of the enemy, 
he found himfelf with only a few of his principal adherents, who 
bravely fought by his fide. In this fituation he was furrounded by 
the Imperialifts on every fide. Fie was pcrfonally known to them 
a Hr They were tender of his life ; and, in attempting to tak^ 
him prifoner, they permitted him to make his cfcape. Great 
honours were conferred upon Ferid by the emperor, on account of 
this fignal victory. 
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The unfortunate Chufcro wandered all night through the woods, 
with a few attendants. His army was all difpcrled. lie came in 
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the morning to a hut, where, quite overcome by fatigue, he laid 
himfelf down to reft. Some of his friends having..difcovercd 
where he lay, affembled around him. They began to confult 
together on the prefent untoward fituation of their affairs. They 
differed in opinion. Such of the chiefs as were natives of Bengal 
and the adjacent provinces, infilled upon taking the route of that 
quarter of India, by the foot of the northern mountains : the^ 
alleged, that the Raja Man Singh, -whtr>va^.<hcfijTuI)a‘ of Bengal, 
poffeffcd great power, which he would not fail to exert in his 
nephew’s caufe * : that the country was rich and populous : that 
it was an invariable maxim among the Hindoo princes, never to 
defect the intereft of a ftranger who fiiould throw himfelf under 
their protection : Befides, that the Raja Man Singh joined the 
affe&ion of a relation to the prince, to the natural faith of his 
nation to the fuppliant and unfortunate. The natives of Chan- 
dcifh and Malava were for trying their fortunes in their refpec- 
tivc provinces. Chan Azim, the late Vifier, father-in-law of 
Chufero, was governor of the latter ; and they doubted not but he 
would fupport the dignity of his own family. They added, that 
Azfm was poffeffcd of a fine army, provided with artillery, and 
furnilhed with ftorcs. 

Huffein Beg, who was in chief confidence with the prince.. 
Hal ted objections to the different plans of his other adherents. He 
urged the diftance of the march, and the impoffibility of forcing 
their way through countries full of Imperial troops, who would 
be very active, lince Fortune had forfaken the fide of Chufero. ' He" 
propoled that they iliould continue their route to Cabul ; where 
he h unielf had intereft lufticient to arm the whole province, toge- 
ther with his native country Buduchlhan, in favour of the prince. 


* It was curtomnry with the Mahommcdan 
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Chufero, during the debate, fat filent. Having at length weighed 
each opinion, he declared in favour of that of Huffein ; alleging, 
that the troops of the north were moll: faithful to their chiefs. 
The obfervation dilplcafcd the other chiefs : they murmured, and 
left his prefence. They faw that their affairs were defperate, and 
they rcfolved to retreat to their refpedlivc habitations ; covering 
'the,ir fears under a pretended difguft at the preference given to the 
con me-’, vff Huileni> — - 


Chufero in a few minutes found himfelf deferted by thole who 
had made him the tool of their ambition and revenge. Reproaches 
were to no died. He blamed his adherents lor their timidity 
and perfidy; but lie himfelf was not Ids culpable. His mind 
was agitated with various paflions. Rage againll his own folly 
was the moll predominant, Huftein was the only chid ot note 
who remained of the confpirators. His followers, confiding 
of three hundred horfe, and a few of the prince’s menial fervants, 
formed their whole retinue. With thcle they fet out for Cabul. 
Being forced to depart mom the high road, they frequently loft 
their way, as they were obliged to travel in the night. 


Keeping their courfe through unfrequented paths and by-roads, 

• .they at length arrived on the banks of the river Attoc, the largeft 

branch of the Indus. It was impaffable without boats. It was 

then midnight. They moved down the river to the ferry of Chou- 

dera. Finding no boats at that place, though a much frequented 

,naffage, they underftood that orders had been fent to conceal 

them. The ferryman and villagers were allccp. It was propofed 

to feize them, to force them to difeover whe.cthe boats were laid. 

Some were taken in their beds ; others cfcaped, and, with then 

outcries,, alarmed the country. The prince underftood from thofe 

that were taken, that orders from the Imperial camp had two days 

before been received by the zemindar of the diftrid, to flop the 

. p.aflage 
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paflage of the river; and that, in obedience to thefe orders, he had 
fecreted the boats. Huflein in the mean time having difpatched 
fome of his followers in queft of the boats, they found two, filled 
with wood, in a neighbouring creek. Thefe were unloaded, and 
brought to the proper place. The zemindar, being rouzed from 
deep by the noife, had come by this time to the banks of the Attoc, 
attended by a concourfe of people. He called to thofe who drag- 
ged the boats, that he had an I m pgcial tn jand .a f -o- to-prohibb ail per- 
fons, under pain of death, to crofs the river. They, intimidated 
by his threats, turned the head of the two boats acrofs the dream. 
The prince’s party fired upon them: fome were killed, others 
plunged into the river; and a few expert fwimmers, in the reti- 
nue of Chufero, brought one boat with difficulty to the Ihore. 

The banks of the Attoc were in the mean time crowded with 
the country people. An officer arrived with a hundred horfe to 
guard the paflage. Other detachments came gradually in from 
every quarter. Chufero and Huflein rcfolvcd to lave themfclves 
in the boat. They placed their horl'es in the center, and they 
themfclves took their feats in the ftern. Their attendants, 
afraid of being left to the mercy of their enemies, threw them- 
felvcs headlong into the veflcl, and almoft funk her. They, how- 
ever, puflred her from fhore ; threw fome overboard, and cut off 
the hands of others who clung to her fides. Many were drowned. 
A few flain by the Imperialifls. This was but the beginning of 
misfortunes. Moll of the oars had been loft in the confufion; and 
the rudder, to complete the ruin of the unfortunate Chufercr, had 
been inadvertently thrown overboard with the wood with which 
the boat had been found loaded. Thefe inconveniences, joined to 
a want of fkill in the rowers, rendered it importable for them to 
manage the boat. She was carried down the ftream. The confu- 
fion was great, and danger every moment increafed. 


The 
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The zemindar, and the party who guarded the ferry, were not 
idle. They fcized upon thole left alhore. They fired at the boat, 
and followed her down the river. She flruck at laft on a fand- 
bank. Some plunged into the water to pulh her off: fhe remained 
immoveable. The fire continued. Many were killed. No refource 
was left. The fun w T as juft rifing. Cafim Chan, who com- 
mal'.'W the party of horfe, feeing the unfortunate prince in this 
unextricaBTc fituation,'~nopt the fire. Being by this time joined 
by another officer who commanded a body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood, both mounted their elephants ; and, riding in to the 
bank on which the boat lay, feized the prince. Cafim placed him 
behind him on the elephant, while the other officer fecured Huf- 
fein. The few that remained of their attendants were carried 
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•alhore in another boat. 


Such was the end of a rebellion begun without any juft caufe, Hj* 
concerted without judgment, and carried on with very moderate hi* father, 
abilities, by a prince fcarce more unfortunate than he delerved to 
be. The emperor was at the time encamped in a garden near 
Lahore. He received the news of the feizure of the prince with 
exceffive joy. He ordered him to be brought before him, with a 
.golden chain from his left hand to his left foot, according to the 
laws of his anceftors, Zingis and Timur. Huffein, loaded with 
iron chains, was placed on the right hand of Chufero; Abdul 
Rahim, another of the principal rebels, on his left. Jehangire 
fternly alked his Ion, 1 ‘ What could induce thee, Sultan Chufero, 
to rebel againft thy fovereign and father ?” Chufero was fiicnt: . 
the emperor began to relent. He then, in a foftcr tone, queftioned 
him about his advifets and abettors in rebellion. Chufero burll 
into tears. His iatlvr was furprized: for till then he had 
remained firm. “ Father.” laid the prince, with a broken voice, 

“ my crime is great; but let me fuffer for it alone. When you 

• accufcd 
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accufed me, I was fenfiblc of my faults ; and, as I was reconciled 
with the lofs of life, I behaved with dignity. But when you raife 
the remembrance of my friends, I am troubled at their fate. Let 
them efcape as they can ; I will never become their accufer.” 

Jeliangirc flood Blent; and, by his prefling him no farther, 
leaned to applaud his fenliments. Any information from 'ihe 
prince would be unnecellary. TTTe corflpivators had Impeached 
one another; and three hundred of the chiefs were already feized. 
The prince was delivered over, in clofe conlinemcnt, into the 
hands of the paymaller-general. Huflein was fentcnccd to be 
lowed up in the raw hide of an ox, and to be thrown in that con- 
dition into the ftreet. The hide was foon contracted by the heat 
of the fun ; and he expired in a few hours. Abdul Rahim did 
not fo eafdy efcape. Finding that Huflein was dead fooner than 
they expected, thofe appointed to fuperintend the executions, kept 
the afs’s hide in which Rahim wa6 indofed, conflantly moift with 
water. lie lived for fcvcral days in that milerable condition. 
Three hundred pales in the mean time were fet up in two rows 
along the public road. The rebels, to that number, were drawn 
alive on the pales. Chufero was brought every day, as long as 
any of the unhappy wretches breathed, under their tortures, to 
view the horrid light. He was led in chains through the midft 
of them, whilfl he watered the ground with his tears. Some of 
them had been his deareft companions ; others his faithful fer- 
vants, who had followed his fortunes, merely to fliew their fidelity 
to a mafler whom they loved. 

Thefc barbarous, executions were fcarce over at Lahore, when 
news was brought to the Imperial camp, that the Perfians had 
invefled Candahar witli a numerous army ; that Shaw Beg, the 
governor of that city and province, had, by his ralhnefs, fuffered 
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a very confiderable lofs in a Tally; yet that he continued, without A , D - 
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any neceflity, to expofe the garrifon. His conduit could only he > 

accounted for by an abfurdity bordering cm madnefs. He was as 
carelefs of his own life as he was of his duty. DilTolutc beyond 
example, he ordered an awning to be fpread over the gate-way 
mod expofed to the enemy’s fire. lie fat under it all day, con- 
verting with common proltitutes, whom, much again!! their 
inclinaiion, he forced to attend him. The emperor, fearing more 
from his negligence and debauchery, than he hoped from his 
fidelity and courage, fent Sirdir Chan, an old Omrah, to 
fuperfede him in his government, with orders to defend 
Candahar to the lait extremity. Gha/.i Chan, an officer of great 
reputation, was, at the fame time, difpatched with twenty-five 
thoufand horfe, to harafs the enemy. Jehangire himfclf, with the 
remaining part of the Imperial army, marched to Cabul. 

Ghazi had fcarcc advanced within fix days march of Candahar, The fiege 
when the Perfians railed the fiege, and retreated towards Chorallan. 

No reafon could be afiigned for thefc hoftilities on the fide of 
Perfia, except the favourable opportunity offered, by the rebellion 
of Chufero, for feizing the city of Candahar, which was, in fome 
meafurc, the key to the Pcrfian empire. Shaw Abas of Peifia 
pretended, that his lieutenants in the provinces of Seiftan and 
Choraffan had taken this flep without his orders; and that it was 
his politive commands which railed the liege. 

jehangire placed little faith in the profcfiions of Abas; being 
fatisfied, that the death of Akbar, and the rebellion of Chiueio, 
were the true motives ot the iavaiion. lie, however, admitted « u 
rxcufes of the Pcrfian, which were brought by his ambaflinh r 
Huffein. Several finall forts near Candahar, which had been 
taken by the Perfians, were evacuated, and peace between the two 
Vo T.. in. . D foi inidablc 
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formidable powers was re-eftabliftied. Shaw Beg, deprived of 
the government of Candahar, was made Suba of Cabul : for, 
notwithfiamling his abfurd behaviour, he had difplayed both 
ability and fpirit in the defence of the city. The emperor, after 
thefe tranfidlions, returned toward Lahore. 




Sultan Chufero was dill in dole confinement, which his adivc 
and vehement difpofition could very ill endure. The ufage he 
met with deprived him of every hope of a reconciliation with his 
father. The marks of affeflion lliewn by the emperor to his- 
younger foils, Purvez and Churrum, confirmed the fufpicions of 
Ohulcro. it was alio cuircntly reported, that Jehangire was to 
appoint one of the two favoured princes, his iuccclfor. Nothing 
but difappointment, and even death, prdented to Chufero’s mind. 
Iiis friends were dill numerous in the army. lie founded them, 
by his emiflarics : fome moved by his misfortunes, many in love 
with novelty, began to form trcafonablc defigns againft the 
emperor’s life. Ic was concerted to fall upon Jehangire at th6 
chaee, and, having difpatchcd him, to raife Chufero, from his 
prifon to the throne. 


Difcovcrcd, 


Some writers doubt, whether Chufero was at all privy to this 
confpiracy: others deny the whole. The firft argue from the 
humanity of Chufero; the latter fay, that it was a lidion of 
Sultan Churrum, third fon of Jehangire. This much is certain, 
that the firft intelligence of the confpiracy came, through prince 
Churrum, to the emperor’s ears. He informed his father, tTTatT 
five hundred of the nobility w r cre engaged in a plot againft his 
life. Jehangire was flartled, and knew not how to ad : he 
confidered, that, fhould he feize lome, the reft would be alarmed ; 
and that danger might arife from their power. As it was diffi- 
cult, therefore, to fecurc them all at once, he thought it moll 

prudent 
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prudent to fend all on different ferviecs. Four of the principals 
lie refer ved, whom he ordered to be feized. They were tried for 
treafon ; fuflicient proofs could not be found. They were kept in 
confinement: Chufero was more narrowly watched; and became 
dally more and more obnoxious to his father. 

JEIIANGIRE, 

C II A P. II. 

lYiflurbanccs in Bengal— Story of Chaja A'uif — Hit flight from 
Tartary — Dijtre/s in the dejart — Birth oj the Sultana Nvor- 
Main l — Marriage with Share Afkun — P erf edition — and murder 
. of that Omrah — Her marriage with the emperor — Promotion of 
her family. 

J EHANGIRE, having refcttled the affairs of the provinces to 
the north- weft of the Indus, marched toward the capital. When 
he was eroding the Attoc, letters were received from Illam Chan, 
governor of Behar, with intelligence, that Shore Afkun, a native 
of Turkomania, who commanded in the difiiift of Uurdwan, had, 
.with his own hand, killed Kuttub-ul-dicn Koka, Suba of Bengal, 

* p 

together with level nl other olkccrs, who had let upon Shore A! kun, 
with an intention to affaffnute him, Jchangirc wa ; muJi 
afflided at the death of his favourite Kuttub; hut he derived 
ibme comfort from the Suba s fiiccels ngainll the life of Shore 
Afkun. The circumflanccs of the unhappy fate of this chid 
arc in themlelves extraordinary; and the knowledge of them as 
nccelTary for elucidating the fequel of the hifhuy of jcli.ingirc. 
To trace things to their fource, we mull, for lomc time, lolc light 
of the unfortunate Sherc. 
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Ills diflrcfs 


About twenty years before tins period, Chaja Aiafs, a native 
of the weftern Tartary, left that country to pufh his fortune in 
Ilindoflan. He was defeended of an ancient and noble family, 
fallen into decay by various revolutions of fortune. He, how- 
ever, had received a good education, which was all his parents 
could bellow. Falling in love vi-h a young woman, as poor as 
Iiimfelf, he married her ; but he found it difficult to provide for 
her the very ncccflarics of life. Reduced to the lafl extremity, he 
turned his thoughts upon India, tiic ufual rciource of the needy 
Tartars of the north. He left privately friends, who either would 
not or could not aflift him, and turned his face to a foreign country. 
His all con filled of one forry horle, and a very fmall fum of money, 
which had proceeded from the falc of his other effects. Placing 
Iris wife upon the horfe, he walked by her fide. She hap- 
pened to be with child, and could ill endure the fatigue of fo great ' 
a journey. Their fcanty pittance of money was foon expended: 
they had even fubfifted, for fomc days, upon charity, when they 
arrived on the fkirts of the Great Solitudes, which feparate Tar- 
tary from the dominions of the family of Timur, in India. No 
houfe was there to cover them from the inclemency of the 
weather ; no hand to relieve their wants. To return, was certain 
mifery ; to proceed, apparent definition. 

They had faffed three days : to complete their misfortunes, the 
wife of Aiafs was taken in labour. She began to reproach her 
hufband for leaving his native country at an unfortunate hour ; 
for exchanging a quiet, though poor life, for the ideal profpQ^of, 
wealth in a diftant country. In this diftreffed fituation fire 
brought forth a daughter. They remained in the place for fome 
hours, with a vain hope that travellers might pafs that way. 
They were difappointed. Human feet feldom tread thefe defarts : 
the fun declined a-pace. They feared the approach of night : the 

place 
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place was the haunt of wild hearts ; and fhould they cfcape their 
hunger, they murt fall by their own. Chaja Aiafs, in this ex- 
tremity, having placed his wife on the horfe, found himfelf fo 
much exhaufted that he could fcarcely move. To carry the child 
was impoflible : the mother could not even hold herfelf fart on 
the horfe. A long contort; began between Humanity and Neceflity : 
the latter prevailed, and they agreed to expofe the child on the 
high-way. The infant, covered with leaves, was placed under a 
tree; and the difconfolate parents proceeded in tears. 

When they had advanced about a mile from the place, and the in the ddlm- 
eyes of the mother could no longer diftinguifli the folitary tree 
under which the had left her daughter, Jhe gave way to 
.grief; and throwing herfelf from the horfe on the ground, ex- 
claimed, “ My child! my child!” She endeavoured to raife 
herfelf ; but flic had no ftrength to return. Aiafs was pierced to 
the heart. He prevailed upon his Wife to fit down. He promifed 
to bring her the infant. He arrived at the place. No fooner 
had his eyes reached the child, than he was almort ftruclc dead 
with horror. A black fnake, fay our authors, was coiled around 
it; and Aiafs believed he beheld him extending his fatal jaws to 
s devour the infant. The father rufhed forward. The ferpent, 
alarmed at his vociferation, retired into the hollow tree. He took 
up his daughter unhurt, and returned to the mother. He gave 
her child into her arms ; and, as he was informing her of the 
wonderful cfcapc of the infant, fome travellers appeared, and foon 
relieved them of all their wants. They proceeded gradually and 
came to Lahore. 

The emperor Akbar, at the arrival of Aiafs, kept his court at h,, arrival, 
Lahore. Afiph Chan, one of that monarch’s principal Omrahs, fortune* 
attended then the prefence. He was a diftant relation to Aiafs, 

and 
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and he received him with attention and fricndfhip. To employ 
him, he made him his own fccrctary. Aiafs foon recommended 
hitnfelf to Afiph in that Ration; and, by fome accident, his 
diligence and ability attraded the notice ot the emperor, who 
railed him to the command of a thoufand horfe. He became, in 
p mods of time, m after of the houfcliold ; and his genius being 
Hill greater than even his good fortune, he railed himfclf to the 
oilicc and title of A&imad-ul-Dowla, or high treafurcr of the 
empire. Thus he, who had almoft perilhed througli mere want 
in the defert, became, in the fpace of a few years, the firft iubjccl 
in India. 

T1 1 c daughter, who had been born to Aiafs in the defert, re- 
ceived, foon after his arrival at Lahore, the name of Mher-ul- 
Nilla, or the Sun of Women. She had fome right to the appel- 
lation ; for in beauty flic excelled all the ladies of the Eaft. She 
was educated with the utmoft cvc and attention. In mufic, in 
dancing, in poetry, in painting, fhe had no equal among her fex. 
Her difpofition was volatile, her wit lively and fatirical, her lpirit 
lofty and uncontrouled. Selim, the prince-royal, vifited one day 
her father. When the public entertainment was over, when all, 
except the principal guefls, were withdrawn, and wine was 
brought on the tabic, the ladies, according to cuftom, were intro- 
duced in % thcir veils. 

The ambition of Mhcr-ul-Niffa afpired to a conqueft of the 
prince. She fung — he was in raptures: Ihc danced — lie couljl 
liardly be reftrained, by the rules of decency, to his place. Her 
ilature, her fhape, her gait, had railed his ideas of her beauty to 
the higheft pitch. When his eyes feerned to devour her, fhe, 
as by accident, dropt her veil; and fhone upon him, at once, with 
all her charms. The coufufioo* which Hie could well feign, on 
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the occafion, heightened the beauty of her face. Her timid eye 
by flomh fell upon the prince, and kindled all his foul into love. 
He-wrafr-fijft'ht for the remaining part of the evening: die endea- 
voured to confirm, by her wit, the conqueft which the charms of 
her perfon had made. 

Selim, di drafted with his paffion, knew not what conrfc Marne-, Shers 
to take. Mher-ul-Nifla had been betrothed, by her father, to 
Shcrc Af kun, a Turkomanian nobleman of great renown. He 
applied to his father Akbar, who ftcrnly refilled to commit a 
piece of injndicc, though in favour of the heir of his throne. 

The prince retired abalhcd; and Mher-ul-Nifla, became the 
wife of Shore Afkun. The latter, however, differed in his 
jirofpcds in life, for not having made a voluntary rclignation of 
the lady to the enamoured prince. Though Selim durd make no 
open attack upon his fortunate rival, during the life of Akbar, 
men in office worfhipped the rifing fun, and threw accumulated 
dilgrace on Shcrc Afkun. He became difguded, and left the 
court of Agra. He retired into the province of Bengal, and 
obtained from the Suba of that country, the fuperintcndency of 
the difl.rid of Burdwan. 

The paflion for Mhcr-ul-Nifl'a, which Selim had reprefled who i r , per- 
from a refped and fear for his father, returned with redoubled Selim. L> 
violence when he hiinfelf mounted the throne of India. He was 
now abfolute ; no fubjed could thwart his will and pleafure. He 
recalled Shere Afkun from his retreat. He was, however, afraid 
to go fo much againft the current of the public opinion, as to de- 
prive that Omrah of his wife. Shere was inflexible: no man of 
honour in India can part with his fpoufe, and retain his life. His 
incredible ftrength and bravery had rendered Shere extremely 
7 , popular: 
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He is culled 
tto .court. 


•popular. He was naturally high-fpirited and proud ; and it wa$ 
not to be expc&cd, that he would yield to indignity and public 
fhame. — His family, his former reputation was higtt(— I? 'rn, of 
noble parents in Turkomania, he had fpent his youth in Pcrfia; 
and had ferved, with uncommon renown, Shaw Ifrnacl the third 
of the Sufvi line. His original name was Alla Jillo, but raving 
killed a lion, he was dignified with the title of Sliere Afkim, or 
the Over thrower of the Lion. Under the latter name he became 
famous in India. In the wars of Akbar, he had ferved with 
great reputation. He had diftinguiflied himfclf, in a particular 
manner, under Chan Chanan, at the taking of Sind, by exhibit- 
ing prodigies of pcrfonal firength and valour. Preferments had 
been heaped upon him ; and he was highly efteemed at court, 
during the life of Akbar, who loved in others that daring intre- 
pidity for which he himfclf was renowned. 

Jehangire kept his court at Delhi, when he called Shere Afkun 
to the prcfcnce. He received him gracioully, and conferred new 
honours upon him. Shere Afkun, naturally open and generous, 
fufpeded not the emperor’s intentions. Time, he thought, hau 
erazed the memory of Mher-ul-Niffa from Jehangire’s mind. 
He was deceived. The monarch was refolved to remove his 
rival; but the means he ufed were, at once, foolifh and difgrace- 
ful. He appointed a day for hunting; and ordered the haunt 
of an enormous tiger to be explored. News was foon brought, 
that a tiger of an extraordinary fize was difeovered in the foreft 
of Nidarbari. This favage, it was faid, had carried off many of 
the largeft oxen from the neighbouring villages. The emperor 
•directed thither his inarch, attended by Shere Afkun, and feveral 
thoufands of his principal officers, with all their trains. Having, 
according to the cuflom of the Mogul Tartars, furrounded the 
ground fo f many miles, they began to move toward the center, 
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on all fules. The tiger was rouzed. His roaring was heard in 
all quarters: and the emperor haftened to the place. 

The nobility being aU'embled, Jehangire called aloud, “ Who Ilr , 
“ among you will advance fingly and attack this tiger?” They 
looked on one another in filencc : then all turned their eyes on 
Shere Afkun. He feemed not to underhand their meaning: at 
length three Omrahs ftarted forth from the circle, and lacriiicing 
fear to fhamc, fell at the emperor’s feet, and begged permilhon to 
try fingly their hrength againh the formidable animal. The 
pride of Shere Afkun arofe. He had imagined, that none durft 
attempt a deed fo dangerous. He hoped, that after the refufal of 
the nobles, the honour of the enterprise would devolve in courfe 
. on his hands. But three had offered themfclvcs for the combat: 
and they were bound in honour to infill on their prior right. 

Afraid of lofing his former renown, Shere Afkun began thus in 
the prefence : “ To attack an animal with weapons is both 
“ unmanly and unfair. God has given to man limbs and finews 
“ as well as to tigers : he has added reafon to the former to conduit 
“ his ftrength.” The other Omrahs objected in vain, “ That 
“ all men were inferior to the tiger in ftrength; and that he could 
be overcome only with fteel.” “ I will convince you of your 
“ miftake,” Shore Afkun replied: and, throwing down his 
fword and ftncld, prepared to advance unarmed. 

Though the emperor was, in lecref, plcafcd with a propofal full ant lalis an 
of danger to Shere* he made a fliew of difluading him from the u^.r. 
enterprizc. Shere was determined. The monarch, with feigned 
rcludtance, yielded. Men knew not whether they ought moll to 
admire the courage of the man, or to exclaim againft the folly of 
the deed. Aftonifhment was painted in every face. Every 
tongue was lilcnt. Writers give a particular, but ineic- 
Vol. III. E dib!e 
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diblc detail of the battle between Shere Afkun and the tiger. 
This much is certain, that, after a long and obftinate ftrr ggle, 
the aftoniihing warrior prevailed; and, though martgied w'ith 
wounds himfclf, laid at laft the favage dead at his feet. The 
thoufands who were eye-witnclTes of the adlion, were even almoft 
afraid to vouch for the truth of the exploit, with their concurring 
tdlimony. The fame of Shere was increafed ; and the defigns of 
the emperor failed. But the determined cruelty of the latter ftopt 
not here : other means of death were contrived againft the unfor- 
tunate Shere. 

Defeat:, a He had fcarce recovered from Iris wounds, when he came to pay 

defign againft 

his life. his relpc&s at court. He was care fled by the emperor; and he 
fufpc&ed no guile. A fnare, however, was prepared for him., 
Jehangirc had meanly condefcended to give private orders to the 
rider of one of his largeft elephants to waylay his rival, in one of 
the narrow ftreets, when he next fliould return to court, and there 
to tread him to death. As accidents of that kindfometimes happen, 
from the rage of thofe animals in the rutting feafon, the thing 
might have pafled without fufpicion. Shere was carried in his 
palanky. He faw the elephant in his way. He gave orders to 
the bearers to return back: the elephant came forward. They 
threw the palanky, with their m after, in the ftrcct, and fled to 
five their lives. Shere faw his danger. He had juft time to rife. 
He drew a fhort fword, which always hung by his fide : with 
this weapon he ftruck the elephant acrofs the root of the trunk, 
which he cut off with one blow. The animal roared, turned 
from him, fell down and expired. The , emperor was looking 
out at a window. He retired with amazement and fliame. Shere 
continued his way to the palace. Without any fufpicion of 
treachery, he related the particulars to Jehangire. The latter 
dilguifcd his fentiments, but relinquilhed not his defigns. He 
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praifcd the ftrength and valour of Shore, who retired lat: ,fied and 
unfufpe&ing from the prefence. 

* ^ ' -9 

Whether tlic emperor endeavoured to conquer his paffion for D'fon.: 
Mher-ul-Niffa, or felt remorfc from his own behaviour, is uncer- 
tain; but, for the fpace of fix months, no further attempts were 
madeagainft the life of Shore, who now retired to the capital of 
Bengal. The former defigns of Jehangire were no fccret. They 
were the fubjed of common converfution, little to the advantage 
of the character of a great prince. Abfolute monarchs, however, 
are never without men who flatter their word paffions, and ad- 
minifter to their moll pernicious pleafurcs. Kuttub, Suba of 
Bengal, was one of thefe convenient fycophants. To ingratiate 
himfclf with the emperor, though perhaps not by his exprefs 
commands, he hired forty ruffians, to attack and murder Shere, 
when an opportunity fhould offer. Shere was apprized of the 
intentions of Kuttub. He continued within doors : but fucli 
was his confidence in his own ftrength and valour, that at night 
he would not permit his fervants to remain in his lioufe. They, 
according to cuftom, retired each to his own home. An old 
porter only remained of the men fervants, under the fame roof 
, with Shere. The affaffins were no ftrangers to a circumflance 
common in India. They made their obfervations upon the houfe. 

They found that there was a room, on the right hand, within the 
the principal door, which Shere ufed, as a writing-chamber. This 
room communicated, by a narrow paflage, with the fleeping apart- 
ments. When it was dark, they took advantage of the old 
porter’s abfence, and conveyed themfelves, without difeovery, into 
the houfe. 

The principal door being bolted at the ufual hour, Shore and his forty aiLfiins. 
family went to bed. Some of the affaffins, when they thought 
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he was fallen afleep, hole filcntly into his apartment. They 
prepared to plunge their daggers into his body, when one of ,£hem, 
who was an old- man, being touched with remorfe, cr&d ’bu.. 
aloud voice: “Hold! have we not the emperor’s orders ? Let 
“ us behave like men. Shall forty fall upon one, and that one 
“ afleep !” “ Boldly fpoken,” faid Shere ; flatting that inftant 

from his bed. Seizing his fword, he placed himfelf in a corner 
of the room. There he was attacked by the aflaflins. In a few 
minutes, many of the villains lay, weltering in their blood, at his 

feet. Scarce one half efcapcd without a wound. 1 he old man, 

who had given warning, did not attempt to fly. Shere took him 
by the hand, praifed and thanked him for his behaviour, and, 
having enquired about thole who had hi reel the alkulms, difmifltd 
him, with handfome prefents, to relate the particulars abroad. 

Hcismur- The fame of this gallant exploit refounded through the whole 

dcred ' empire. Shere could not ftir abroad for the mob, who prefled 

around him. He, however, thought proper to retire from the 
capital of Bengal, to his old rcfldcnce at Burchvan. He hoped 
to live there in obfeurity and fafety, with his beloved Mher-ul- 
Nifla. He was deceived. The Suba of Bengal had received his 
government, for the purpofe of removing the unfortunate Shere ; 
and he was not ungrateful. After deliberating with himfelf 
about the means, he, at laft, fell upon an effectual expedient. 
Settling the affairs of his government at Tanda, which was, at 
that time, the capital of Bengal, he refolvcd, with a great retinue, 
to make the tour of the dependent provinces. In his rout he 
came to Burdwan. He made no fecrct to his principal officers, 
that he had the emperor’s orders for difpatching Shere. That 
devoted Omrah, hearing that the Suba was entering the town in 
which he refided, mounted his horfe, and, with two fervants only, 
went to pay his refpeds. The Suba received Shere with affefted 

politenefs* 
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politenefs. They rode, for feme time, fidebyfulc; and their 
converfation turned upon indifferent affairs. The Suba fml- 
dc*tty He ordered his elephant of Hate to be brought; 

which he mounted, under a pretence of appearing with becoming 
pomp in the city of Burdwan. Shere Hood Hill, when the Suba 
was afeending ; and one of the pikemcn, pretending that Shore 
was in the way, (truck his horfe, and began to diive him before 
him. Shere was enraged at the affront. He knew that the 
pikeman durft not have uled that freedom without his matter's 
orders : he law plainly, that there was a laid dclign againfl his 
life. lie turned round upon the pikeman ; and threatened him 
with inftant death. He fell on the ground and begged for 
mercy. Swords were drawn. Shere had no time to lole. lie 
(purred his horle up to the elephant, on which the Suba was 
mounted ; and having broke down the amari or cable, cut him in 
two; and thus the unfortunate Kuttub became the victim of his 
own zeal to pleafe the emperor. Shere did not reft here: he 
turned his fword on the other officers. The firft that fell by his 
hands, was Aba Chan, a native of Cafhmire; who was an Omrah 
of live thouland horfe. Four other nobles fhared the fame fate. 
A death attended every blow from the hand of Shere. The 
remaining chiefs were at once aftonilhed and frightened. They 
Hcd to a diftancc, and funned a circle around him. Some began 
to gall him with arrows; others to fire with their muttpicts. His 
horfe, at length, being fliot with a ball m the forehead, fell under 
him. The unfortunate Shere, reduced to the lall extremity, 
began to upbraid them with cowardice. He invited them (eve- 
rally to fmglc combat ; but he begged in vain. He had already 
received fome wounds. He plainly iaw his approaching fate. 
Turning his face toward Mecca, he took up fome duft with his 
hand; and, for want of water, threw it, by way of ablution, upon 
his head. He then flood up, fccmingly unconcerned. Six balls 

entered 
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entered his body, in different places, before befell. His enemies 
had fcarcc the courage to come near, till they faw him in tjie lall 
agonies of death. They praifed his valour to the b-isi in 

adding to his reputation, they took away from their own. 


M her- ul* 
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The officer, who fuccecded the dcceafed Suba in the com- 
mand of the troops, haftened to the houic of Shore. He was 
afraid that Mhcr-ul-Nifl'a, in the firll paroxiftns of grief, might 
make away with htU’elf. That lady, however, bore her misfor- 
tunes with more fortitude and refignaiion. She was unwilling 
to adopt the manners of her country, upon fuch tragical occafions. 
She even pretended, in vindication offer apparent infallibility, to 
follow the injundions of her dcceafed lord. She alleged that 
Shore, forefeeing his own fall by Jehangire, had conjured her toyield . 
to the defires of that monarch without liclitation. The reafons, 
which flte faid, he gave, were as feeble as the faff itfclf was im- 
probable. He was afraid that his own exploits would fink into 
oblivion, without they were conneded with the remarkable event 
of giving anemprefs to India. 

3 ^ 73 ^ 

Mher-ul-Nifla was fent, with all imaginable care, to Delhi. 
She was full of the ambition of becoming the favourite Sultana. 
Her vanity was dilappointed. Though lhe was received with 
great tendernefs and affedion, by Ilokia Sultana Begum, the 
emperor’s mother, Jehangire refufed to fee her. Whether his 
mind was then fixed on another object, or remorfc had taken 
pofleffion of his foul, authors do not agree. They, however, 
aflert, with great improbability, that the emperor was fo much 
affeded with the death of his favourite, the Suba of Bengal, 
that he rcfolved to punifh Mher-ul-NifTa, for an accident in which 
die had no concern. Be that as it will, he gave orders to fhut her 
up in one of the word apartments of the fcraglio. He even 
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would not deign to fee her; and, contrary to his ufual munificence 
to women, he allowed her but fourteen anas, about two {hillings 
of biA money, a-day, for the fubfi fiance of hcrfelf and feme 
female flaves. This eoldnefs to a woman whom he pafiionately 
loved when not in his power, was at once unaccountable and 
abfurd. 

Mher-ul-Nifla was a woman of a haughty fpirit, and could not 
brook this treatment. She had no remedy. She gave hcrl'elf up, 
for fome time, to grief, as if for the death of her hufband; but it 
was difappointment only that preyed upon her mind. She was 
at length reconciled to her condition, from a hope of an oppor- 
tunity of rc-kindling the emperor’s former love. She trulled to 
the amazing power of her own beauty; which, to conquer, 
required only to be feen. The emperor’s mother, who was 
deeply intcrefted. for Mher-ul-Nifla, could not prevail upon her 
fon to fee her. He turned away from her in iilcncc, when flic 
fpoke of the widow of Shere. An expedient, however, offered 
itfclf to Mher-ul-Nifla. To raife her own reputation in the 
feraglio, and to lupport herfelf and flaves with more decency, 
than the fcanty pittance allowed her would admit, ilie called forth 
her invention and tallc in working fome admirable pieces of 
tapeftry and embroidery, in painting lilks with exquiiite delicacy, 
and in inventing female ornaments of every kind. Thefe articles 
were carried, by her flaves, to the different iquaics of the loyal 
feraglio, and to the harams of the great officers of the empire. 
The inventions of Mher-ul-Nifla excelled fo much m their kind, 
that they were bought with the greaielt avidity. Nothing was 
fafliionable among the ladies of Delhi and Agra, but the woi - 
of her hands. She accumulated, by tbele means, a confiderabic 
fum of money, with which flic repaired and beautified her apau- 
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merits, and clothed her Haves in the richell tifl'ues and brocades, 
while flic hericlf afl'c&ed a vciy plain and Ample drefs. 

tj 

till the end In this fituation the willow of there continued four years. 

of four years. . . f r 

without once having leui the emperor, Her fame reached his 
ears from every apartment in the feraglio. (luriofity at length 
vanquiflicd his refolution. He determined to he an cyc-witnefs 
of the things which he had lb often heard, concerning Mher-ul- 
Nifla. He relolvcd to furprize her : and communicating hip 
refolution to none, he fuddenly entered her apartments, where he 
found every tiling fo elegant and magnificent, that he was {truck 
with amazement. But the grcatefl ornament of the whole was 
Mhcr-ul-Nifla herfelf. She lay half reclined, on an embroidered 
fopha, in a plain mullin drefs. Her Haves lat in a circle round 
her, at work, attired in rich brocades. She llowly arole, in 
inanifeft confulion; and received the emperor with the ufual 
ceremony of touching firft the ground, then her forehead with 
her right hand. She did not utter one word; but flood with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. Jehangirc remained for fomc time 
filent. He admired her lhapc, her flature, her beauty, her grace ; 
and that inexpreffible voluptuoulhefs of mein, which it is ini- 
pofiible to refill. 


Her nuptials 
with Julian- 
^uc. 


Jehangire did not, for feme time, recover from his confufion. 
He at length fat down on the fopha, and requeued Mher-ul- 
Nifla to lit by his fide. The firft queftion he aiked, was, “ Why 
“ this difference between the appearance of Mhcr-nl-NifTa and 
“ her flavcs ?” She very fhrewdly replied, “ Thcfc born to fervi- 
“ tude muft drefs as it fhall pleafe thofe whom they ferve. Thefc 
“ are my fervants; and I alleviate the burden of bondage by every 
“ indulgence in my power. But I that am your Have, O Em- 


peror 
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« peror of the Moguls, muft drefs according to your pleafure and 
« not my own.” Though this anfwer was a kind of farcafm on 
hfs behaviour, it was fo pertinent and well turned, that it greatly 
pleafed Jehangire. He took her at once in his arms. Ilis 
former affe&ion returned, with all its violence; and the very 
next day, public orders were i lined to prepare a magnificent 
feftival, for the celebration of his nuptials with Mhcr-ul-Nifla. 
Her name was alfo changed by an edift. into Noor-Mahil, or the 
Light of the Seraglio. The emperor’s former favourites vaniihed 
before her ; and during the reft of the reign of Jehangire, ftie bore 
the chief fway in all the affairs of the empire. 


The great power of Noor-Mahil appeared, for the firft time, 
in the immediate advancement of her family. Her father, who, 
in the latter end of the reign of Akbar, had been chief treafurer 
of the empire, was raifed to the office of abfolutc vificr and firft 
minifter. Ferid Bochari, who, under the title of Mortaza Chan, 
managed the affairs of the empire, had been, by a ftrokc of the 
palfy, rendered unfit for bufinefs, which opened the way for the 
promotion of the Ademad-ul-Dowlat. The two brothers of 
Noor-Mahil were raifed to the firft rank of nobility, by the titles 
of Adicad Chan and Afiph Jah. Her numerous relations poured 
in from Tartary, upon hearing of the fortune of the houfe of 
Aiafs. Some of them were gratified with high employments, all 
with lucrative ones. Her father was not dazzled with the l'plcndor 
of his high ftation. He was a man of probity in private life, of 
ability in office. He became a great and good nnnifter. His 
name is revered to this day in Hindoftan. The talents of her 
brothers were rather popular than great. They behaved with 
honour and moderation upon every occafion ; ftrangers to m(o- 
lence, and enemies to oppreffion. The invidioufncls of their 
fituation did not raife envy. Men allowed, that merit intitlcd 
Vol. III. F them 
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them more to their high flations, than their relation to the 
favourite Sultana. The writers of the affairs of Hindoftan 
remark, That no family ever rofc fo fuddenly, or fo defervedly, to 
rank and eminence, than the family of Chaja Aiafs ; and this is 
our apology for the minute relation of*their progrefs. to great- 
nefs. 


JEHAN- 
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CHAP. III. 

Prudent admtnif ration — Infurreclions quelled — Bad Juccefs in the 
Decan— Emperor' s progrefs to Ajmere.— Peace with the Rana— 
Prince Churrum in favour — Character of Sultan Purvez — yin 
Englifh ambaffador — His reception at Ajmere — Tranfattions at 

court — Power of the Sultana — Progrefs to Mando — To Guzerat 

The emperor's return to Agra— Death and character of the 
Vifier. 

T HE charms of the Sultana eftranged the mind of Jehangirc 
from all public affairs. Eafy in his temper, and naturally 
voluptuous, the powers of his foul were locked up in a plcafing 
enthufiafm of love, by the engaging converfation and extraor- 
dinary beauty of Noor-Mahil. The date, however, did not fu ffer 
from the negligent indolence of the emperor. An ample field 
.was left for the virtues and abilities of the new vifier ; who 
turned his attention more to domeftic improvement than to foreign 
conqueft. Agriculture, which had been much neglc&cd, was 
encouraged. Many provinces, defolatcd by former diflurbances 
and wars, were, by degrees, repeoplcd and cultivated. Security 
of property was given to the farmer; the induftry of the 
mechanic was prote&ed. The country affumed a new face : the 
ufeful arts were revived and flourifhed in the cities. The vilier 
even extended his improvements to defarts. Forefts, formerly 
the haunts of wild beafts, were cut down ; and villages and towns 
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began to rife in folitudes. Infiirrcdion and rebellion were not 
heard of, becaufe there was no oppreffion: idlenefs being dis- 
couraged, robberies were things unknown. The revenues of the 
empire gradually increafed : to prevent extortion in the collec- 
tion, every Suba was obliged to tranfmit monthly to court, a date 
of the improvements and regulations made, in confequence of 
public inflmdions from Agra. When the improvements were 
not adequate to the taxes, the Subas were either feverely repri- 
manded, or degraded. No diflindions were made, in the admini- 
ilration of juflice, between the Mahommedan and Hindoo. Both 
were worfhippers of God, each in his way ; both members of the 
fame community, and fubjeds of the fame lord. 

When the father of the Sultana was thus employed, in internal 
regulations for the good of the empire, new commotions arofe 
near its northern frontier. The Afgans, a fierce and untradable 
people, natives of the mountains beyond the Indus, always thirft- 
ing after (laughter and plunder, could not long endure peace. 
Thefe barbarians were encouraged to infurredion, by the abfence 
of Shaw Bee Chan, Suba of Cabul, from the capital of the pro- 
vince of that name. The Suba had been obliged to make a journey 
northward, to fettle fome affairs on the frontiers ; and Majin-ul- 
Tvluluc, the deputy-governor of Cabul, fuffered himfelf to be' 
furprized in the city by the infurgents. They entered Cabul, 
with a confiderable army, and began to exercife all the cruelties of 
war. The inhabitants, rendered defperate by misfortune, took 
arms againft the plunderers. The city became a feene of 
(laughter and diftrefs. Nadili Meidani, a gallant man, and an 
officer of rank in the province, haftened to the relief of Cabul. 
Some of the banditti fled : many were put to the fword. The 
fugitives were purfued to their mountains, and the 'rebellion 

quafhed. 
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qualhed. Thefe tranla&ions happened in the month of Siffcr, of A H ^- 

the fixth year of Jehangire. ' * ' 

% 

An infurre&ion happened in Bengal toward the clofe of the Aninfurrec- 

' r tion in Bear 

fame year. Alman, an Afgan, defeended of the race of the Patan g.ii. 
princes, who reigned in India before the empire fell under the 
dominion of the houfe of Timur, ftirred up a rebellion. He had 
formerly made many attempts to recover the throne of his 
fathers; but this was his moll formidable and refolute effort. 

Sujait, an officer of rank, was difpatched againft the rebel by 
Illam Chan, Suba of Bengal. Both armies loon came to an 
adion. Sujait was on the point of being defeated. He drove 
his elephant, as the laft refort of defpair, through the thickeft of 
the enemy, in fcarch of Afman, who was mounted on a horfe. 

The elephant having feized the horfe, dallied him and his rider 
againft the ground; but when the animal was about to tread the 
unfortunate Afman under his feet, one of his attendants came 
and wounded the elephant in the trunk. The elephant, with the 
pain of the wound, plunged in fuch a manner, that Sujait was 
thrown off, and fell headlong on the ground. His life was faved 
by his men ; who feeing him expofing his perfon, became lefs 
careful about their own. In their effort to extricate their chief, 
they repulfed the enemy. Afman, bruifed with his fall, was carried 
back to his tent, where he foon after expired. His death gave 
the victory to Sujait, and qualhed the rebellion in Bengal. Sujait, 
for this fignal fervice, was railed by the emperor to the title of 
RufttmTjCtlH&n, which fignifies the Hercules of the Age. 

The mfurre&ion in Bengal was fcarcc quelled, when another Anothenn 
of a more extraordinary nature happened in the neighbouring 
province of Bchar. A man of low degree, whofe name was 

6 Cuttub, 
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^ "■ Cuttub, dcfcendcd of the Rohilln tribe of Afgans, and a native of 
w- v -- * Afrha, found Iffi wav to Rebar. That province was poflbffid by a 
number of bis nation, who had fettled there under the Patan em- 
pire. He affirmed that he was the prince Chufero, the reigning 
emperor’s fon ; and he accompanied his impofture with a probable 
llory of his efcape from prilon. The misfortunes of Chufero had 
rendered him popular. Many believed the talc. Many, in love 
with innovation and fpoil, joined the ftandard of Cuttub. He 
numbered, in lefs than a week, feven thoufand among his fol- 
lowers. He affirmed immediately the Imperial titles, and ad- 
vanced, with his motley army of banditti, toward Patna, the 
capital of the province of Behar. Affil Chan, the Suba of the 
province, was abfent at Gazipoor, about one hundred and twenty 
miles from Patna ; and his deputy commanded in the city, when 
Cuttub appeared before it. 

Quaflicd. The city of Patna was too large and ill-garrifoned with troops 
to make any defence. Cuttub entered it, with little oppofition. 
He took polfeffion of the palace, women, and wealth of the Suba; 
and, giving up Patna to plunder, divided the fpoil among his 
adherents. Some, who were no ftrangers to the perfon of Sultan 
Chufero, endeavoured to expofe the impofture. They fuffered 
for their rafhnefs, and were put to death. Some, confcious of the 
impofition, were afraid to own their folly ; ami, having gone fo 
far, were unwilling and afhamed to recede. Affil himfelf, at firft, 
gave fomc credit to a report brought from all quarters. He knew 
not how to behave. He affeded. the party of Chufero f'and he 
feared the emperor. Ten days after Patna was furpri/.cd by 
Cuttub, Affil was convinced, by various letters, that the leader oi: 
the infurredion was not the prince. He haftened from Gazi- 
poor, with all the forces he could colled. On the third day he 

prefcnted 
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preferred himfelf before Patna. Cuttub marched out and gave 
him battle. The infurgents were defeated and Bed. In the 
huPry of their flight they negle&cd to Shut the gates ; and the 
enemy entered at their heels. The pretended prince, driven to 
the laft extremity, fhut himfelf up, with a few friends, in the 
Suba’s houfe. He defended himfelf for feme time. Aflil, having 
loft twenty men in endeavouring to kale the walls, was lo fortu- 
nate as to kill the impoftor with a brick-bat ; and thus a ridicu- 
lous kind of death put an end to the ambitious views of Cuttub. 

Intelligence of this infurredion arrived at the court of Agra, 
at the fame time with the news of its being quelled. Frefh 
difturbanccs broke out. in a different corner of the empire. Amar 
Sinka, prince of Odipour, in the Decan, Setting Suddenly upon the 
Imperial troops on the frontier, defeated them. The adion hap- 
pened near the city of Brampour, among the mountains of Bala- 
gat. The emperor was alarmed. He placed his fccond Son, 
Purvez, at the head of thirty thouland horfe ; and gave him, at 
the fame time, a commiflion to take the command of all tire 
troops on the confines of the Imperial dominions and the Dccan. 
The force, had it even been well concluded, was no more than 
adequate to the Service. Amar Sinka, who went under the title 
ofRana, or the Prince, by way of eminence, deduced his 
defeent from the Imperial family, who reigned in the great city 
of Kinoge over all India for many centuries, before that empire 
was invaded by the followers of Mahommcd. lie added power 
to hisowbte-hirth. He poflefled the greater part of the territories 
which compofe the extenfivc dominions of the prefent Mahrat- 
tors; and the lawful heir of his family bears, to this day, the name 
of Prince among that powerful ariftocracy. 
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Many nobles of the firft rank and renown attended Sultan 
Purvez in this expedition. The mod confiderable were Chan 
Jehan, defeended of the Imperial family of Lodi, who reigned 
before die houfe of Timur, in Hindoftan ; Mirza Abdul Rahim, 
who derived his pedigree from Timur; and Chan Chanan, the 
fon of the famous Byram, who had been regent during the mino- 
rity of the emperor Akbar. Thefe compofed the prince’s coun- 
cil. But they carried their former feuds into their deliberations. 
They were unanimous in nothing. Jealoufy, in its moll forbid- 
ding form, appeared in all their debates; and they could not even 
abftain from indecent reflections upon one another. The fpirit 
of difeord fpread from the council of war to the army. Each of 
the great Omrahs had his partizans and abettors. Fa&ion and 
tumult reigned in every corner of the camp. The prince was 
naturally mild; he wanted experience; and he was deftitute of 
that intrepid firmnefs and feverity, which is neceflary to awe 
mankind into obedience. He defeended to intreaty where he 
ought to command ; and when he endeavoured to reconcile 
them, their paflion became more inflamed, as every check was 
removed by his known foftnefs of difpofition. 

The army in the mean time advanced. Within a few days 
march of Brampour, the Imperialifts came in fight of the enemy. 
Men generally become united at the approach of danger. It 
happened otherwife here. The fpirit of Difeord and Envy had 
been let loofe ; and the Omrahs feared the enemy lefs, than the 
fucccfs that might attend the advice of any one /jfVucinfelves. 
Chan Jehan was for battle. Chan Chanan differed from him in 
opinion ; as the enemy was too advantageoufly potted in the 
hills. Abdul Rahim, was for entering the Rana’s country by 
another road. The prince was ready to adopt any refolution, 
upon which they all fhould agree. This was impoffible. The 

army 
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nrmy lay ina&ive. The air in the camp became putrid. Fevers 

raged. The enemy hovered round on the mountains. Provilions ' — ^ ^ 

and forage became fcarce : the fields around were red with the 

frefh graves of the dead. But though the council of war diia- 

greed about an attack, they concurred in a retreat. They lied 

with precipitation to Ajtnere. The enemy hung on their rear. 

The Omrahs wrote feparately letters to court, with accufations 
again!! each other’s condui!. Chan Chanan was recalled to Agra, 
diverted of all his employments ; and he even thought himfclf 
happy in being able to favc bis life. The dilgrace of this noble- 
man redounded not to the honour of Chan Jehan. That lord, 
through whofc accufations Chan Chanan chiefly fell, rendered 
himfclf odious by ingratitude. He had been educated in the 
family of Chan Chanan : he had rifen, through his influence, to 
all his honours and offices. 

Jehangirc, alarmed at the bad fticcefs of his arms again!! the Pum . z re , 
Rana, difpatched Mohabet Chan to take the command of the calIci1 ' 
army. He could not have made a better choice. Mohabet was 
brave in a&ion, intrepid in deliberation; full of dignity and 
fpirit ; under the abfolute dominion of judgment and good con- 
duit. Purvcz was recalled to the prefence. The unfortunate 
iflue of the campaign was a fcvcrc blow to that prince. It 
affeited his reputation; it loft him his father’s alfeitions ; and 
even his profpeit of fucceeding to the throne. 

Though tifc-choicc which Jehangirc had made of a general to ]r r0| . k 
command his forces againft the Rana feemed to promife liicccls, 
the event did not anfvvcr the emperors fanguine expectations. 

The army was in too bad a condition, to be luddcnly retlorcd to 
difeipline and order. Mohabet could not, with any alfurance of 
victory, (liew them to the enemy. Jehangirc was naturally 
Von. III. G 
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A U ig ic’ impatient. On the fecond of Shab&n, of tlic one thoufand and 
-v — •> twenty-fecond year of the Higera, he moved the Lefcar or Im- 
perial camp, with a profeffed defign of putting himfelf at the head 
of the troops employed againfl the Rana. The magnificence of 
the emperor’s progrefs to Ajmere, deferves a brief defeription. 
When the monarchs of Hindoftan take the field, their camps are 
a kind of moving cities. That of Jehangire, in his prefent pro- 
grefs, was in circumference at leaft twenty miles. The 
Lcfcar is divided, like a regular town, into fquares, alleys, 
and flreets. The royal pavilion is always erected in the 
center : no man raifes his nearer than the diftance of a mufket- 
fhot around. Every man of quality, every artificer, knows his 
ground, the fpace allotted for him, on which fide, how far from 
the emperor he muft pitch his tent. The pavilions of the great 
officers of the court are, at a diftance, known by their fplendor; 
at hand, by marks which diftinguifh the various ranks of the 
owners. The fhops and tfyartments of tradefmen are alfo 
known by rule ; and no man is for a moment at a lofs how to 
fupply his wants. The Lefcar, from a riling ground, furnifhes 
one of the moll agreeable profpe&s in the world. Starting up, 
in a few hours, in an uninhabited plain, it raifes the idea of a city 
built by enchantment : and fills the mind with delightful wonder 
and furprize. Even thofe who leave their houfes in cities, to 
follow the prince in his progrefs, are frequently fo charmed with 
the Lefcar, when fituated in a beautiful and convenient place, that 
they cannot prevail with themfelves to remove. To prevent this 
inconvenience to the court, the emperor, after ft .lticienfthnc is 
allowed to the tradefmen to follow, orders them to be burnt out 
of their tents. 


Prince Chur Though the emperor, at his departure from Agra, declared that 
command in he was to command in perfon his army in the Decan, that 

the Decan. ^ fervicC 
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fervice was actually deftined for Sultan Churrum, his third fon. 
That prince left Ajmcre on the twentieth of Zicada. He was 
unore fuccefsful than his brother. Having fuperfeded Mohabet, 
he entered the mountains without hefitation. The enemy was 
feized with a panic, and fled before him. He made himicU 
mafter of Brainpour, the capital of the Rana’s dominions, with 
little oppofition. Several fkinnifhes were fought ; but no deci- 
fivc battle. The Rana fued for peace. His fon Kinwar Kirren 
came, with magnificent prcfents to the prince. Churrum received 
him with apparent kindnefs and great diftin&ion. The Rana 
himfelf, encouraged by Churrum’s reception ot his fon, came 
unexpectedly into the prefence. He threw himlelf at the feet 
•of Churrum ; who very courteoufly railed him, took him in his 
arms, and obliged him to fit on his right hand. 

The Rana opened the conference, by excufing his own beha- 
viour, the outrages committed by his people : and he extolled the 
clemency of the prince, who, though fuperiorin the field, was willing 
to grant an equitable peace. Churrum knew that the blame of the 
war did not reft on the Hindoos. He therefore replied, That 
excufes on the fide of the Rana were unneceflary s that it was the 
duty of every prince to exert the power placed in his hands, in 
defence of his fubjeds and dominions ; but as war had been 
kindled, and the fortune of the Mahommcdans had prevailed, lie 
thought it his duty to ufc his fuccefs with moderation ; and 
that he was willing to put an immediate end to all differences, by 
jgfobd.aod lafting peace. The Rana confented to pay a tribute to 
(Jjg family of Timur. Some difficulties arofe about the fum . tliv. 
decifion was left to Jehangire. To finifli the treaty, as well as to 
be an hoftage for the Rana’s faith, Kinwar Kirren, that prince’s 
fon, was difpatched to the Imperial prefence. Jehangire, at the 

time, kept his court at Ajmcre. He received Kinwar with great 

ri i diflindion. 
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diflindion. He preferred him with arms, jewels, a rich drefs for 
himiclf, and one for each of his principal attendants. He allb 
gave to the prince an Imperial elephant, fumptuoufly caparifoned, 
and one hundred fine Perfian horfes. He created him by patent 
an Omrah of five thoufand : hut all thefe were fplendid badges of 
flavery; and the means of degradation from his former inde- 
pendence and rank. Peace was finally fettled, upon the terms 
propofed by Churrum. 

The fuccefs of the expedition into the Decan, raifed to a high 
pitch the reputation of Churrum. His father’s aftedion for 
him grew with his fame. Men began to turn their eyes upon 
him, as the heir-apparent of the throne. Jehangire treated 
him, in his converfation, with the higheft diflindion; and 
lie feemed anxious to exprcls to the world his afFedion and 
regard. A court was appointed for him. Eflates were fettled 
upon him, for the maintenance of a body-guard of a thoufand 
horf'e, and fifteen thoufand foot, fubjed only to his commands. 
Sultan Purvez, in the mean time* declined in his father’s efteem 
in proportion as Churrum rofe. The prince Chufero was {fill in 
dole confinement; and a fair field was left for the ambition -of 
Churrum. 

During the tranfadions in the Decan, a riditulous whim rofe 
in the emperor’s mind. He ordered Iris ears to be boPcd; a<nd 
then he hung them with large pearls. An edid was iflued' to 
forbid the court to all nobles who lliould not do thejGur.c,^ Jie, 
in the mean time, diflributed a vaft quantity of pearls and jewels 
among the nobility, to induce them to pay obedience to the edid. 
Many, however, were refradory. Ear-rings are the badge of 
flavery among the Indians; and the Mahommedans,. though 
fubjed to defpotifm, wilhed to avoid the appearance of being 

flaves. 
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flaves. Jehangire himfclf rives a ridiculous rcafon for this inno- 

J ^ Hig. >023. 

vation in drefs. In his memoirs of the firft twelve years of his * — -v ' 

reign, he excufes the introduction of ear-rings, from a motive of 
religion, to the fu per flit ions of which, he was by no means often 
iiihjcCt. His father Akbar, it was pretended, by the merit of a 
pilgrimage to Ajmere, to the learned and religious Chaja Moin- 
ubdicn, had been blcfled with children. Jehangire was the firfl 
fruits of this piece of devotion : and lie faid, in the preamble to 
his edict, that he, who was brought into being by the prayers of 
Chaja, could do no lefs than become his Have, and wear the 
marks of fervitude. Ilis realons appeared fo abfurd and fuper- 
flitious, that fomc of the nobles taxed him with favouring ido- 
latry. 1 he effeminate cuflom was, however, introduced by the 
weight of the Imperial authority ; and it Hill remains a blot on 
Jehangiie’s memory, and a lulling mark of the wcaknels of his. 
mind. 

On the twentieth of Mohirrim of the 1034, Sultan Churrum niferaceof 

Chan z i ’ 1 j j 

returned to court, covered with laurels. He was received by nruidvahnf 

J i ' < j f r J » 

Jehangire with marks of the highdl efteem and affection, which 
the artful prince converted to means favourable to his fehemes of 
ambition, and to gratify his paffon for revenge. Chan Azim, 

•already mentioned as the principal abettor of Chufero’s rebellion,. 
v, r as accufed by Churrum of intended treafon. He had long been 
excluded from the councils of Hate; and though his government of 
Malava had been continued to him, it was more from a fear of his 
influcnce ? than from a rcfpefk to his chara&er and perfon, ILibi- 
tuateS to the high office of vifier, in the reign of Akbar, he could 
not brook his want of power. He fpokc incautioully of govern- 
ment; and it is faid, that he actually meditated to render hiinfeb 
independent of the empire, in his own province of Malava. lie 
was feized before his fehemes were ripe for execution, carried to 

(Jauliarj 
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Gualiir, and imprifoned in that impregnable fortrefs. Raja Man 
Singh, the next great adherent of prince Chufero, died in the 
courfe of the fame year, in his government of Bengal. He’was 
chief of the Raj'aput princes. His honour was great, his reputa- 
tion high. In the wars of Akbarhe fignalized himfelf upon many 
occafions. He was very inftrumental in the conqueft of Bengal ; 
the government Of which, as a reward for his ferviecs, he retained 
to his death. His fon Bao Singh fucceeded him in his fubafhip; 
being raifed by the emperOr to the rank of an Omrah of five 
thoufand horfe, by the title of Mirza Rajagi. 

When Sultan Churrum carried all things before him in the 
Imperial prefence, his elder brother Purvez refided with all the 
pomp of royalty at Brampour, as governor of the dominion and 
province of Candeifh. Chan Chanan, in fome meafure reflored 
to favour, remained with Purvez, and managed, under him, the 
affairs of the province. In the end of the autumn of the 1024 
of the Higera, Sir Thomas Roe, the Englifh Ambaffador to the 
court of Agra, arrived at Brampour. Politenefs and affability 
were natural to Purvez. Full of honour and good-nature, his 
virtues were of the milder call : too indolent for the fatigues of 
bufinefs, diffident of his own abilities. He pofTcffed the perfonal 
courage of a good foldier; but he was deflitute of the condud 
neceffary to a great general. He followed implicitly the advice 
of others, when there was no difagree*ent in their opinions ; 
when there was, he wfas embarrafled, and could not decide. His 
genius fuited times of tranquillity; and had he liyed-to-pbfTefs the 
throne, he might have rendered his people happy, from his inva- 
riable clemency and love of domeftic quiet. 

When the arrival of Sir Thomas at Brampour was announced, 
by the proper officer, to the prince, he fent him a polite meffage 

to 
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to come into his prefence. The ambaflador obeyed ; and Purvez 
prepared to receive him in ftate. In the outward court of the 
palace, a hundred gentlemen on hprfeback formed a lane, through 
which the ambaflador, conducted by the Cutwal, palled. In the 
inner court, the prince fat mounted in a gallery, under a royal 
canopy. The nobles, according to their rank, formed a line on 
either fide. The chief fecretary Hood on the fteps of the throne, 
and conveyed, in the concifeft terms, to the prince, whatever was 
addrefled to him from below. The behaviour of Purvez was, 
upon the whole, courteous and obliging : lie pafled from the ufual 
ceremonies required from ambafladors, and affeded to treat Sir 
Thomas after the manner of his own country. A firman was 
immediately iflued, for a permiflion to an Englilh fadory to fettle 
at Brampour. The prince invited the ambaflador to a private 
conference, to thank him for his prefents ; infinuating, that he 
was anxious to throw off that ftate and diftance, with which 
he was obliged to receive him, before fo great an appearance of 
nobles. 

Jehangire, in the mean time, kept his court at Ajmere. He 
feemed infane upon the article of paying honours to Chaja. He 
ordered a magnificent palace to be built, in the neighbourhood of 
Ajmere, for Hafiza Jemmal, the faint’s daughter : the holy man 
himfelf, from the aufterity of his principles, not chufing, by an 
acceptance of prefects, to depart from the fimplicity of life and 
philofophical charader which had raifed his fame. The palace 
built for Jemmal was remarkable for beauty and fituation. Fine 
baths were ereded over natural fountains; and extenfive gardens 
were laid out around it, with great elegance and tafle. Tran- 
quillity prevailed over all the empire. The motions of the army 
in the Decan were rather parade than war. Luxury prevailed in 
every form. The magnificence of the favourite Sultana was 

beyond 
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* beyond all bounds. Expenfive pageants, fumptuous entertain- 
' ments, were tlie whole bufmefs of the court. The voice of mufic 
never eeafed by day in the ftreet ; the iky was cnliglitencdf at 
night with fire- works and illuminations. 

In the mid/1 of this feflivity and joy, the Englilh ambaffador 
arrived at Ajmcre. lie was received by Jchangire with the 
ut moll aflability and politenels. He even prevented the 
ambaffador with expreilions of refpt'd for his mailer, and 
felicitations to himfeif upon his lafe arrival at court. The 
prefents given by the ambaffador were agreeable to the 
emperor; but a fine coach lent by K ing James pica fed him 
moll of all. He even had the impatience to go into it that very 
night, and to defire the ambafiador’s fervants to draw him around 
the court ot the palace. Sultan Churrum, at the time, was all- 
powerful in the afiairs of the Hate. To him the ambafiador 
applied, as lord of Surat, to redrefs the grievances of the Englilh 
at. that port. The prince was courteous, and prom i fed fair; but 
he was an enemy to all Chriliians, whom lie called Idolaters; 
and mod of all an enemy to the Englilli. The emperor’s favour 
for the ambafiador prevailed, in feme mcafure, over the prince’s 
prejudices and obdinacy. I11 the month of January 1615, a 
firman was obtained for the edablifiiment of a fadory at Surat.* 
But it was worded with caution, dclcdivc and circumlcribed. 

In the end of the year 102 j, two infurredions happened in 
the kingdom of Gtr/crat. The fil'd was a lebellion excited by a 
youth, delcendcd of the ancient kings of that counj^y*:' theTcto.zd - 
was an extraordinary incurfion of the Coolies, a race of robbers, 
who, from their ddarts, in felled the highways and cultivated 
country. The young rebel ad timed the title of Baliadar Shaw. 
Before lie could execute any thing material he died, and Guzerat 
was relieved from the threatened misfortune of a civil war. Ab~ 
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dalla Chan was ordered, from the Dccan, againft the Coolies. 
He had commanded the Imperial army againft the Rana, in the 
Intermediate fpace of time between the recall of Mohabct and the 
arrival of prince Churrum. He was fuccefsful ; but his glory 
was obfeured by the fuperior reputation of the prince, who fuc- 
ceeded him. Jchangire was not infcnfiblc of the valour and 
abilities of Abdalla. To leave a fair field to his favourite fon, lie 
removed the general to Guzerat. The emperor departed from 
his ufual humanity, in his inftruftions to Abdalla. The Coolies 
were a barbarous and cruel race of men : and Jchangire gave 
directions to extirpate the whole tribe, as enemies to the reft of 
mankind. 

Abdalla arrived with great expedition at Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzerat. Some chiefs who, from the hopes of booty, 
and through fear, had joined the Coolies, lubmitted to him in his 
march. With five hundred feleCt men, the general left Ahmeda- 
bad; and he made fo much expedition, that he entered the moun- 
tainous and alrnoft impervious country of the Coolies, before they 
had any intelligence of his march. The two principal chiefs of 
the banditti were Eder and Lael. Abdalla fat down fuddenly 
before the caflle of Eder. That chief, not intimidated, 
marched out and gave him battle. After an ohftinate conflict of 
fomc hours, the Coolies were obliged to fly. Eder took the way ' 
of the defart; and left his cafllc and treafurc to the vi&or. 
Lael, in the mean time, wa6 on an excurlion of depredation in 
another, corner of Guzerat. He had robbed a great caravan of all 
Us merchandize ; and it was the news of this misfortune that 
directed Abdalla to the enemy. Lael had under him three thou- 
fond horfe and twelve thoufand foot : but Abdalla had been rein- 
forced. The Cooli did not decline battle. The aftion was 
bloody. Victory declared for Abdalla; and the head of Lael, 
Vot. III. H who 
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who was flain in the fight, was placed ovf* one of the gates of ' 
Ahmedabad. 

The infurre&ion at Guzerat was fcarce quelled, when the 
Afgans, the natives of the mountains between India and Perfia, 
revolted; and iffiiing from their hills, laid wafte the neighbouring 
country, in the province of Cabul. Shaw Bee, governor of 
Cabul, marched againft the infurgents. They had the folly to come 
to a regular battle with that Suba; and they were defeated. Shaw 
Bee made the heft ufe of his vidory. He purfued the fugitives 
beyond Candahar; and reftored his province to its former tran- 
quillity. 

During the refidence of Sultan Purvez in Brampour, the capital 
of Chandeilh, Chan jehan, already mentioned, as an Omrah of 
great diftindion, defeended from the royal family of Lodi, com- 
manded the Imperial army, in fubordination to the prince; and 
puffied his expeditions into the unconquered kingdoms of the 
Decan. Malcck-Ambcr was at the head of the confederacy 
againft the Imperial invafion. Nothing of confequence was done 
by Chan Jehan, on account of difputcs between the officers 
of the army. The prince Purvez was ordered to take 'the com- 
mand in pc lion. Upon his appearance at the head of the Impe- 
rial troops, feveral chiefs fubmitted; and paid the accuftomed 
tribute. Maleck Amber food out alone. The Rana broke his 
treaty, and appeared in arms. The danger alarmed Jehangire. 
lie had a better opinion of the military abilities of Sultan Cl^ur- 
rum, than of thole of Purvez. The former was ordered to fuper- 
fede the latter, which was at once reckoned unjuft and impolitic ; 
as Churrum was as much dctelled by the foldiers, as Purvez was 
beloved. 
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In the month of June, one thoufand fix hundred and fixlccn, A v>. ,6,6. 
Recording to our computation of time, the prince Churrum ' 
marched from Ajmcrc to the Dccan. His father, before his dc- 
parture, conferred upon Iiim the title of Shaw Jehan, or Kin,, g !/-' 
of tiieWorld. This name he retained even after his acceHinn 
to the empire; and he was diftinguiihed by it, during the remain- 
der of his father’s reign; that of Churrum being, from his going 
upon the prefent expedition, laid for ever alide. The friends 
of the family of Timur, reprefented to the empeior the danger 
of fending the younger to fuperfede the elder brother; conlidcr- 
ing the animofitics which fubfifted between them. “ No matter,” 
faid Jehangire, “ let them fight it out. The vi&or fliall manage 
“ the war in the Decan : the vanquished may return to me.” 

The fpeech of a lunatic, more than that of a prudent prince. 

Purvez, however, was of a milder difpofition, than to pufli his 
refentment fo far. He quietly religned the command : and was 
fucceeded by Shaw Jehan, much againft the inclination of the 
army. 

Shaw Jehan having carried from Ajmere a great reinforcement, F ” ; r n c c e ? s ll "J- 
upon his arrival, fet the army in motion toward the enemy. tf i° Dec.™ t* 
The princes of the Decan were intimidated; and they were divided 
among themfelves. They retreated at Shaw Jehan’s approach, 
and lent ambafladors to fue for peace. Shaw Jehan, glad of 
an opportunity of eclipling Sultan Purvez, received their fubmif- 
fi on upon eafy terms. Maleck Amber, again deferted, had the 
^dblution nor to accede to the pacification. Shaw Jehan, anxious 
to return with his laurels to court, left the war fufpended by a 
partial truce, rather than finiflied by a folid peace. On the 
eleventh of Shawal, of the. one thoufand and twenty-fixth of the 
Higera, he arrived in the prefence; accompanied by the princes 
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who had fubmitted to his arms. Their refpedtive tributes were 
foon fettled, and they were permitted to return. 

The fuccefs of this expedition was by no means the effedl of 
Shaw Jehan’s prudent and rcfolute conduct. The way to a 
pacification had been paved before he left Ajmere. The em- 
peror, juflly aflonilhed at the fmall progrefs of his arms in tho 
Decan, enquired minutely into the caufe. Chan Chanan, who 
managed every thing under Sultan Purvcz, was fccretly in the 
pay of the enemy. He clogged every meafure; and rendered 
every expedition of no elfedt. He long endeavoured, by his friends 
at court, to prevent the removal of Purvcz. The emperor had 
taken his refolutiou. Shaw Jchan was deflined for the command 
of the army; and Chan Chanan, to deprive him of the honour of 
a victory over an enemy, who had apparently refilled all his own 
and his pupil’s efforts, perfuaded the confederates to fue for peace, 
in the Imperial prefeneo ; without alleging their fear of Shaw 
Jchan as anyways conducive to their offers of pacification. . The 
emperor, however, would not receive their fubmiflion, but through 
the hands of the prince; anxious to raife the confequence of his 
favourite Ton in the eyes of his fubjedts. 

In the month of December of the year one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and fixteen, according to the Chriflian rera, the emperor, 
with all the accuflomed magnificence of his march, left Ajmere. 
His profefled defign was to approach nearer to his army on the 
frontiers, to give them fpirit with his prefence, ^fter a tediet'?, 
journey, he arrived at Mando, in the province of. Malava ; and 
took up his relidence in -that city. H&did one very popular adtion 
on his march. Paffing by the place where his fon Chufero was 
confined, he ordered his coach * to flop at the gate. The prince, 

* The fame that was fent him as a prefent by our James I, 
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by his commands, was brought before him. Ilis chains were A r> ’ ' • 

druckoff ; and he was placed upon one of the Imperial elephants. ' r — - 

^ie people were overjoyed at the releafe of Chufero. Ilis affa- 
bility, and the beauty of his perfon, recommended him to the 
vulgar; and they loved' him on account of his misfortunes. 

Many caufcs concurred to make the emperor adopt this mcafure. 

He was informed, that fome friends of Shaw Jeh.m were plating 
againfl. the life of Chufero. The miniflcr, Afaph Jab, the fa- 
vourite Sultana’s brother, had alfo behaved rudely to the unfor- 
tunate prince, and betrayed fymptoms of diflike and revenge. 

Shaw Jehan was probably at the bottom of all. Ilis friends, 
without his permiffion, would fcarcc have attempted the life of 
his brother; and he had been lately*. married to the daughter of 
Afaph Jah. The emperor was enraged at their wickedncfs and. 
prcfumption ; and, by an ad of power, frull rated, for the time, 
their defigns. 

The power of Noor-Mahil over the emperor’s ail'edions, had po-..r 

not in the lead abated. She, for the mod part, ruled over him uu " 

with abfolute fway : fometimes his fpirit broke forth beyond her 
controul. Her brother’s alliance with Shaw Jehan, kept her in 
the intereft of that prince : and her averfion to Chufero and 
Purvcz was equal to her regard for him. An edid was iflued to • 
change her name from Noor-Mahil into that of Noor-Jehan, or 
the Light of the World. To didinguifli her from the other 
wives of the emperor, die was always addrefled by the title of 
Sha jje, or Emprefs. Her name was joined with that of the 
emperor, on the current coin. She was the fpring which moved 
the great machine of the date. Her family took rank immedi- 
ately after the’ princes of the blood. They were admitted, at 
all hours, into the prefence ; nor wore they excluded from the 
:upd fecret apartments of the leraglio. By her inllueoce, Chan 

Azin;, . 
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Azlm, the late viiicr, was rclcafed from his confinement in Gua-* 
liar, and admitted into court. 


Tr.w factions It was after Jehangire’s arrival at Manclo, that the affairs of 
the Dccan were fettled. The Knglilh am ballad or remained ftill at 
mI'iIju? court. The affability and good-nature of Jehangire did not, for 
fonie time, overbalance Shaw Jehan’s averfion to the Hnglifh 
nation. An incident at Surat was magnified into an infult upon 
the Imperial power, by the prince and his party. The ambaffa- 
dor, however, removed the emperor’s jealoufy : and he had the 
addrefs to gain, at laft, the favour of the prince, the minifter, and 
the emprefs; and obtained the privileges of trade, which were 
the objcd; of his embafly. An ambaffador from Perfia was not 
lb fucccfsful: he was received with little ceremony, and difmifled 
with a coolncfs little Ihort of contempt. Pie came to negociate a 
loan at the court of Agra ; and Jehangire was in no humour to 
give any of his money away. The emperor even defeended into 
meatinefs, on the occafion. The Perfian had been v ferved in all 
ncceffaries from court. A bill was ordered to be lent him, when 
he announced his defign of departing. He was obliged to pay 
the laft farthing; but the prefents which he had brought for the 
emperor were valued, and deduced from the Aim demanded. 


r mperor’s The emperor, having fettled the affairs of the Decan, and fpent 
'Juwrat'and at feventeen months, in hunting and other rural amufe- 

Agra? t0 ments » marched, with his Lefear or great camp, into the kingdom 
of Guzcrat. In the latter end of the Autumn of the one thoufand 
and twenty-feventh of the Higera, he arrived at Ahmedabad^ the 
capital of Guzcrat. He took, from that city, the route of Cam- 
bait; where he had ordered Flips and magnificent barges to be 
ready for him, to take his amufement on the ocean, with all his 
court. He was foon tired of the agitation of the vciTels on the 
waves; and returned to Ahmedabad on the fecond of Ramzan, of 
1 the 
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the year one thoufand and twenty-feven. He did not long re- 
main at Ahmedabad. He took the route of Agra, and arrived 
in that capital after an abfence of near five years. 

Soon after the court returned to Agra, the good old vilier, 
Ademad-ul-Dowla, the emperor’s father-in-law, gave up a life, 
which, on account of his many virtues, had become dear to the 
people. Bred up in the fchool of Adverfity, Ademad-ul-Dowla 
had learned to fubdue his pafiions, to liRcn to the didates of 
Reafon, to feel for the misfortunes of mankind. Having railed 
himfelf from fervitude to authority, from indigence to honour 
and wealth, he knew the duties of every Ration. He was not 
Id's converfant with the world in pradice, than he was from his 
extcnlive reading and the well-weighed refledions of his own 
mind. An ccconomifi in every thing, but in charity, he was 
only covetous of wealth to relieve the needy and the poor, lie 
ehofe rather to maintain the dignity of his rank by the number 
of his friends, than by that of domefiics, followers, and Raves. 
The people loved him as a father, but feared him as a father 
too ; for he tempered feverity with moderation, and lenity with 
the rigour of the laws. The empire flourifhed under his wife 
adminiftration. No evil but luxury prevailed. That weed 
takes root in profperity ; and, perhaps, can never be eradicated 
from fo rich a foil.- — T he emprefs was inconfolable for the death 
of her father. She propofed,at once, as a proof of her affedion and 
magnificence, to perpetuate his memory in a monument of folid 
River. The Imperial archited foon convinced her, that a metal 
lo precious would not be the molt lafting means of tranfmitting 
the viftcr’s fame to pofierity. “ All ages,” faid he, “ arc full 
“ of avarice ; and even the empire of the houfe of Timur, like all 
“ fublunary things, is fubjed to revolution and change.” She 
dropt her purpofe; and a magnificent fabric of Rone Rill letains, 
in Agra, the name of Adem&d-ul-Dowla. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Difp'jfttion of the court— Expedition to Sewalic—The emperor in 
Caflmire — Diflurbances in the Decan— Prince Chafero mur- 
dered — Rebellion of Shaw Johan — lie is rcpulfed at Agra — De- 
feated at Delhi— Purfued by his brother Purvez — Defeated at 
the Nirbidda—He reduces Orix a, Bengal and Bchar—Ile 
marches toward the capital— Totally defeated by Purvez— Be- 
fieges Brampour — In great dif refs— His fubmiffion—Candahar 
lofl to the empire. 

s-.r>. 1 r.i8. / 9 'HE death of the old vifier produced no alteration in the 
•* affairs of the court of Agra. Habituated, under his 
Sfc'clu < t. fatI,cr ’ t0 P uWic bufinefs > Afl P h J ah was adive in his high depart- 
ment; and Jehangire himfelf had acquired a confiderable degree 
of experience and knowledge, in the pad years of his reign. The 
favourite Sultana was not in the mean time idle. She even 
attended to tranfa&ions in which her own paflions were not 
immediately concerned ; and often gave feafonable advice to her 
confort. She had fuch an afeendancy over the emperor’s mind, 
that he feldom durft attempt any material meafure without her 
concurrence. She difpofed of the higheft offices at pleafurc ; ^ncl 
the grcatcfl honours were conferred at her nod. Afiph was atten- 
tive to his filler’s humours. He knew the pride and haughtinefs 
of her difpofition; and he forgot the equality which nature gives 
to a brother, in a profound refpett for the emprefs. 


Toward 
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Toward the' clofe of the year, the Raja Bickermajit was fent, 
with a considerable force, to the mountains of Sewalic, to the 
north-eaft of the Ganges. In the numerous vallies which intcr- 
fe& that immenfe ridge of hills, many tribes lived, under their 
native princes, who had never been Subdued by the arms of the 
followers of Mahommed. Safe in their inaccefliblc retreats, they 
often iflued out, in a depredatory manner, from their faftnciles, 
and harafled, with incurfions, the northern provinces. Bicker- 
majit, after having encountered with great difficulties, penetrated 
into the heart of their country, and fat down before the fort of 
Eangurra, which was Situated upon a rocky, mountain, and 
thought impregnable. It fell Soon into his hands; but the reduc- 
tion of all the tribes was not finiffied till the clofe of the Succeed- 
ing year. Twenty-two petty princes agreed to pay a certain 
tribute; and they fent hoftages to Agra, as Securities for their 
future obedience. 

The eleventh of Zidida was rendered remarkable by the birth 
of a Son tothe prince Shaw Jeh&n, by Sultana Kudfia, the daughter 
of Afiph Jah. Jehangire, who, from his affedlion to his Son, 
was highly pleafed with this increafe in his family, called the 
infant Aurungzebe, or the Ornament of the Throne.— To 
avoid the approaching heat of the SeaSon, the emperor refolved to 
remove his court to the delightful country of Caffimire. Shaw 
Jehan accompanied his father in his progrefs. They entered the 
mountains of Sewalic, in their way, and vifited the fort of Ean- 
gurra, which had Some time before Surrendered to Bickerm ajit. Je- 
hangire, in a pretended zeal for religion, ordered all the images of the 
gods of the Hindoos, which werefound ina temple within the for- 
trefs, to be broken to pieces ; and he aflifted in confecrating the place 
for the worlhip of God, after the manner preferibed in the Coran. 

* Vol. Iir. I In 
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In his progrefs to Calhmire, the emperor was met by Chan 
Alum, from bis embaffy to the court of Perfia. Jehangire, 
after reficding upon the contemptuous treatment which he had 
given to the Perfian ambaflador, had refolved to remove any 
coldnefs which might arife on that account, between the two 
empires. He, for that purpofe, had difpatched Chan Alum, with 
magnificent prefents to Shaw Abas of Perfia. This nobleman was 
received with every mark of refped. The treaties between the 
two crowns were renewed and confirmed ; and the Perfian loaded 
him with rich prefents, accompanying them with a letter of 
friendfhip to Jehangire ; without mentioning the injurious, 
reception of his own minifter at the Indian court. 

Jehangire, fond of making progrefles through- his extenfivc 
dominions, made, this year, great additions to the convenience of 
travelling. Confiderable fums were iffued from the treafury, for 
mending the great roads of the empire. Wells were dug at the 
end of every two miles ; and a building for the reception of way- 
farers, was ereded near each well. This improvement began on 
the road to Calhmire, where Jehangire arrived in the beginning 
of the year 1029. He was highly pleafed with that molt beauti- 
ful province. The principal valley of which it confifts,. being 
much more elevated than the plains of India, is cool and pleafant 
in the hotted feafon of the year. A profound tranquillity reign- 
ing over all the empire, Jehangire remained many months- in 
Calhmire. He went daily to the chace ; and wandered, after a 
variety of rural pleafures, over the face of that charming and 
flourilhing country. He did not return to Lahore, till the month 
of Mohirrim of the year that fucceeded his arrival at Calh- 
mire. 


The 
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The emperor had fcarce arrived at Lahore, when he received * D 

* Higer. 1029, 

advices, that the princes of the Decan, who had engaged to pay ^ — » — -> 

• . # Diilurbances 

a certain tribute, had driven away, by force, the deputies who had in the Decan, 
been fent to receive it. The refractory tributaries backed this 
violent meafure with an army of fixty thoufand horfe. They 
encamped at Ballapour. The chiefs of the confederates were 
Nizam-ul-Muluc, Adil Chan, and Cuttub. They were defeended 
of the Mahommedan princes, who, at the fall of the Patan 
empire, had afiiimed the date and independence of princes in the 
Decan. 

Jehangire, upon receiving this intelligence, immediately dif- Shaw Jch r. 
patched Shaw Jeh&n to Agra. He gave him a commiffion to the infur- 
command the Imperial army ftationed in and near that city. The 
prince did not continue long at Agra. He marched, on the 
twentieth of Siffer, toward Brampour. His force confided of 
forty thouland horfe. Abdul Hulfein, an experienced officer, 
was his fecond in command. Letters came to the prince, on his 
march, from the Imperial governor of Mando, that a confiderable 
detachment of the enemy had eroded the Nirbidda, and were 
laying wafte the country. Abdul Hufiein was immediately 
detached againft them, with five thoufand horfe. That general 
came up with the plunderers, defeated them, dew many on the 
fpot, and purfued the fugitives to the hills. The prince himlclf 
continued his route to Brampour. 

Chan Chanan,.who commanded at Brampour, was in a manner The rebel? 
befieged in that city by the enemy. They had traverfed the r 
provinces of Berar and Chandeiffi ; and fpread their devadations 
to the gates of Brampour. The Imperialids recovered their 
fpirit, upon the prince’s arrival with an army ; and the hopes of 
theinfurgents begaa to vanifh. Some petty Rajas, who had 

I 3 joined 
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joined the confederates, took, the firft opportunity of throwing 
themfelves at the feet of Shaw Jehan. They were pardoned, but 
obliged to pay the arrear of their tribute, which amounted to fifty 
lacks. The Mahommedan princes, being deferted by the Hindoo 
Rajas, their troops mutihied, and diffentions rofe in their councils. 
They feparated in difguft and defpair, each to his own territory. 
Shaw Jehan divided his army into five parts, and followed the 
rebels. In the fpace of a few months, without any confiderable 
adion, he reduced the infurgents to their former obedience; 
forcing them to pay the arrears of their tribute, which was now 
fettled at the annual fum of fifty-five lacks of roupees. 

When Shaw Jehan had received orders from his father to quell 
the difturbances in the Decan, he requefted that his brother, the 
unfortunate prince Chufero, might be put into his hands. He 
had often made the fame requeft before, but to no effedt. Jehan- 
gire juftly doubted his fincerity, when he profefled, that it was a 
regard for a brother that induced him to wifh to have Chufero 
in his pofleflion. He knew the ambition of Shaw Jehan : he ftill 
had an affe&ion for Chufero. Afiph Jah, even the favourite 
Sultana had gone into the views of Shaw Jehan; but the 
emperor remained long inflexible. Shaw Jehan, for fome time t 
feemed to drop his defigns. He, in the mean time, grew daily in 
his father’s efteem ; and Chufero declined in proportion as his 
brother rofe. When the alarming news from the Decan arrived 
at Lahore, the emperor’s hopes refted all on Shaw Jehan. The 
artful prince, in the critical moment, renewed his requeft, with 
regard to Chufero, and he was delivered into his hands. 

Though Noor-Mahil had been formerly in the intereft of Shaw 
Jehan, fhe had lately many reafons to alter her opinion concern- 
ing that prince. Her penetrating eye had pierced the veil which 
3 he 
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lie had drawn over his defigns. She faw the great lines of ambi- 
tion, and an unrelenting perfeverance in purfuit of power, in all 
his conduct. She communicated her fulpicions to Jehangire: {he 
told him, that Shaw Jehan mud be curbed ; that he manifeftly 
hfpired to the throne ; that all his a&ions tended to gain popu- 
larity; that his apparent virtues were hypocrify, and not the 
offspring of a generous and honeft mind ; and that he waited but 
for a convenient opportunity to throw off the malk of deceitful 
duty and feigned allegiance. The emperor was convinced ; but 
it was too late. Chufero was already in the hands of Shaw 
jehan; and the latter was at the head of an army. Silence now 
was prudence; and a melancholy anxiety fucceeded to conde- 
feending weaknefe. 

Chufero, though popular oij account of the beauty of his per- 
fon, and his misfortunes, was a prince of a haughty difpofition. 
He was governed by furious paflions. His mind was in a per- 
petual agitation, without pointing to any end. He was now 
volatile and cheerful ; now dark and fullen. He often laughed 
at misfortune; he was often enraged at trifles; and his whole 
conduct betrayed every mark of an infanity of mind. His judg- 
ment wa6 little: his memory weak. .He always preferred the 
laft advice, having no power of mind to diftinguifh propriety, 
no retention to make juft comparifons. His defigns were there- 
fore often ill-founded; his a&ions irrefolute and undecifive, and 
they always terminated in difgrace and ruin. Yet he had fome- 
thing about hitp that commanded refpedt in the midft of his in- 
firmities. Nobody could look at his conduct without dil'guft; 
none obferved his manner or faw his perfon without regard and 
a* kind of eftefem. Had he not been foured by misfortunes, he 
wag naturally of a generous and tender difpofition ; but adverlity 
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Hig ' 1030 ^°PP‘ n S up the current of his mind, threw it out of its channel, 
and he, at laft, became indifferent concerning his own fate. 


He is aflafli- 
*»ated. 


Manner of 
his death. 


Shaw Jehan, for fome time, affe&ed to treat the unfortunate 
Ohufero with attention and refped. But this was a dclufivc. 
gleam before a ftorrn. His defigns were not yet ripe for execu- 
tion. To remove Chufero would be to no purpofe, till other 
obftacles to his own ambition were removed. Fortune favoured 
his defigns. His fuccefs in the Decan raifed his reputation ; the 
plunder of the enemy fumifhed the means of gaining for him 
the army. They expreffed their inviolable attachment to his 
perfon and views. He threw off the malk'"at once. He difre- 
garded the mandates of the court of Agra ; and to complete his 
crimes, he ordered the unfortunate Chufero to be affaffmated by 
ruffians, under the walls of Azere. He affumed, foon after, the 
Imperial titles; laying the foundation of his throne in a brother’s 
blood. 

Though all mankind were convinced, that Shaw Jehan was 
acceffary to the murder of Chufero, he had taken previous mea- 
fures to conceal the intended crime. When he had quelled the 
infurredion in the Dccan, he became apparently melancholy, and 
pretended to fall into a difeafe. His friends were full of anxiety. 
One only wa6 in the fecret ; and he began to infinuate, that the 
prince had received intelligence, that Jehangire had determined 
to raife Chufero to the throne. He expatiated upon the un- 
certain fate of Shaw Jehan; Jmd upon the doubtfulnefs of 
their own fortune, as conneded with that prince. One Raja 
Bandor, a notorious villain, underflood the meaning of Shaw 
Jehan’s friend. In hopes of a reward, he went at midnight to 
the tent of Chufero, and pretending a meffage from the emperor, 
he was admitted by the attendants of the prince, without fuf- 
^ picion. 
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picion. He found him faft afleep, and (tabbed him to the heart, a. d. ,6„. 
The favourite wife of Chufero, the daughter of the vifier Chan . Hi *. l03 °’- 
Azem, came to her hufband’s tent in the morning. She found 
him cold, in his blood ; (lie filled the camp and the neighbouring 
city of Azere with her cries. She ran about diftra&ed, and called 
down the vengeance of God upon the murderers. Shaw Jehan, 
who had removed, to the country for the benefit of the air, returned 
upon the news of Chufero’s death, and (hewed fuch apparent 

fymptoms of grief, that he was believed, for fome time, innocent 
of the murder. 

The news of the death of Chufero came foon to the emperor’s The emperor' 
ears. Retaining llill fome affedion for his unfortunate fon, he Ztt&L 
was (hocked at the murder, and gave himfelf up to grief. He 
fufpefted Shaw Jehan, but common fame had not yet fixed the 
crime on that prince. Jehangire wrote a public letter to him 
and his principal officers, fignifying that he was determined to 
make a. Arid and fevere enquiry concerning the affaffi nation ; and 
^hat he would punifh the murderers- w T ith the utmoff rigour. 

He ordered the body to be dug up from the grave, and examined. 

He openly accufed Shaw Jehan ; who, finding himfelf difeovered, 
refolved to continue in his rebellion. 

The author of the life of Shaw Jeh^n, aferibes his rebellion £0 Apology for 
the violence and ambition of the favourite Sultana. That wo- tha0 ‘' 
man, fays the writer, finding that the health of the emperor 
declined, was apprehenfive that the crown would devolve on Shaw 
Jehan ; who had, for fome time, been the determined enemy of 
her influence and power. She, therefore, refolved to ruin the 
affairs of that prince ; and to fix the fucceffion in the perfon of 
Shariar, the fourth (on of Jehangire, who was married to her 
own daughter, by her former hufband Shere Afkun. Her 

abfolute.- 
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abfolute dotninion over the emperor obtained credit to her afper- 
fions. She a&ually procured a promife for an alteration of the 
fucceffion : and it was the certain intelligence of this circum- 
ftance, continues his apologift, that drove Shaw Jehan to ex- 
tremes. 

Though Shaw Jehan's defigns upon the throne were no fecret, 
he did not affume the Imperial titles till the twenty-fevemth of 
the fecond Jemmad of the one thoufand and thirty-firft of 
the Higera. He immediately, with a numerous army, took the 
route of Delhi, where, at that time, his father reftded. The news 
of his march llew before him, and reached the ears of Jehangire. 
That monarch became anxious, irrefolute* and perplexed; and to 
complete the confufion in his councils, advices were, at the fame 
time, received, that Shaw Abas, king of Perfia, at the head of a 
great force, had furprifed Candahar. The emperor -was thunder- 
11 ruck at this double intelligence of approaching misfortune. 
The rebellious prince had the flower of the Imperial army under 
his command. Jehangire, as the laft refort, had recourfe to 
policy. Inftead of arming for his own defence, he diffembled his 
knowledge of his fon’s intentions. He wrote him affectionate letters 
from day to day. He praifed his former actions. He commended 
his prefent alacrity, in coming lo expeditioufly to his aid againft the 
Perfian. Shaw Jehan was not to be flattered Cut of his defigns. 
He faw through his father’s policy, and he gradually advanced ; 
but being overtaken by the tains, he was obliged to halt fome 
months at Mando, the capital of the province of Malava. 

Shaw Jehctn in his march made the firft hoftile attempt upon 
the caftle of Agra. In that fortref6 was lodged a great part of the 
Imperial treafure. Upon the news of the prince’s departure from 
Mando, the emperor Tent Afi^h Jah, the vifier, to tranfport 

the 



A£ipW Jah, the vifier, to tranfport the treafure from Agra to a.d. 
Lahore. Etabir Chan, who commanded the fortrefs, was unwil- v — . - 1 ■ 
ling to rifk the treafure on the road, as the news of Shaw Jehau’s 
near approach was arrived. The importunities of Afiph pre- 
vailed. Etabdr with a party efcorted the treafure : fome of the 
enemy appeared in view. Etab&r immediately retired, with his 
convoy, to the caftle of Agra ; and Afiph made the heft of his 
way to Delhi. Shaw Jehan, immediately upon his arrival, 
ordered the caftle to be affaulted ; but Bickermajlt, who com- 
manded the attack, was fo warmly received, that he was glad to 
retire, with the lofs of five hundred men. The prince, enraged 
at this difappointment, delivered up to plunder fome of the 
nobility’s houfes at Agra; and then took the rout of Delhi. 

The prince having advanced, formed his camp at Feridabad. Ws demand. 
The city of Delhi was alarmed : the emperor perplexed. A letter, on lus fatter 
in the mean time, was brought to him from his rebellious fon. 

Shaw Jehan demanded, That the command of all the Imperial 
troops fhould be given to him without referve : that orders 
fhould be fent to the governors of the provinces to receive all 
their future inftru&ions from his hands : that permiffion fhould 
be given him to receive, into his poffeflion, all the warlike ftores; 
that he fhould have accefs to the royal magazines and treafures to 
fupply him with every neceflary, for carrying on the war againft 
Perfia : and: that the impregnable caftle of Rentimpour fhould 
be placed in his hands, as a place of fecurity for his family, againft 
the machinations of the Sultana, during his abience in the 
north. 

Jehangire was enraged beyond meafure at propofiils which, if rc fufcd. 
granted, would actually dethrone him. His refentment and 
pride got the better of his temporizing timidity. He blued out 
Vox.. III. K 
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a d. 1632. an edid declaring his fon a rebel, fhould he not difband his 

Illg. IO32. 0 

' v ' army, and return to his duty, by a certain day. Another edid 

confifcated all his eftates, by recalling the grants which had been 
given him, for a magnificent fubfiftence. The eftates were con- 
ferred upon Sultan Sharer; who was, at the fame time, inverted 
with a commiffion to carry on, with the utmoft vigour, the 

Porfian war. Ruftum Suffavi, an experienced and able officer, 

was placed next in command to the prince in the expedition. 
Ruftum was liimfelf a Perfian, a near relation to Shaw Abas, 
and deduced his paternal defeent from the Imperial family of 
Suftvi. 

l’icpar.ition, The Imperial edids made no impreffion on Shaw Jehan. The 
agamit him. em p Cror fl C w from the pen to the fword. The troops ftationed 

near the capital ftocked to his ftandard : others joined him from 

the provinces. Aliph Jah and the Sultana had forefeen the ftorm, 
and the adherents of the emperor were on their march to Delhi, 
when the rebel prince was on his route from the Dccan. Jehan- 
gire, in a few days, law forty thoufand horfe under his command. 
Scarce ten thoufand of thefe were of the ftanding force of the 
empire, fo that Shaw Jehan had ftill a manifeft fuperiority. 

The river Jumna, being in the dry feafon of the year fordable, 
the emperor crofted it 5 and both armies arrived at Bclochpoor, and 
remained forne days in hourly expedations of a battle. The 
prince, in the mean time, endeavoured to excufehis own condud, 
by affirming, that he was driven to extremes, by the intrigues 
of the Sultana againft his power. She carried, he faid, all before 
her with the emperor ; and to throw difgrace upon him, per- 
fuaded Jehangire to order him to the Perfian war, without the 
neceflary fupplics of money and warlike ftores. He, therefore, 
alleged, that his demands had been made in fo peremptory a 
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manner, 
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•manner, merely becaufe he did not confider his father as a free A -. n - 
agent, fwayed and commanded as he was by the pernicious coun- 
fels of a vindi&ive and ambitious woman. Thel’e allegations 
lefifened his crime in the eyes of the fupcrficial ; and tended to 
ftrengthen in his army, the attachment to his intereft, whiclf*he 
had purchafed with donations. 


The emperor was impatient to come to adion with his fon. 
Afiph Jah, the vifier, oppofed this meafure, by affirming that it 
was imprudent to rifque all, with a finall force, while reinforce- 
ments were daily expeded. The emperor l'ufpeded his fidelity; 
and he had fome reafon. Afiph was faid to have provided againfi: 
all events, by keeping up a correfpondcnce with Shaw Jehan. 
His enemies affirmed, that it was his advice which haftened the 
prince from the Dccan ; though this agrees but little with the 
preparations which Afiph had made againfi; Shaw Jehan from 
forefeeing his rebellion. Jchangire, however, believed his 
minifter guilty. He gave himfelf up to rage and defpair. 


Dillreft of 
the emperoj. 


In the heat of his imagination upon the occafion, he fell afleep n; s <] rcam . 
in his tent. He dreamed that he faw a pole fixed in the ground, 
before the Imperial palace. On the top of the pole, which almoft 
reached the Ikies, a meteor feemed to play, and to lighten the 
whole world with its fplendor. An elephant came from the 
weft and overturned the pole. The meteor fell and expired on 
the ground, leaving the whole earth in profound darknefs. 

Jehangire flatted from his bed. Naturally fuperftitious, he fore- 
faw fome coming evil in his dream. He related it, in the 
morning, to his Omrahs. None ventured to interpret it; and 
when they flood in filence in the prefence, a courier arrived, with 
advice that Mohabet Chan, with all the forces of Punjab, was at 
the diftance of a few miles from the Imperial camp. This fudden 
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and unexpe&cd reinforcement diffufed an univerfal joy. The 
emperor cried out, That his dream was interpreted. Mohabet 
joined the army in the evening; and private orders were imme- 
diately i flued to the officers to prepare for a&ion by the dawn of 
day. 

The Imperial army was in motion while yet it was dark ; and 
Shaw feh&n, apprized of their march, did not decline to engage. 
He advanced apace. The two armies came in fight of each other 
oppofitc to Tuglick-abad. The Impcrialifts were commanded in 
chief by Afiph Jah, the vifier, who was ported in the center. 
Mohabet Chan had charge of the right wing ; Nawafis Chan, of 
the left. Abdalla commanded the advanced guards, confiding of 
three thoufand horfe. The Emperor himfelf ftood behind the 
center ; and to encourage the generals, fent to each fome pre- 
fents, as a mark of his confidence and favour. 

Some of the rebel lords, who thought they were giving gbod 
advice to Shaw Jehdn, prevailed upon him not to expofe his per- 
fon in the field. He retired to a fmall diftance ; and Raja Bicker- 
majit marfhalled his troops in order of battle. The Raja placed 
himfelf in the center : Raja Bime commanded the right, Darab. 
Chan the left wing. The adtion was begun by the advanced 
guards on both fides. Thofe of Shaw Jehan were defeated, at 
the fir ft onfet, by a ftrange accident. Abdalla, who commanded 
the advanced guard of the Imperialifts, fpurring on his horfe 
among the enemy, with a few officers in the fecret, joined the 
rebels. His troops, miftaking their commander’s perfidy for 
valour, mfhed forward to fupport him ; and having engaged the 
enemy hand to hand, drove them back upon their own Hne. 


Afiph 
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Afiph Jah took .immediate advantage of the confufion occa- 
fioned by the flight of Shaw Jehan’s advanced guard. He 
prefled forward with the center of the Impcrialifts, and came to 
adion with Raja Bickcrmajit. The fliock was violent, and the 
battle continued obftinate for fome time. Both the commanders 
exerted themfclves to the utmoft. At length the fortune of Afiph 
prevailed. Raja Bickcrmajlt fell, pierced through the head with 
an arrow. The center of the rebels immediately fled ; and, at 
that inftant, Moh&bet drove the left wing from the field. Raja 
Bime, in the mean time, p re fled hard upon Nawafis Chan, who 
commanded the right wing of the Imperialifis. The dull was fo 
great, that the contending armies were involved in darknefs. 
They felt for each other with their fwords. Nawafis was driven 
from the field. Many of his officers were killed, and fome taken 
prifoners. Raja Rime, imagining he was returning after a com- 
plete vidory, fell in with the troops of Afiph Jah. They mixed 
undiftinguiflied with each other. Slaughter and confufion 
reigned. Wounds were inflided at random. Chance governed 
all. Every individual conlidcred himfelf as in the midft of ten 
thoufand foes. The armies retreated to their camps. The field 
was left to the dead. 

Both parties, at firft, claimed the honour of the vidory, but 
the confequences declared it to belong to Jchangire. Though 
both the emperor and Shaw Jehan had been kept out of the line 
at the beginning of the adion, by tire afliduity of their friends, 
when the battle became hot, they mixed with their refpedive 
armies. Bickcrmajit, obferving the emperor, prefled forward to 
feize him; but in the attempt was flain. The fpirit of the rebels 
fell with their leader. Shaw Jehan prefented himfelf to the run- 
aways in vain. Neither threats nor promifes would do. A 
panic had feized them; and though the prince cried aloud, That 

he 
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he himfclf, as good and as brave an officer as. Bickermajit, was 
alive, they liflened not as they paffed, and loon fled beyond 
the power of hearing. 

Shaw Jehan became almoft diftraded with his misfortunes. 
He refolved ferioufly to prevent future mifery and diftrefs, by an 
immediate death. His adherents, however, prevailed upon him 
to retreat. He fled to the mountains of Mewat ; his army 'falling 
off as lie fled . 1 Jehangire was the more aftoniflied at his good 
fortune, the more it was unexpeded. When the news of Ab- 
dalla’s treachery was brought him, he had given all over for loll. 
He diflrufted Afiph Jah; and he fent a meflenger to rccal him 
from the front, when that minifter was upon the point of engag- 
ing the enemy. Fortunately for the emperor, the meflenger did 
not come up to the vificr till the affair was decided. The latter 
obeyed Jehangire, and brought him the news of vidory. 

The battle was fcarcc decided, when Sultan Purvez, in confe- 
qucnce of his father’s orders, arrived from Allahabad, in the 
Imperial camp. Jehangire received him with an excefs of joy. 
The vidory over his rebellious fon had elevated his fpirits, and 
diffipated all his fears. He fent his feraglio before him to Agra ; 
and raifed Purvez, under the tuition of Mohabct, to the command 
, of the a rili y. Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, with a few adhe- 
rents, purfued his way to the Dccan; andPurv ez was ordered to 
follow him with a confidcrable force. The fugitive prince ftopt 
with his adherents, to refrefh thcmfelves at the river Geniva. 
Purvez, in the mean time, came up ; a cannonade enfued, and the 
Impcrialifts having forced their paffage, Shaw Jehiin retreated 
with precipitation. 
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We muft, for a moment, lofe fight of the prince, in the mis- *•.*>• ,6 *3- 
fortunes of his adherents. The Emperor in his extreme affec- 
tion for Shaw Jchan, had, while yet he remained in his duty, Dc«'" ' n ^ 
iubmitted to his government an extenfive divifion of the empire, 
confiding of feveral provinces. In that number was the rich king- 
dom of Guzcrat. Bickermajit, who was fiain in the a£lion 
near Delhi, had been governor of that province ; and when he 
joined the prince in his expedition againft his father, Suffvi Chan 
was left in the fuperintendency of Guzerat. Abdalla, whofo 
perfidy, in deferting his fovereign in the late battle, we have al- 
ready mentioned, was rewarded, by the prince, for his treachery, 
with the government vacant by the death of Bickermajit. Uir- 
willing to leave the prince in his diftrefs, Abdalla difpatches his 
friend Offader Chan to command, in the mean time, in that pro- 
vince. Offader arriving with a fmall force at Ahmedabad, the 
capital, difplaced Suffvi Chan, the Imperial governor. Suffvi 
fled to Hankfi. He wrote from thence to Nafir, the governor of 
Patan. Underftanding that Suffvi was no ffranger to the march 
of Sultan Dawir Buxfh the fon of Chufero, under the tuition of his 
maternal grandfather Chan Azem, to command for the emperor 
in Guzcrat, Nafir blamed him for his flight. He met Suffvi, 
with a force at Caperbeniz. They refolved to march to Ahmed- 
abad : and fetting forward in the evening, they arrived next 
morning under the walls of the city. Dividing their forces into 
three bodies ; each body attacked a gate. The elephants broke 
them open : ttie Imperialifis entered, and Offader was leized. 

Shaw Jehan, after the rencounter at the River Geniva, fled to S i, aw jeh.Vs 
Mando, the capital of Malava. News was brought to him in Jjj^ 
that city, that Guzerat was loft. He was much affetted ; but c ' uzejau 
Abdalla made light of the matter. That Omrah marched to- 
ward Ahmedabad with feven thouland horfe. When he arrived 

s at 
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liig io32 3 ’ at Waffet, he found SufFvi, now- the Imperial Suba, ready unexpcc- 
v " — > tedly to receive him. This lord, finding that prince Dawir Buxfli 
and Chan Azem had lagged on their march, provided himfelf 
with an army. He polled his forces about twelve miles from 
Ahmedabad. Abdalla endeavoured to turn his rear. He was 
prevented by the vigilance of Suffvi ; and he, therefore, refolved 
to come to battle. Dividing his army into three columns, he 
advanced, in that order, upon the enemy. Nafir Chan fupported 
Suffvi, with his courage and conduit. The battle was obftinate. 
Many officers of rank fell on the fide of Abdalla. He was 
routed, with great daughter. He fled to Surat. The country 
people cut off the greateft part of the fluttered remains of his 
followers in their retreat. He foon after, with a few troops, 
betook himfelf to Brampour. 


Purvez de* 
feats Shaw 
Jeh&n at the 
Nirbidda. 


The prince Purvez and Mohabet, after the affair at the river 
Geniva, returned to the Emperor, who was encamped under the 
walls of Fattepour. The diflurbances in Guzerat convinced Je- 
hangire, that the flames of civil war could be only extinguiihcd 
by the total ruin of Shaw Jehan. He, therefore, ordered Pur- 
vez and Mohabet, at the head of the Rajaputs, in the Imperial 
pay, to purfue the rebel and to lake him alive. Shaw Jehan left 
Mando, with a refolution to try his fortune in a battle. He 
paffed the river Nirbidda and threw up works to defend the ford. 
He was, by this time, reduced to great diftrefs. His adherents 
gradually deferted him. He became tired of hoftilities which 
promifed no fuccefs. He fent to his brother Purvez, for very 
moderate terms. Purvez, by the advice of Mohabet, amufed him 
with hopes, without coming to any determined point. The ufual 
precautions were negle&ed on the fide of Shaw Jehan ; and Mo- 
habet, who watched an opportunity, eroded the river and fur- 
prized him iu his camp, He was defeated with great Haughtcr. 


Shaw 
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Shah Jehan fled from the field, through Golconda; and then A M,. 

took the rout of Orixa, to Bengal. The governor of Oiixa, < H 

Ahmed Beg, fled on the prince’s approach. That province war, i’jH'L 
given to Kulli Chan, one of Shaw Johan’s adherents ; wlulll l c 
himfelf advanced to Burdwan, and took poflertion of tli.it dif riel, 
lie did not continue long at Burdwan. Ibrahim, governor of 
Bengal, had collected all his forces to Raja Mahil, to oppole the 
unexpected invafion ; and Shaw Jehan marched toward the pl.ue. 


When the prince had arrived within a few miles of Raja I\ ki- 
ll'll, the Suha abandoned that fortrefs as untenable. I lc retreated, 
in good order, to the fort of Tellia-Gurri ; which had been built 
to defend the pals between the mountains and the Ganges. In 
the fort were a number of Europeans, lie flrcngthcncd them 
with a reinforcement of his heft troops, whilil he encamped his 
army on the oppofitc bank of the river. Shaw Jehan, upon his 
arrival, inverted the fort of Tellia-Gurri. He made little imprel- 
fion ; the Europeans being excellent gunners and engineers. 
He attempted to crofs, hut was rcpulfed, having but a few boats. 
A neighbouring Raja, however, provided the prince with a fleet 
of boats; and in thefe he tranfported two thoufand horfe. Ibra- 
him, finding that he was to be attacked in his camp, eroded the 
river in his turn. He drew up in order of battle, againft the 
prince ; but in the aCtion his troops were defeated and he liirn- 
felf flain. Bengal fell, with the Suha, from the empire. Rumi, 
the chief engineer of Shaw Jehan, in the mean time, found 
means to carry a mine, under the fort of Tcllia Gurri, and blew 
up about twenty yards of the rampirc. The place was taken by 
afiault, and the garrifon put to the fword. 
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Shaw Jehan, after this great and unexpected fucccfs attending con^.i! iut,- 
his arms, marched to Dacca, where Ibrahim, the late Suba, had 111 Is ’ 
Vol. III. L depofited 
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A ^P‘ | , o ^‘ depofited his own and the Imperial treafure. He no fooncr ap- 
pearcd before Dacca, than it furrendered. Forty lacks of rou- 
pecs were found in fpecie, befidcs jewels, much fpoil, and war- 
like (lores. Dacca was the laft place in Bengal, that held out for 
the emperor. The Rajas, the hereditary governors of dillrids, 
and all thofe who held cflatcs of the crown, crowded into the 
court of the prince ; and with prefents and proffers of allegiance, 
endeavoured to fecurc their poffeffions. The whole kingdom re- 
ceived a new fovercign ; and Darab, the ion of Chan Chanan, 
was railed to the high office of Saba under Shaw Jchan. 

and ndi.ir. The ambition of the prince was not to be confined to Bengal. 

He turned his eyes upon the adjoining province of Behai*. He 
fcarcc had permitted his army to breathe after the conqueft of 
Dacca, before he led them into Behar. Muchlis Chan, the Im- 
perial governor of that province, fled to Allahabad, at the ap- 
proach of the prince. The gates of Patna, the capital, were left 
open to receive him. He kept his court in the Suba’s palace. The 
Zemindars crowded, from all quarters, into the city, made their 
fubmiflion, and, with prefents, obtained his favour. But what 
was of greater confequence to the prince, Mubarick, governor of 
the impregnable fort of llhotas, which had never been taken by 
force, came and prelentcd to him the keys. Shaw Jehan wa's 
exceedingly rejoiced at this piece of good fortune. He had now 
a place of fecurity for his family ; and he found his mind, as 
alleviated from care, fitter to encounter the dangers of the field 
and the viciflitudes of fortune. 

He divides The prince having reftored the civil government of Behar, 
thre^part", 10 which had been ruined by his invafion, railed Nafir Chan to 
the office of Suba. He himfelf took again the field. He divided 
his army into three parts. The lirft he placed under the com- 
mand 
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jnand of Abdalla, who had been lately l'o unfortunate in Cuzerat. 
He ordered that officer to proceed to Allahabad, with his divi- 
fion ; to drive away the Suba of Bchar from thence, and to take 
pofleffion of the place. Deria Chan was placed, by the prince, 
over the fecond divifion. That general was ordered to reduce 
the country round Jionpour. The third divilion Shaw Jehan, in 
perfon, commanded. He advanced, by veiy How marches to 
Benaris, hearing complaints, deciding caufes, and fettling the 
government of the country, as he went. 

Fortune hitherto favoured the arms of the rebellious prince. 
Purvez with Mohabet Chan had purfued the fugitives, from the 
affair at the Nirbidda, into the heart of Golconda. At Ilydrabad 
they gave over the purfuit ; and began to employ thcmfclves in 
Tcfettling the affairs of the Dccan, whicli the rebellion of Shaw 
Jehan had very much deranged. The news of the lofs of the 
eaftern provinces alarmed Mohabet : Even Jchangire, who palled 
his time in voluptuoufnefs, with his favourite Noor-Mahil, 
w'as rouzed from his lethargy. He difpatchcd exprefs after ex- 
prefs to Purvez. The march of Shaw Jehan toward the capital, 
determined Mohabet to endeavour to intercept him on his way. 
He marched with Purvez through Malava and Bclulr. He croff- 
ed the Jumna at Calpc, and. the Ganges at Ilabere. The Im- 
perial army came up with Deria, who commanded one of the 
three divifions of the rebels, at Manicpour. He was inftantly 
defeated ; and he fell back to Benaris. Abdalla, at the fame time, 
evacuated Allahabad, and joined Shaw Jehan. A council of 
-war was called. Their deliberation was Jhort. They refolvcd 
to give immediate battle to Purvez and Mohabet. 

The refolution was fcarce taken, when the Impcrialifts ap- 
peared in fight. No time was to be loft. Shaw Jehan dtew up 
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his armv on the banks of a brook called Tonifli. Abdulla com- 
manded the right wing ; Nalir Chan the left ; the prince him- 
lblf took his poll in the center. The advanced guards were com- 
manded by Raja Bime : and the whole field was marlhalled by 
Sujait Gnu, who was at the head of the referve in the rear. 
r I he artiJkrv, under the direction of Ruini was drawn up 
in one place before the center, indeed of being difpnfcd pro- 
perly along the line. The army of the rebels exceeded forty 
ihouland boric : the Imperalills were more in number. 


The army of Mohabct, in the mean time, was not idle. He formed in or- 
s.iaw j.h. n o p p atl | c t ] ic arm y 0 f Prilice Purvcz. His fuperiority in 

point of numbers, enabled him to out-flank the enemy. The par- 
ticulars of his difpofition are not related. — The aflion was be- 
gun by the artillery on the fide of Shaw Jehan. But more than 
a thoufand lliot were expended before one took place : the ene- 
my being yet at too great a diltance, Mohabct would not per- 
‘ mit his artillery to play, till he was fure of doing execution. The 
cannonade continued near an hour. Someof Rumi’sguns were dif- 
mounted, his men were driven from others. Shaw Jehan immedi- 
ately ordered his advanced guard to charge a body of the Impc- 
rialills, who were coming forward, with bally llrides, to feize his 
artillery. The two advanced parties fought with great bravery. 
Thole of Shaw Jehan at length gave ground. Raja Bime, who 
commanded them, preferred death to flight. lie flood, with a 
few gallant li lends, and was cut to pieces. 

niUlv <lc Mohabct, obferving the defeat of the enemy’s advanced guard, 

came forward brifkly, with his whole line; and fell, with great 
furv, on the center, where Shaw Jehan commanded in perfon. 
The fliock was violent, hut did not lad. The prince was driven 
back from his guns, which were fuzed by Mohabct. Sujait Chau, 

who 
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who commanded the referve of the rebels, threw himfelf into A -. n - 

lbs. 103-,. 

the interval left by Shaw JehaiPs retreat. lie fought, for fomc v— — J 

time, with great bravery, and furniihed the prince with an op- 
portunity of rallying his broken fquadrons. But Sujait was, in his 
turn, defeated; and driven back in great confulion. Shaw J chan 
advanced to the charge : but advice was brought him, that Nalir 
was defeated ojj the left; and that Ionic of the enemy, who had 
palled his Hanks, were feen advancing in his -rear. 


The defperate fituation of the prince fug-gelled to him a del- 111. L:r.\, ry. 
perate refolution. lie advanced as if he heard not the incHcn- 
ger, and plunged into the ihickdl of the enemy. He was fol- 
lowed by five hundred horfe. This fmall body, devoting them- 
felves to death witli their leader, were irreiillible. They eifeded 
more by defpair than the whole army had done by courage. Mo- 
habet received a check, when he leaft enpeded it. lie began to 
retreat : but Shaw Jchan was not properly fupported. His of- 
ficers conlidercd the battle as loll, and refilled to advance. Ab- 
dalla, who had hitherto maintained his ground on the right, re- 
ceived a meflage from the prince. lie returned for anlwer, that 
all hopes of victory were gone, and that the heft retreat they could 
make, was now the only thing left them by fortune. 1 he prince 
was enraged. He refolved to die. Uis companions, fei/ing his horfe 
by the reins, forced him from the Held. He iled not, but he 
was carried to the fort of llhotas. The rich plunder of his 
camp laved him from being purlued. 


Sultan Purvez and Mohabct, having ftopt for a few days to rtfrefh 
their army, after the latigucsoi a long march and an obliinate battle, 
took the route of Bengal. Shaw Jchan left his family in the fortrcls 
of Rhotas. lie collcdcd the remains of his defeated army. He 
marched to Patna, and prepared to defend that city. He, how- 
ever. 
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ever, evacuated tjac place at the approach of his brother. He 
fled through Bengal. Purvey, was dole at his heels. Shaw Jchan 
took the route of the Decan, by the way of Cuttack. Bengal, 
Behar and Orixa fell into the hands of Purvez. That prince and 
Mohabct fpent 1'oinc time in refettling the government of the 
three provinces ; and when the current of regulation and law 
was reftored to its ancient channel, they marched after Shaw Jehan 
into the Decan, by the northern road. 

Though Shaw Jehan’s affairs were, to all appearance, ruined, 
he found refources in his own adive mind. During the time 
that Purvez and Mohabet remained in the recovered provinces, he 
found means to attach to his party the Raja of Ambere. By the 
jundion of the Raja’s forces, he found himfelf in a condition 
to fit down before the city of Brampour. He had reduced it to 
great diftrefs, when the Imperial army, under Purvez and Mo- 
habct, arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda. He had not a force 
fufficicnt to oppofe them : he raifed the fiege, and took Iheltcr in 
the mountains of Ballagat. In his retreat he made an attempt 
on the caftle of Plalfcr. This is a ftrong fortrefs on the fron- 
tiers of Chandeilh. It Hands upon the top of a mountain : it 
has fprings of water, and of good foil a fufficiency to maintain 
with its produce four thoufand men. As all acccfs to the fortrefs 
is impradicable, he might have waited there for the change 
which time might make in his fortunes. He was repulfed. 

This latter piece of bad fuccefs completed the ruin of his party. 
His nobles firft deferted him ; and they were followed by the pri- 
vate foldiers. A thoufand horfe only remained. His fpirits funk 
within him ; his misfortunes oppreffed him ; his guilt and folly 
were always prefent to his mind. Sicknefs was added to his 
other miferies. He was hunted, like a wild beaft, from place to 

place. 
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place. All mankind were his enemies; and he was their foe. 

Where he thought he could not overcome, he fled: he fpread ' v — 

devaflation through places where he could prevail. He was, 
however, tired of rapine; worn down by contention and hoftilitv. 
lie wrote letters of compumftion to his father. He enlarged on 
his own guilt ; he even added, if pofliblc, to his own wretched- 
nefs and misfortune. Jchangirc was often full of affe&ion; he 
was always weak. lie was fhockcd at the mifcrablc condition 
of a fon, whom he once had loved. His tears fell upon the part of 
Shaw Johan’s letter which mentioned guilt; and his crimes va- 
nifhed from memory. 

In the midft of this returning foftnefs, Jchangirc was not alto- He is par- 

. . cloned. 

gethervoid of policy. He wrote to Ins fon, that if he would give 
orders to the governors of llhotas, of Azere, and other places, 
which were flill held out in his name, to deliver up their forts; 
and, fend his three Ions, Dara, Aurungzebc, and Murad, to 
court, and at the fame time accompany them, he would be for- 
given for his paft crimes. Shaw Jehan embraced the offer 
with joy. He delivered up the forts; he fent his children to 
Agra. He, however, found various pretences for not appearing 
in perfon at court. He alleged that he was afhamed to fee a 
father whom he had fo much injured; but he was a&ually afraid 
of the machinations of the favourite Sultana. He made excur- 
fions, under a pretence of pleafure, through all parts of the 
empire, attended by five hundred horfe. He was fometimes 
heard of at Ajmerc, fometimes at Tata on the Indus ; and again, 
in the Dccan. 

In the rebellion of Shaw Jehan, wc loft fight of the Perfian c.mdaharloft 
invafton, under Shaw Abas. The fovereigns of Pcrfia bad long wthcem P lru 
laid claim to the city of Caadahar. They endeavoured often to 

5 obtain 
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A-jP* obtain it by ncgociation, and often by force. They had failed in 

v y — — 1 the firft ; and they were not fuccefsful in the latter, till the civil 

diftradions of India furniflicd them with an imdifturbed oppor- 
tunity of befieging the place. When the Perfian invafion hap- 
pened, Candaliar was but flightly garrifoned. The place, how- 
ever, held out with vigour, till Shaw Abbas appeared before it in 
perfon. It ftirrcndercd to that monarch; and the news of the 

misfortune met Ruftum Suffavi at Lahore, as he was on his 

march to relieve the belieged. The Pcrlians, after the capture of 
Candahar, retreated ; and Jehangire, having occafion for all his 
troops to quell domefiic difturbanccs, fat iilently down with the 
lols. 

irruption of Shaw Abas had fcarce retreated, when the Ufbcck Tartars, 
encouraged by his fuccefs and the civil dilfentions in Hindoflan, 
invaded the province of Ghizni, and took feveral finall forts. 
When the news of this invafion arrived at court, Chana-zad, the 
fon of Mohabct, was fent from Cafhmire, with fome troops, to 
oppofc the invaders. This young officer attacked them with 
vigour on all occafions, and, in general, with great fucccls. They 
were, at length, after an obftinate and bloody war, which con- 
tinued nine months, driven out of the empire. The conqueror 
purfued the fugitives, and laid wafte a part of their country. 
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CHAP. V. 


Mohabet in favour — Accufcd of intended treafon — Ordered to court— 
Machinations of his enemies — Indignities offered him — He re - 
*folves to feize the emperot — He takes him in his tent — Defeats the 
vifier — Condemns the Sultana to death— But pardons her — Governs 
the empire — Attacked by the citizens of Calm l— He lays down his 
power — Obliged to fly — Sent againfl Shawfehan — Death of prince 
Purvez — His character — Death of Chan Chanan. 


T H E valour and abilities of Mohabet, in conducting the 
war againfl: Shaw Jchan, railed fentiments of gratitude in 
the breafl: of Jehangire. His fon, Channa Zad, had been lately 
gratified with the government of Cabul ; and others, his rela- 
tions and friends, were advanced to lucrative and honourable em- 
ployments. The great victory near Benaris confirmed the em- 
peror’s high opinion of Mohabet, and the news of that impor- 
tant event filled him with exceffive joy. His grateful feelings 
for his general rofe in proportion to the dccreafe of his fears 
for his throne. Thefe fentiments, however, did not long con- 
tinue. Mohabet had a great many enemies : his fovereign had 
but little firmnefs. The abilities of the former had raifed envy ; 
and nature had given to the latter a dilpolition too eafy and pliant, 
to be proof againfl: mifreprefentation. To explain the caules of 
an event which almofl: transferred the empire from the hou'e 
of Timur to other hands, we mull: look back to fome circuin- 
ftanccs prior to this period. 
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Chan Chanan, mentioned as the tutor of Purvez, in his go- 
vernment of Candcilh, had, through fome difguft, attached him- 
felf to the fortunes of Shaw Jehan, when that prince fucceeded 
his brother in the command of the Imperial army in the De- 
can. It was by that lord’s advice, that he cut off Chufero : by 
his advice he rebelled againft his father. He accompanied the 
prince in his expedition to Agra and Delhi ; and, though he 
took no part in the fatigues of the field, he ruled in the 
cabinet. When the affairs of Shaw Jehan became defperatc, 
after his retreat to the Decan, he advifed him to fuc for 
a pardon, through his brother Purvez. He himfelf undertook 
to be his meflenger to Purvez, to whole temper and character he 
could have been no flranger. When he arrived in the Imperial 
camp, he found no difpofition in Mohabet to relinquith by terms, 
the advantages which had been obtained by the fword. Having 
failed in his endeavours for the prince, he applied for himfelf. 
Mohabet was fhocked at this reiteration of treachery ; and he 
perluaded "Purvez to throw him and his family into pri- 
fon. The latter were fent, under an efcort, to Agra; he him- 
fclf was detained, in clofc confinement, in the camp, and his 
eftate was confifeated by an Imperial edidt 


vhf grounds After the decifive battle near Benaris, the 'province of Bengal, 
tltilm aCC "’ which had been reduced by Shaw Jehan, fell at once into the 
hands of the conquerors. Purvez, who had a commiffion from 
his father to govern the eaftern provinces, conferred the fuba- 
fhip of Bengal upon Mohabet, who lent his fon Channa Zad, 
lately arrived in the army, to manage his government in his own 
abfence. Dara the fon of Chan Chanan, had been made fuba of 
Bengal, by Shaw Jehan. That young lord was feized by the 
people, and delivered into the hands of Channa Zad, as foon as he 
arrived at the capital of the province. He immediately fent 

Dara 



Dara to his father; who, having informed the emperor of that cir- 
cumftance, received orders to put him to death, as an obftinatc rebel. 
Mohabet obeyed, and fent the unfortunate Tuba’s head to Agra. 

Chan Chanan, though confined in the camp of Purvez, found 
means, by letters, to infinuate himfelf into the good graces of 
the Sultana, and her brother the vifier. The two laft had been 
long the enemies of Mohabet ; and the former imputed the death 
of his fon to that lord, and was refolved to revenge the injury. 
He wrote to the Sultana : he Tent letters to Afiph. He informed 
them that Mohabet was forming defigns to raife Purvez to the 
throne. This was carried to the emperor’s cars. He ordered 
Chan Chanan tone releafed: and that Omrah, who remained 
with Purvez, accufed Mohabet, by letters to the emperor, of 
intended treafon. 

Jehangire, naturally fufpicious, was alarmed. The fpirit of 
jealoufy and diftruft took poflefiion of his mind. He forgot the 
fervices of Mohabet in his own fears. He ordered him to court ; 
and raifed Chan Jehan Lodi from the government of Guzerat to 
the command of the army under Purvez. Mohabet, before the em- 
peror’s orders arrived, had fet out with. Purvez, for Bengal. He 
had been guilty of a negleft, which gave colour to the necufations 
of his enemies. The elephants taken in battle are Imperial 
property. Thefe he had retained, together with the prefents 
which his fon Channa Zad had received in refettling the pro- 
vince. A fecond peremptory order was fent to him. He was 
acquainted, that he was appointed to the fubafhip of Pun- 
jab; but that the emperor deprived him of Lahore, which had 
been ufually annexed to that government. He was thunder- 
ftruck at the fudden change in the emperor’s mind. He re- 
folved to obey. He went to take his leave of Purvez. The 
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prince was cold and (lately ; an'd lcemed to forget his friend in the 
difpleafure of his father. 

Scnfible of his own abilities, confcious of his honour, elevated 
by his reputation in war, Mohabet was difgufted, beyond mea- 
fure, at this return for his fcrviccs. He refolvcd to retire to his 
calllc of Rintimpour : but an order arrived to deliver that fortreis 
into the hands of one of the Sultana’s creatures. This latter 
circumftance confirmed what his friends at court had written to 
him before, that his life was in danger, (hould he trull himfelf 
in the Imperial prefencc. He wrote to Jehangirc. He expreifed 
his aflonilhmcnt at his difpleafure. He declared his perfect confi- 
dence in the honour of his prince ; but he exprefled his well- 
grounded diftrull of his advifers. The letter produced nothing 
but an order for his immediate appearance at court. To refufc 
was to rebel. He wrote again to the emperor. “ I will,” fays 
he, “ ferve my fovereign with my life againfl: his enemies, but 
I will not expofc it to the malice of his friends. A(Ture me of 
fafety, and I will clear myfelf in the prcfcncc.” Jehangire, upon 
receiving this letter, was enraged. He difpatched a courier, 
with his lafi; commands for his appearance. He at length rc- 
folved to obey. Five thoufand Rajaputs, in the Imperial pay, 
from an affection for their general, offered him their fervice to 
condud him to court. Elcorted by thefe, he took the rout of 
Lahore, where the emperor, at the time, refided. 

On the eighteenth of April 1626, Jehangire let out from 
Lahore toward Cabul. News was brought to the Imperial 
camp that Mohabet had fent before him the elephants taken at 
the battle of Benaris ; and that he himfelf followed, with a re- 
tinue of five thoufand Rajaputs. The Sultana and the vilier 
were ftruck with a double terror. They were afraid of a recon- 
ciliation : 
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ciliation : they were afraid of his force. They perfuadcd the 
emperor not to admit him into the camp. When, therefore, he 
arrived near the tents, he was ordered to flop, till he accounted 
for the revenues of Bengal, and the plunder taken at the battle 
of Benaris. Mohabet was enraged : he difpatched his fun-in- 
law to the emperor, to complain of an indignity fo unworthy of 
his fidelity and fervices. He could not have ehofen a worfc mef- 
fenger. The emperor had been much offended with Mohabet, for 
giving his daughter in marriage without his confent ; and he had 
refolvedtobe revenged. When, therefore, the young lord alighted 
from his elephant in the Imperial fquare, he was fuddcnly feized; 
he was ftript of his clothes, covered with rags, baftinadoed, and 
fent out of the camp riding backward on a forry jade, amid the 
Ihouts of the whole army. 

The intelligence of this grofs affront came to Mohabet, before 
the diflaonoured youth appeared. He bore it with feeming pa- 
tience. He was fhocked at the weaknefs of the emperor, which 
had yielded fo much to the malice of a vindi&ivc woman. He 
feparated, by degrees, his retinue from the camp. He found he 
could not truft himfelf in the hands of his enemies; and he took 
at once a bold refolution. The emperor was on his march to 
Cabul, and he rcfblved to watch his motions. lie hovered, dur- 
ing the night, round the fkirts of the camp; and the morning 
prefented a favourable opportunity for the execution of his 
fcheme. 

When Mohabet arrived, the Imperial army lay encamped on 
the ban^s of the Behat or Gelum, at the end of the bridge, on 
the high-road which led to Cabul. The advanced guard began 
to move over the bridge in the morning, and was gradually fol- 
lowed by the other troops. The emperor remained in the old 
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camp. He was not in an enemy’s country, and he ufed no precau- 
tions. When the greateft part of the army had palled, Mohabet 
fuddenly advanced with his faithful Rajaputs. He feized the bridge, 
and fet it on fire; leaving two thoufand of his men under the 
command of his fon, to defend the flames, and to flop the 
return of the enemy. Having made this difpofition, he rode 
with great fpecd to the Imperial fquare. He was firftobferved 
by the officers of the houfehold, palling by the haram in feeming 
diforder. His countenance was pale, but determined. They 
were alarmed; and he rulhed forward to the emperor’s tent. 

The writer of the Acbal Namma, who was then lord of the 
wardrobe, fufpedting that Mohabet meant to afiaffinate the emperor, 
drew his fword, and followed him with great fpeed. The Omrahs 
in waiting did the fame. When they had advanced to the Im- 
perial tent, they found Mohabet furrounded by five hundred Raja- 
puts on foot. Handing at the door, with fwords by their fides 
and pikes in their hands. The lords were immediately feized 
and difarmed. The emperor, hearing the noife and confu- 
fion without, cut his way through the fereens, and entered 
the bathing-tent, which was behind his lleeping apartment. 
Mohabet alighted and entered ; not finding the emperor, he 
prelfcd forward with forty Rajaputs, to the bathing-tent. Some 
of the Imperial guards flood at the door. The officer who com- 
manded them, fternly alked Mohabet, Why he prefumed to in- 
trude on the emperor’s privacy ? He anfwered him, by putting 
his hand upon his fword and frowning upon him, with a de- 
termined countenance. A panic feized the guards. They made 
way for him to pafs. In the outer apartment of the bathing- 
tent, flood many Omrahs of high rank. They drew their 
fwords; but the Rajaputs furrounding them, they thought proper 
to deliver up their arms. 
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The news of this infult was carried to the emperor by feme of 
the women who attended him in the inner tent. He l'eizcd his 
fword, and was about to aflault Mohabet, when he faw his guards 
and nobles difarmed. He dropt his point ; and faid, “ What 
doll thou mean, Mohabet Chan ?” Mohabet touching the ground 
and then his forehead with his hand', thus replied : “ Forced bv 
the machinations of my enemies, who plot againft my life, I 
throw myfelf under the protection of my fovereign.” — “ You are 
fafe,” — anfwered the emperor ; “ but what would thefc, who Hand 
armed behind you ?” — “ They want full fecurity,” rejoined Moha- 
bet, “ for meand my family ; and without it, they will not retire.’* 
“ — I underlland you,” faid Jehangire : “ name your terms, and 
they lhall be granted. But you do me an injuffice, Mohabet ; I did 
not plot againft your life. I knew your ler vices, though I was 
offended at your feeming difobedience to my commands. Be al- 
lured of my prote&ion : I lhall forget the condud which nccel- 
fity has impofed upon you.” 
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Mohabet, without naming his conditions, obferved to the cm- and t amc» 
peror, that it was now time to take his daily amufement of hunt- Jl ‘ m 
ing. Without waiting for a reply, he ordered his own horfe to 
be brought. Jehangire declined mounting him : Mohabet lean- 
ed not to liften. “ Then, Mohabet Chan,” laid the emperor, 

“ if Hill I have a horfe of my own, I will mount him.” One 
was brought him. They rode llowly away together, furrounded 
by the Rajaputs. When they had advanced beyond the fkirts of 
the camp, Mohabet obferved to the emperor, That it would be 
prudent for him to mount an elephant, to avoid any accident 
that might happen in the confufion which was likely to enfuc. 

Jehangire had now no will of his own, He mounted the ele- 
phant ; and three Rajaputs, under a pretence of defending him, 
mounted by his fide. 


The 
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The emperor had fcarce placed himfelf on the elephant, when 
Muckirrib Chan, one of the officers of ftate, 'preffing through 
the Rajaputs, climbed up the elephant’s fide, and fat down by 
his fovereign. He was threatened by the Rajaputs. ‘ He was 
obftinate, and would not Air. One flightly cut him on the fore- 
head with his fabre ; but he was not to be moved. They had now 
proceeded near a mile from the camp, when fome of the officers 
of the houlehold, mounted upon elephants, came up, and placed 
themfelves on the road before the emperor. Mohabet ordered 
them to clear the way : they refufed, and were cut to pieces. He 
then continued his rout, without further obftruttion, to his own 
camp. The emperor wa9 brought to his tent : and all fpedtators 
being removed, Mohabet explained himfelf to him, proteft- 
ing, that he had formed no defigns neither againft his life nor 
hi 3 power. “ But*” concluded he fternly, “ I am determined to 
be fafe.” 


Cuts off Afiph, the vifier, had croffed the bridge in the morning 

Sujait chan. w ; t h t h e Imperial army. The Sultana, when Mohabet was 
bufy in fecuring the perfon of the emperor, made her efcape to 
her brother. He confidered, that nothing was done, fo long 
as that haughty woman remained out of his power. He 
jefolved to profccute his plan, with the fame refolute boldneis 
with which it was begun. He returned with the emperor to his 
former camp, on the bank of the Gelum. Sujait Chan, an Om- 
rah of high reputation, had arrived that inftant to join the 
Imperial army. He knew the fituation of affairs .; and loudly 
inveighed, in the prefence of the Rajaputs, againft Mohabet. 
That lord was at once enraged and alarmed. He ordered his troops 
jto fall upon Sujait and his retinue, and every man of them was 
put to the fword. The other Omrahs, who had hitherto hovered 

round, 
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round, ftruck with the fate of Sujait, fled acrofs the river, and 
joined the Imperial army. 

Noor-Jehan was the meflenger of the difaftcr, which befel the 
emperor, to her brother Afiph. He immediately called the Om- 
ralis together : and the Sultana vehemently accufed thofe who 
had been left with Jehangire, of negligence and cowardice. A 
debate arofe about the bell: method of refeuing their fovereign out 
of the hands of Mohabet. The meafure w r as full of peril; but 
it mull be taken. They agreed to aflemblc their forces by the 
dawn of next morning ; and to endeavour to repafs the river 
againft the rebel. The emperor was apprized of their intentions. 
He began to fear for his life. Repeated meflages were font to 
the vifier to defift from his purpofe; but that minifter did not 
think himfelf obliged to obey the commands of an imprifoned 
monarch, who was under the influence of the man who had 
feized his perfon. 

Afiph begun his march with day. When he came to the 
bridge, he found it burnt down. He refolvcd to ford the river ; 
but the water was fo deep, that many were drowned. Thofe 
.who gained the further fliore, had to fight the enemy at a mani- 
feft difadvantage. They were cut off as faft as they afeended the 
bank. A fucceffion of vidims came to the fwords of the Raja- 
puts. The adion continued for fome hours. The rear of the 
Imperialifts prefling into the river, prevented the front from re- 
treating. The Sultana was not a tame fpedator on the occafion. 
Mounted on an elephant, fhe plunged into the ftrcam with her 
daughter by her fide. The young lady was wounded in the 
arm : but her mother prefled forward. Three of her elephant- 
drivers were fucceflively killed ; and the elephant received three 
wounds on the trunk. Noor-Jehan, in the mean time, emptied 
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four quivers of arrows on the enemy. The Rnjaputs preflfed into 
the llrcam to fei/.c her; but the mafter of her houfeholil, mount- 
ing the elephant, turned him away, and carried her out of the 
river, notwithftanding her threats and commands. 

WhilfL tliefe things happen in the river, Fidai Chan and 
Abul I laden, with foinc other gallant nobles, forming a lquadron 
of gentlemen in the rear of the Imperialifls, plunged into the 
river and gained the oppofite fliore. The ihock between them 
and the llajaputs was violent. The latter gave way, and fled 
toward the tents of the prince Shariar, where the emperor re- 
mained under a guard. They flopt, and the adion became bloody. 
The arrows and ihot piercing through the tents, the emperor was 
in imminent danger : but Muchlis Chan, who flood near him, 
covered him with fhiclds. In the mean time, Mohabet re-efta- 
blilhed the ranks of the fugitives behind the tents. He turned 
them, and fell upon the flank of the Imperialifls. Vifier Bee, 
Attalla, and fevcral gallant lords were killed : Fidai was covered 
with wounds. The fpiiit of his followers began to fink. Mo- 
habet prefled hard upon them ; and at length they fled. The 
field was covered with dead bodies ; and a complete victory re- 
mained to the Rajaputs. 

The runaways, gaining the oppofite fide of the river, found 
their troops diminiftied and completely ruined. They gave up 
all thoughts of further rcfiftancc : each fled to his own home, 
flic army, in the fpacc of a few hours, was diflipated. Afipb. 
lied to Ins eftate ; and fluit himfelf up, with five hundred men, 
in the eaftlc of New Rhotas, on the Attoc. The Sultana found 
means to efcape to Lahore. Mohabet difpatched a melTcnger to 
Alqih, with afluranecs of fafety, fhould he return to the camp. 
The vifier would not truft himfelf in his hands. Meer Berwir, 

the 
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the fon of Moldbet, with a detachment befieged the fort of Rho- 
tas. Afiph was foon reduced Jo diftrefs ; and, on the arrival of 
Mohabct before the place, that lord, with his fon Abu Talib, 
furrcndcrcd at diferetion. Noor-Jehan had fcarcc returned to La- 
hore, when lire received letters from the emperor. He acquaint- 
ed her, that lie was treated with refpc£t by Mohabct ; and that 
matters were amicably fettled between them. He conjured her, 
therefore, as flic regarded his peace and fafety, to lay alkie all 
thoughts of hoftile preparations. He concluded, with command- 
ing her to follow him to Cabul, whither, of his own free choice, 
he then directed his march. Noor-Jehan did not long hefitatc. 
She fet out from Lahore, and foon came up with her lord. When 
flie arrived, troops were fent out by Mohabct, by way of doing 
her honour. But they were her keepers, and not her guards. 
They furrounded her tent, and watched all her motions. 

Mohabct, who carried every thing before him in the prefence, 
accufed her publicly of treafon. He affimed, that fhe had con- 
fpired againft the emperor, by eftranging from him the hearts of 
his fuhje&s : that the moll cruel and unwarrantable adions had 
been done, by her capricious orders, in every corner of the ctn- 
.pire : that her haughtinefs was the fource of public calamities, 
her malignity the ruin of many individuals : that fhe had even 
extended her views to the empire, by favouring the fuccellion of 
Shariar to the throne, under whofc feeble adminillration flic hoped 
to govern India at plcafure. He therefore infilled that a public 
example fhould be made of fo wicked a woman ; as a fign to man- 
kind, that crimes in the tnoft exalted perfons ought to meet with 
no more favour, than iniquities in the mean and low. “ You, 
who arc emperor of the Moguls!” fa id Mohabct, addreffing him- 
felf to Jchangire, “ whom we look upon as fomething more than 
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human, ought to follow the example of God, who has no rcfpcCt 
for perfons.” 

Jehangirc was too well acquainted with his fituatior. to con- 
tradict Mohabet. He owned the juftice of the accufation, and 
he figned a warrant for her death. Being excluded from his pre- 
fence, her charms had loft their irrefiftible influence over him ; 
and when his paflions did not thwart the natural bias of his mind, 
he was always juft. The dreadful meflage was delivered to the 
Sultana. She heard it without emotion. “ Imprifoned fove- 
rcigns,” faid fhe, “ lofe their right to life with their freedom ; 
but permit me for once to fee the emperor, and to bathe with my 
tears the hand that has fixed the feal to the warrant of death.” 
She was brought before her hufband, in the prefence of Mohabet. 
Her beauty {hone with additional luftre through her forrow. She 
uttered not one word. Jehangirc burft into tears. “ Will you not 
fpare this woman, Mohabet ?” faid the emperor ; “ you fee how 
flie weeps.”— “ The emperor of the Moguls,” replied Moha- 
bet, “ fliould never a{k in vain.” The guards retired from her, 
at a wave of his hand ; and flic was reftored that inftant to her 
former attendants. 

The friends of Mohabet difapproved of his generality, and he 
had caufe to repent of it himfelf. The Sultana lived not to 
thank her forgiver, but to revenge herfelf. The Imperial camp 
moved to Cabul. Mohabet, without appearing to command, di- 
rected every thing at court. The emperor implicitly followed 
his advice ; and he even feemed to harbour no refentment againft 
him for the part. He had long known his abilities ; he was now 
convinced of his integrity and gencrofity. Naturally fond of in- 
dolence and plcafure himfelf, he could not wifh to have left the 
affairs of the ftatc in better hands. The attention paid him by 
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Moh&bet, eradicated every idea of bondage : and the weight 
which his edi&s carried, from their preciiion and wildom, recon- 
ciled his fituation to his pride, by the obedience which was paid 
to them over all the empire. 

Six months had parted in Cabul in an apparent harmony be- 
tween the monarch and his minifter. The buly ipirit of Noor- 
Jehan was, in the mean time, hatching mifehief. She concealed 
her lchcmes fo effectually, that they elcaped the penetrating eyes 
of Mohabet. The emperor relided in his palace at Cabul : the 
minifter lay every night in the camp of his Rajaputs, without 
the walls. When he came one morning to pay his refpeCts at 
court with his retinue, the citizens, at the inftigation of the 
Sultana, attacked him from both ends of a narrow ftreet. Some, 
polled in windows on cither fide, fired upon him with muf- 
quets. He turned back, and forced his way to his camp. He 
arrived among the Rajaputs unhurt : his followers were all either 
wounded or llain. The citizens did not reft here. They fell 
upon the guards, which he had placed round the emperor ; and 
put five hundred to the fword. 

Mohabet, enraged at the perfidy of the Cabulians, prepared to 
take ample revenge. He blocked up the city, with his army. 
The mafiacre within was difeontinued. Fear fucceeded to rage. 
The principal inhabitants, laying the whole blame upon the rab- 
ble, came out in the moft fuppliant manner to Mohabet. Jehan- 
gire, who difclaimcd all knowledge of the tumult, interceded for 
them; and the enraged minifter fpared the city, after having 
punilhed the moft notorious ringleaders of the infurgents. lie, 
however, declared, that he would never enter the perfidious city 
of Cabul : he gave directions to the emperor to quit it the next 
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day, and, having made the ncccflary preparations, the Imperial 
camp moved in a few days toward Lahore. 

On the way to Lahore, Mohabet took a fudden refolution to 
throw up his power. He had no intentions himfelf upon the 
empire; and lie had triumphed over his enemies, and ferved his 
friends. lie exa&cd, and obtained from Jebangirc, the mod fo- 
lcnin promifes of oblivion for the pafl ; and he reftored that 
prince to all his former confequence and power. He promifed 
to aflill him with his advice ; and to fliew his fincerity, he dif- 
mifl'cd the greateft part of his guards and attendants. This con- 
dud was noble ; but he had gone too far to retreat. Gratitude i’s 
not fo hrong a paflion as revenge. The weak forget favours; 
but the haughty never forgive indignities. The Sultana kept frefh 
in her memory her dilgrace ; Ihe remembered her danger from 
Mohabet. She applied to Jchangire for his immediate death. 
She urged fpecious arguments to ftrengthen her requeft. “ A man,’’ 
faid ihe, “ who is fo daring as to feize the perfon of his fovc- 
rcign, is a dangerous fubjedh The lullre of royalty mull; be di- 
minifhed, continued the Sultana, in the eyes of the people, whilft 
he who pulled his prince from the throne, is permitted to kneel 
before it with feigned allegiance.’’ Jchangire was lhocked at her 
propolal. He commanded her to be lilent. 

She was Tilent, but (he did not drop her defign. She refolvcd 
to take off by private treachery the man whom fhe failed to bring 
to a public death. She contrived to place one r of her eunuchs 
behind the curtain, with orders to fiioot Mohabet, when hefhould 
next come to pay his rcfpc&s in the prefence. Jchangire over- 
heard her commands to the Have. He acquainted Mohabet with 
the fnare laid for his life; infmuating that his power was not 
fufficient to protect him from private treachery, though he was 

refolvcd 
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rcfolved to favc him from public cl i (grace. Mohabet was alarm- ^ J>. 1 
eel. He cfcaped from the camp. The army lay that clay on the 
banks of the Celum, in the very fpot where the emperor had 
J'even months before been feized. Mohabet, after having the 

whole power of the empire in his hands, was obliged to Hy 
from that very place, without a Jingle attendant. lie carried 
nothing with him but his life : his wealth was left in the Im- 
perial camp, and became the property of Noor-Jchan. His 
flight had lcarce become public, when an eclicSt was ijfued by the 
Sultana’s procurement, to all the governors of provinces to make 
diligent fearch for him. He was declared a rebel, and a reward 
was put upon his head. 

Afiph difapproved of his filler’s violence. He knew the merit Hisconfor- 
of Mohabet: he was not forgetful of his kindnefs to himfelf, 
when under his power. He was tired, befides, of the weaknefs 
of Jehangire, and of the Sultana’s tyranny. He, howxvcr, ob- 
J'crved a cautious Jilence. His pow’er depended upon his filler ; 
and die was haughty as well as vindictive. Mohabet flew from 
place to place. He took, at Jlrfl, the route of Tatta ; but the un- 
fortunate have enemies every where. The boldnefs, which had 
lately raifed him to the fummit of power, forfook him not in 
his diflrcls. He mounted his horfe ; and rode folitary near four 
hundred miles, to throw himfelf into the convcrfation of Afiph. 

That miniflcr, at the time, was in the Imperial camp at Karnal, 
on the road between Lahore and Delhi. Mohabet, in a mean 
habit, entered the camp when it was dark ; and about nine o’clock 
placed himfelf in the palfagc, which led from the apartments of 
Afiph to the Haram. The eunuch, who flood at the door, 

, queftioned Mohabet. He knew that lord by his voice ; but he 
allured him of his fidelity. Mohabet told him, that he wilhed 
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to fpcak to his lord on affairs of the lad moment. The vilier 
came. 

When Afiph law the low condition into which he, who lately 
commanded the empire, was fallen, he could learce refrain from 
tears. He took him in his arms : they retired in iilence to 
a l'ccret place. Mohabct, after mentioning the ingratitude of 
Noor-Jehdn, complained of the imhecillity of the emperor, and 
plainly told the vifier, that, low as he was reduced, he was deter- 
mined to raifc up another fovereign in India. “ Purvey., ’’ con- 
tinued Mohabct, “ is a virtuous man, and my friend. But lie 
is cafy and pliant ; and we mud not change one weak prince for 
another. I know the merit of Shaw Jehan ; I have fought 
again (l him ; and when I conquered, I gained not a vidlory but 
my own life. lie fuits the times. He is ambitious, and fbme- 
times feverc ; but he will aggrandize the empire abroad, and add 
vigour and precifion to the laws at home.” — Afiph was over- 
joyed at this declaration, lie was connected in friendfliip as 
well as in affinity with Shaw Jehan. “ You mud go hence 
with fpecd,” laid Afiph; “ and I will endeavour to procure your 
pardon. The emperor, who is not averfe to you, will liden 
to my requed ; clpecially as Shaw Jclvan, with whom von alone 
are able to cope in the field, is in arms. I fhall procure for 
you an army, which you fhall ufe as the circumftanccs of the 
time will demand.” 

The two Omrahs, having fworn fidelity to one another, part- 
ed. Mohabct, mounting his horfe, dived into the night : Afiph 
went into the prefence. The emperor w f as much alarmed at the 
news from the Decan, that his rebellious fon had colleiffed an 
army. He regretted the lofs of Mohabet, and Afiph took that 
opportunity of filing for his pardon. The emperor, in the warmth 

of 
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of his zeal againft his fon, ordered an edi<ft of indemnity to be 
forthwith iflued, which reftored Mohabet to his honours and 
efhtes. A commiflion was given him to command the army 
againft Shaw Jehan ; and the ceremony of giving thanks in the 
prefence, was difpenfed with in his favour, as he could not 
truft his life to the mercy of Noor-Jehan. 
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An event, however, happened, which rendered thefe preparations Death of 
againft Shaw Jehan unnecellary. That prince defifted from his 
new enterprize without the interpofition of force. When Moha- 
bet carried all before him at court, his friend and pupil, the 
prince Purvez, remained at the head of the army, and command- 
ed all the eaftern and fouthern provinces in great tranquillity. He 
took no notice of his father’s confinement ; and he ufed no 
means for his releafement. He knew that Mohabet had no dc- 
figns upon the empire ; and he was rather pleafed, with a check 
upon the emperor, which might prove an excufe to himfelf, 
from being bound by his commands. In the midft of the infen- 
fibility and tranquillity of Purvez, he was feized by an apoplexy, 
which carried him off in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 


Sultan Purvez was one of thofe harmlefs men that pafs with- 
out either envy or fame through life. Deftitute of thofe vio- 
lent paffions which agitate the animated and ambitious, he was 
never completely happy, nor thoroughly miferable. Eafe was his 
only comfort; toil his foie averfion. Though battles were 
gained in his najne, he was rather an incumbrance to an army, 
than the fpring which fliould move the whole. Without ambi- 
tion to command, he thought it no indignity to obey. He ap- 
proved of the counfel of others, without ever propofing his own. 
He was in fhort an ufeful engine in the hands of an able gene- 
ral. There was a kind of comity in his manner, which com- 
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mantled refpedt, where he irhpreflfed no awe ; and even men 
who knew his wcaknefs, lillcned with attention to his commands. 
His conlHtution was feeble and lethargic ; hu> life a perpetual 
Humber. Had he lived, lie was defined for the throne ; and, as 
he had no paflions to gratify, the happinefs or mifery of his 
reign would depend on thofe whom chance might place around 
him. His death was rpgretted, more, perhaps, than that of an 
abler man might have been. He never committed injuries, and 
mankind gave him credit for benevolence. Mohabet mourned 
him as a good-natured friend ; Jchangire as a dutiful fon. The 
contraft which the character of his brother prefented, juftified 
the lentiments of both. 

When Mohabet fled, Noor-Jehan governed the empire without 
conlroul. While yet he held the reins of government, he had fent 
orders to his fon Channa-Zad, Suba of Bengal, to lend him the fur- 
plus of the revenues of that country. Twenty-two lacks, under an 
dcort, were advanced as far as Delhi, when the flight of Mohabet 
happened ; and the famc ; meflenger, who brought the news of the 
treafure to the emperor, brought him alio intelligence of the death 
of Purvez. Jehangirc was affedted, beyond mcafurc, at the lofs of 
his fon : he never had difobeyed his commands, and his manner was 
naturally engaging and pleating.—’ The command of the army de- 
volved upon Chan Jehan Lodi. lie was ordered to fend his family 
toTourt as hoflages for his faith,*— An unexpected war furnilhed a 
field for the abilities of Lodi. The Nizam railed difturbances ; 
but he was reduced, without battle, to terms. 

Chan Chanan, who, after his releafe from confinement, had 
remained with Purvez in the camp, did not long furvive that 
prince. He attained to the levcnty-fccond year of his age ; and, 
though in his latter days he was accufed of treachery, I10 had 
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covered the former part of his life with renown. He performed 

many memorable actions, under the emperor Akbar. He reduced < , 

the kingdom of Guzerat; he defeated with twenty thoufand 
horfc, an army of feventy thoufand, under the confederate princes 
of the Decan. He was a fcholar, as well as a foldier. He was 
the moft learned man of his time : fhrewd in politics, eloquent to 
a proverb. lie tranflated the commentaries of the emperor Ba- 
ber into the Perfic, from, the Mogul language. He underflood 
the Arabic, ’the Pehlvi, and all the dialedts of India. He was 
alfo a good poet, and many of his pieces' have come down to our 
time. In abilities he yielded not to his father, the famous By- 
ram ; though he polleffed not his integrity and unfullicd vir- 
tue. 
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CHAP. vr. 

Schemes of Mohdbet and Aftph — Death of the emperor— His charac- 
ter — Anecdotes of his private life — His religion — His violence — 
Severe juJHce—and humanity—The fon of prince Chufero raifed 
to the throne — Defeat of Sharidr—Shaw Jehan marches from 
the Decan— Young emperor depofed , and murdered — Children of 
Jehangire — State of Perfia. 

a. D. If, 27. ]V/| OH ABET, after his conference with Afiph, made the belt 
X of his way to the dominions of the Rana. He had been 

Moh"bct. 0f rccommcndcd b y letters from the vifier > to that prince ; and he 
was received with extraordinary marks of diftindion. A cir- 
cumflance, omitted in its place, will contribute to throw light on 
the fequel. A correfpondence, by writing, between Mohabet and 
Afiph would be a meafure full of peril to both. They had re- 
folvcd to feize upon the accidents that might arife in the courfe 
of time, for the fcrvicc of Shaw JeUn. The vifier was to be the 
judge, as having the belt accefs to know the period fit for their 
purpofe, from his refidence at court and intimate knowledge of 
its affairs. Mohabet left a ring in his hands, which, when it 
fhould be font, was the fignal for him to efpoufc openly the inte- 
refls of the prince. 


De«jth of the 
empcior. 


The edid of indemnity to Mohfibet had fcarce been promul- 
gated, when that lord underflood from court, that the emperor 
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began to decline vifibly in his health. The profped of his ap- A \&- 'ap- 
proaching diflolution rendered it unneceflary to wreft from him 
by force a feepter which he was foon to relign to death. Mohabet 
remained quiet with the Rana ; who, holding a friendly correfpond- 
ence with Shaw Jehan, took an opportunity of informing that 

prince, that his noble gueft was no enemy to his caufe Jehan- 

gire had, for feven years, been troubled with a flight aflhma. 

His diforder increafed toward the end of the preceding year; 
and he refolved to make a progrefs to Calhmire, for the benelit of 
the air. The autumn proved very fevere in that elevated country. 

He was feized with a violent cold, which fell upon his lungs. 

The lharpnefs and purity of the air rendered his breathing diffi- 
cult. He complained of a kind of fuffocation ; and became impa- Oct 2 ( -th. 
tient under his diforder. He commanded the camp to move, 
with flow marches, toward Lahore. He was carried in a litter 
as far as the town of Mutti, which ftands about half way on the 
road from Cafhmire. At Mutti his difficulty of breathing in- 
crcafed. He was growing worfe every day, and the army halted. 

On the ninth of November of the year 1627 he expired; having 
lived fifty-eight and reigned twenty-two lunar years and eight 
months. 

Jchangire was neither vicious nor virtuous in the extreme. Hischarac- 
His bad adions proceeded from paflion ; and his good frequently ter ' 
from whim. Violent in his meafures without cruelty, merciful 
without feeling, proud without dignity, and generous without 
acquiring friends. A Have to his pleafures, yet a lover of bufi- 
nefs; deftitute of all religion, yet full of lupcrflition and vain 
fears. Firm in nothing but in the invariable rigour of his juflice, 
he was changeable in his opinions, and often the dupe of thole 
whom he defpiled. Sometimes calm, winning, and benevolent, 
he gained the affcdions of thofe who knew him not; at other 

times, 
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j\. n. times, morofc, captious, referved, he became terrible to thofe in 
“ ;g ' t ' rr ‘ < w hom he moil coniided. In public, he was familiar, coraplaifant, 
and eafy to all ; he made no diftinclion between high and low; he 
heard, with patience, the c miplaints of the meaneft of his fubjeds;. 
and greatnefs was never a fecurity again!! his juflice : in private, 
lie was thoughtful, cold, and filent ; and he often clothed his. 
countenance with fueli terror, that Afiph Jah frequently lied 
from his pi\ fence, and the Sultana, in the plenitude of her in- 
fluence over him, was known to approach him on trembling 
knees. His affection for his children bordered on wcaknefs. 
lie was as forgetful of injuries as he was of favours. In war he 
had no abilities ; he was fond of peace and tranquillity; and rather 
a lover than an cncourager of the arts of civil life. Naturally 
averfe to tyranny and opprelfion, property was fecure under his 
adminillration : he had no avarice himfelf to render him unjuft, 
and lie was the determined and implacable enemy of extortion in 
others. He was a man of fcience and of literary abilities; and 
the memoirs of his life, which he penned himfelf, do him more 
honour as a good writer, than the matter, as a great monarch. 
Upon the whole, Jehangire, though not a faultlefs man, was far 
from being a bad prince : he had an inclination to be virtuous, 
and his errors proceeded from a defeat more than from a depravity- 
of lbul : His mother was thought to have introduced a tindure 
of madnefs into his blood ; and an immoderate ufe of wine and 
opium rendered fometimes frantic a mind naturally inflamed. 

His piivnic Though Jehangire was often ferious and diftant among his 
lions. domcftics, he was fond of throwing off the charade r of the em- 
peror, and of enjoying freely the eonverfation of liio fubjeds. lie 
often difappeared in the evening from the palace, and dived into 
nbfeure punch-houfes, to pals feme hours in drinking and talking 
with the lower fort. He had no enemies, and he was under no 

apprchenfions 
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npprehcnfions concerning the fafety of his perfon. Being in the A - r> - >' 
hall of audience, acceflible to all ranks of men, alter the per- v^Y'sI 
formance of the ufual ceremonies, he was often known in his 
nocturnal excurfions. But the people loved his familiar opcnncls, 
and did not by rudenefs abufc the trull: repofed in them by their 
prince. He often deftred his companions at the bowl to afk no 
favours of him, left Sf.lim, in his cups, might promile what 
Jehangire, in his fober fenfes, would not chafe to perform. 

When the liquor began to inilamc him, he was rather mad than 
intoxicated. He flew from one extreme of paflion to another; 
this moment joyful, the next melancholy and drowned in tears. 

When in this fituation, he was fond of arguing upon abflrufe 
fubje&s. Religion was his favourite topic. He fometimes 
praifed the Mahommedan faith, fometimes that of the Chriftians ; 
he was now a follower of Zoroafter, and now of Brahma. In 
the midft of thefe devout profeflions, he would, fometimes, as 
ftarting from a dream, exclaim, That the prophets of all nations 
were impoftors ; and that he himfelf, flrould his indolence permit 
him, could form a better fyftem of religion than any they had 
impofed on the world. When he was fober, he was diverted of 
every idea of religion, having been brought up a Dcift under the 
tuition of his father Akbar. 

The variety of opinions, on the fubj e£t of religion, which pre- Scheme of 
vailed in India, occafioned great unealinefs both to Jehangire and aonvfahh. 
Iiis father Akbar. The tenets of Mahommedanifm, which the 
family of Timur had brought along with them into their con- 
quefts, were the religion eftablifhed by law ; but the majority of 
their fubjeffs were of different perfuafions. The followers of the 
Brahmin faith were the moft numerous, and the next were the 
Pcrfian Guebres, who worlhippcd the element of Fire, as the bed 
reprefentative of God. The Chriftians of Europe and of Ar- 
menia 
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me nia poffcffcd fcvcral fadoricS in the principal dims and ports, 
and they wandered in purfuit of commerce over all the empire. 
The different opinions among all thefe leds, on a iubjed which 
mankind reckon of the laft importance, were the fource of dif- 
putes, animofities, and quarrels. Akbar was chagrined. lie 
tolerated every religion; he admitted men of all perfuafions into 
his confidence and fervice ; and he had formed ferious thoughts 
of promulgating a new faith, which might reconcile the minds of 
all his fubjeds. He efleemcd himfelf as equal in abilities to 
Mahommcd, and he had more power to enforce his dodrine. 
But, forefeeing the diftradions which this arduous meafure might 
occafion, he dropt his dcftgn ; and, inftead of eftablifhing a new 
faith, contented himfelf with giving no credit to any of the 
old fyftcms of religion. Jehangire in his youth had imbibed 
his father’s principles. He began to write a new code of divine 
law ; but he had neither the aufterity nor the abilities of a pro- 
phet. He (hewed more wifdom in relinquifhing, than in forming 
iuch a vifionary fcheme. 

Jehangire was fubjed: to violent paffions upon many occafions. 
Complaints againft his nobles, and even againft his favourite fons, 
were received with an eagernefs, and a rage againft the offenders, 
more eafily imagined than deferibed. When his mind was heated 
with a relation of oppreffion, he often burftout into a loud excla- 
mation, “ Who in my empire has dared to do this wrong ?’* His 
■violence flew before the accyfation ; and to name any perfon to 
him, was to convince him of his guilt. Shaw Jehan had been 
known, when in the greateft favour, to have come trembling be- 
fore his father, at the accufation of the meaneft fubjed ; and the 
whole miniftry, and the fervants. of the court, frequently ftood 
abaihed, pale, diftant, and in terror for themfelves, when a poor 
man in rags was relating his grievances to the emperor.. 

His 
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H»s exceflive feverity in the execution of impartial juftice, was 
the great line which marks the features of the character of 
Jehangire. He had no refped of perfons, when he animadverted 
upon crimes. His former favour was obliterated at once by 
guilt ; and he perfevered, with undeviating rigour, to revenge 
upon the great, the injuries done to the low. The dory of 
Seif Alla remains as a monument of his favage jufliec. The 
After of the favourite Sultana had a fon by her hufband Ibrahim, 
the Suba of Bengal, who, from his tender 'years, had been brought 
up at court by the emprefs, who having no fons by Jehangire, 
adopted Seif Alla for her own. The emperor was fond of the 
boy; he even often feated him upon his throne. At twelve years of 
age Alla returned to his father in Bengal. Jehangire gave him 
a letter to the Suba, with orders to appoint him governor of Burd- 
wan. Alla, after having refided in his government fome years, 
had the misfortqne, when he was one day riding on an elephant 
through the ftrect, to tread by accident a child to death. The 
parents- of the child followed Alla to his houfe. They loudly 
demanded an -exemplary punilhment on the driver; and the 
governor, confidering it an accident, refufed their requeft, and 
ordered them to be driven away from his door. They abufed 
him in very opprobrious terms ; and Alla, proud of his rank 
and family, expelled them from the diftrid of Burdwan. 


Jehangire reliding, at that time, in the city of Lahore, they 
found their way, after a long journey on foot, to the prefence. 
They called aloud for juftice; and the emperor wrote a letter to 
Alla with his own hand, with peremptory orders to reftore to the 
injured parents of the child their poffcffions, and to make them ample 
amends for their lofs and the fatigue of their journey. The pr.de 
of Alla was hurt, at the vidory obtained over him; and mftead 
of obeying the orders of his prince, lie threw them into pn on, 
VOL. III. r 1,11 
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till they made fubmiflions to him for their condud. But as foon 
as they were releafed, they travelled again to Lahore. Alla was 
alarmed, and wrote letters to the Sultana and Afiph Jah, to 
prevent the petitioners from being admitted into the prefence. 
They hovered to no effed, for feme months, about the palace. 
Tlicv could not even come within hearing of the emperor, till 
one day, that he was taking his pleafure in a barge upon the 
river. They profil'd forward through the crowd ; and thrice 
called out aloud for jufticc. The emperor heard them, and he 
recollected their perfens. He ordered the barge to be rowed, that 
infiant, to the bank; and, before lie inquired into the nature of 
their complaint, he wrote an order for them to receive a penfion 
lor lile, from the Imperial trealury. When they had explained 
their grievances, he laid not a word, but he commanded Alla to 
appear immediately at court. 

cu . Alla obeyed the Imperial command ; but he knew not the in- 
tentions of Jehangirc, which that prince had locked up in his 
own bread. The youth encamped with his retinue, the night of 
his arrival, on the oppofitc bank of the river ; and fent a mef- 
fenger to announce his coming to the emperor. Jehangirc gave 
orders for one of his elephants of date to be ready, by the 
dawn of day ; and he at the fame time di reded the parents of the 
child to attend. lie himfelf was up before it was light, and havintr 
eroded the river, lie came to the camp of Alla, and commanded 
him to be bound. The parents were mounted upon the ele- 
phant; and the emperor ordered the driver to tread the unfortu- 
nate young man to death. But the driver, afraid of the refent- 
ment ot the Sultana, pafied over him Yevcral times, without 
giving the elephant the neccflary diredions. The emperor, 
however, by his threats obliged him at lad to execute his 
orders. He retired ■ home in hlence ; and ifiued out his com- 
mands 
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mands to bury Alla with great pomp and magnificence, and that a i>. 
the court Ibould go into mourning for him for the ipace of two 
moons.— “ I loved him;” faid Jehangirc, “ but jullicc, like nc- 
ceflity,' fhould bind monarchs.” 

The fevere juflicc of Jehangire eftablifhed tranquillity through im- 
all his dominions, when they were not difturbed by the ainbi- 
lion of his Ions. The Subas of provinces avoided oppreflion, as 
the poor had a determined avenger of their wrongs, in their fu- 
vereign. He upon every occafion affe&cd the convcrladon of the 
lower fort. They had immediate acccfs to his perfon ; and lie 
only feemed pleafed, when he was humbling the pride of his 
nobles, upon the juft complaints of the vulgar. lie boailcd of his 
humanity, as well as of his jufticc. He had tiled to fay, That a 
monarch fhould even feel for the bcafts of the field ; and that 
the birds of heaven ought to receive their due at the foot of the 
throne. 

As foon as Jehangire expired, Afiph, at the head of the Im- Dnuir n U vn. 
perial retinue, proceeded with the body to Lahore. When he t,u ’ 

arrived on the banks of the Gclum, he difpatched a Hindoo 
named Narfi, with the ring to Mohabet, as the fignal for that 
lord to efpoufc the caufc of Shaw Jehan. The will of Jehangire 
had been opened immediately upon his demife. He had, at the 
inftigation of the Sultana, r.med his fourth fon Shariar, as his 
fucceflor in the throne ; but that prince had, feme weeks before, 
fet out for Lahore. When the news of the death of Jehangire 
arrived at that city, the prince lcized upon the Imperial trea- 
fure, and encouraged the troops to join him, by ample donations. 

The vifier was alarmed. To gain time for the execution of 
his defigns in favour of Shaw Jehan, he proclaimed Dawir 
Duxfh, the fon of prince Chufero, emperor of the Moguls. I Ijs 

P 2 [filler 
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Hig *o} 7 7 ^ er disapproved of this meafure; and endeavoured to raife'a 
' — v — j party in the camp in favour of Shariar : but he put an end to 
her fchemes, by confining her to her tent ; and gave Arid orders, 
that none fliould be admitted into her prefence. 


Shariar de- 
feated, t'lken 
*nd blinded. 


Shariar, !>y means of the Imperial treafure, colle&ed together 
a confidcrable force. Being ill of a venereal diforder himfelf, he 
appointed Baiclar, the fon of his uncle, the. prince Danial, to com- 
mand his army. The troops of Afiph were inferior in number 
to thole of Shari.tr ; but they were, in fome meafure, difeiplined, 
and inured to the field. Shariar had eroded the Gelum before 
the arrival of Afiph ; who drew up his forces upon the fir 11 
appearance of the enemy. It was rather a flight than a bat- 
tle. The raw troops of Shariar gave way, before they came to 
blows. He was not himfelf in the a&ion : he flood on a diflant 
hill, and fell in into the current of retreat. He lhut himfelf up 
in the citadel of Lahore ; which was inverted the next day by 
the army of Afiph. The friends of Sharidr deferted him; 
and made terms for themfelvcs. The unfortunate prince hid 
himfelf in a cellar within the haram. He was found, and dragged 
to the light by Feiofe Chan ; and Alliverdi bound his hands with 
his girdle, and brought him to Dawir Buxfh. He was ordered 
to be confined ; and the fecond day he was deprived of fight. 


> Nm'fi, the meflenger of Afiph, arrived with the ring, after a 

''" v ,llun - journey of three weeks, at Chibir on the borders of Golconda,. 
where Mohabet, at the time, reiided, with Shaw Jehiin. He in- 
formed the prince of the death of Jehangire ; and acquainted 
Molrabet of the plan, formed by the vifier, to fecure the throne for 
the former ; and that Dawir Buxlh was only raifed, as a tempo- 
rary bulwark againrt the deiigns of the Sultana, and to appeafe 
die people, who were averi’e to Shariar. Shaw Jehan, by the 
^ advice 
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advicfe of Mohabct, began his mlrch through Guzerat. Two 
officers were lent with letters to the vizier; andNilhar Chan was 
difpat hed with prefents to Lodi, who commanded the army in 
the Dccan. 

Lodi was always averfe to the intcrcfts of Shaw Jehan, He 
was proud and paffionate ; of high birth, and reputation in 
war. Deriving his blood from the Imperial family of Lodi, he 
even had views on the empire. Many of his nation ferved un- 
der him in the army ; and confiding in their attachment, he look- 
ed with fecret pleafure upon the contclls for the throne, which 
were likely to arife in the family of Timur. lie had detached a 
part of his army to feize Malava, and all the Imperial territories 
bordering upon that province. The meflengcr ot Shaw Jehan 
was received with eoldnefs. The anfwer given him was undeci- 
five and evafive ; and he was di (milled without any marks either 
of refentment or favour. Lodi did not fee clearly before him ; 
and he was refolvcd to tike advantage of events as they fliould 
happen to rife. 

Shaw Jeluin having, as already mentioned, taken the rout of 
Guzerat, received the fubmiffion of that province. Seif Chan, 
who commanded for the empire, being fick, was taken in his bed; 
but his life was fpared at the intcrccITion of his wile, who was 
the particular favourite of the filler of the prince. Having re- 
mained (even days at Ahmedabad, news arrived ot the vicloiy ot 
the vilier over Shariar. Chidmud-Perift was dilpatchcd to the con- 
queror with letters. They contained exprehions of the dccpeftgia- 
titude to the minifler; but he, at the lame time, intimated, that 
diflention could not ceafe but with the life of the foils of C.lmfcio 
and Danial.— The temporary emperor, Dawir Buxlh, had been 

dethroned and imprifoned three days before the arrival of Snaw 
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A. D. 1^27* Jehan’s meflcnger at Lahore. His brother Gurfhafp, and Baiefar 
— -J and I Iolhung, the Tons of Danial, had been alfo confined. To 
fhow his attachment to Shaw Jehan, the vifier delivered the keys 
of the prifon to Per i fi ; and that chief, to gain his matters favour, 
firangled the tin ee princes that very night. Afiph made no en- 
quiry concerning their deaths. He marched the next day to- 
ward Agra, having proclaimed Shaw Jehan emperor of the 
Moguls, 

sI< im j (j . n thaw jehan arriving at Ajmerc, was joined, in that city, by the 
:it Rana and his ion. They were dignified with titles; and fevcral 
Omni In were rjifal to higher ranks of nobility. The govern- 
ment of Ajmerc, with many rich cflates, were conferred upon 
Molubct ; and the emperor, for Shaw Jehan had affumed that 
title, marched toward Agra, and pitched his camp in fight of 
that capital, on the 31ft of January 1628, in the garden which 
from its beauty was called the Habitation of Light. Caflim, 
the governor of Agra, came with the keys, and touched the 
ground with his forehead before the emperor ; who entered the 
city the next day, amid the acclamations of the populace. They 
forgot his crimes in his fplcndour ; and recognized the right to 
the throne, which murder had procured. 

jeh™<nic\ Seven children were born to the emperor Jehamrire : five fons 

chiKiicn. , ° 

and two daughters. 1 he firfl were Chufero, Purvcz, Churrum, 
Jchaiul.ir, and .Similar ; the daughters were Sultana Nilfa, and 
Sultana Bar Banu. Chufero, Purvez and Jehandar died before 
their lather : Shariar fell a vichim to Iris brother’s jealouly ; and 
Clmrrum, under the name of Shaw Jehan, fuccccded to the em- 
pire. The prince Chufero left two fons, Dawir Buxfh and Gur- 
ihafp . the fu ff had obtained the name of emperor ; they were both 
murdered, as has been already mentioned, at Lahore. The chil- 

6 dren 
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dren of Purvez were a fon and a daughter : the firft, by dying 
a natural death foon after his father, prevented the dagger of 
Shaw Jehan from committing another murder ; and the latter 
became afterwards the wife of Dara, the eldeft fon of Shaw 
Jehan. — The two fons of Danial, Bale-far and Holhung, had been 
confined during the reign of their uncle Jehangire. Strangers 
to the world, and deflitute of experience, their nerves were re- 
laxed by inactivity, and their minds broken by adverfity. This 
Hate of debility did not fecure them from the jealoufy of the 
new emperor, by whofe commands they were llranglcd at Lahore. 
The emperor, cither by the dagger or bowllring, difpatched all 
the males of the houfe of Timur ; fo that he himfelf and his 
children only remained of the poftcrity of Baber, who conquered 
India. 

The Bate of Pcrfia fuffered no change during the reign of the 
emperor Jehangire in Hindofian. Shaw Abas, firnamed the 
Great, who was in his twentieth year on the throne of the family 
of Soifi at the death of Akhar, outlived Jehangire. He covered 
with fplcndid exploits, and a rigorous adherence to jufticc, the 
natural feverity and even cruelty of his chara&cr; and accpiircd 
•the reputation of a great, though not of an amiable prince. The 
Ufbec Tartars of Great Bucharia, who bad made encroachments 
on the Perfian dominions during the interrupted reigns of the 
immediate prcdeccH'ors of Abas, loft much of their confequence 
in the time of that victorious prince. Domeftic troubles and dil- 
putes about the fucceflion converted the weftern Tartary into a 
feenc of blood ; and ottered an objefl of ambition to Abas. He 
invaded Choraflan ; lie befieged the capital Balick, but lie was 
obliged to retreat, by the activity and valour of Baki, who had 
polleflcd himfelf, after various viciftitudes ot fortune, of the 

throne of the Ufoecs. Baki, dying in the third year of his reign, 

was 
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A. D. r6?8. •wag fuccceded by his brother Walli ; who being expelled by his 
i— ly-j'./ uncle, took refuge, with many of the nobles, in the court of Shaw 
Abas. The Pcrtian aflifted him with an army. He was fuccefs- 
ful in many engagements, defeated his uncle’s forces, and took 
the city of Bochara; but his fortune changed near Samarcand, 
nnd lie fell in a battle, which he loft. The views of Abas, on 
the weftern dominions of the Ufbecs, which had formerly belong- 
ed to Perfta, left with his ally Walli. Emam Kulli and his bro- 
ther divided between them the empire; and, notwithftanding the 
efforts of Abas, retained the dominion of the extenfive province 
of Choraffan. 
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CHAP. I. 

Reflexions — Acceflion of Shaw Johan — Promotions— The emperor s 
children — State of the empire with regard to foreign powers — 
Incurfion of the U flees — War in Bundelcund — Difgrace — Tragical 
flory — and flight of Chan Jehdn Lodi — Death and character 
of Shaw Abas of Perfta — Emperor s march to the Decan — War 
in Golconda and Tellingana— Irruption of the AJgans — The vifler 
Afiph takes the field . 


T HE ideas upon government which the Tartars of the nor- 
thern Afia carried into their conquefts in Hindoftan, were 
often fatal to the pofterity of Timur. Monarchy defeends through 
the channel of primogeniture; but defpotifm mull never fall into 
the hands of a minor. The prince is the center of union be- 
•tween all the members of the ftatc ; and, when he happens to be 
a child, the ties which bind the allegiance of the lubjedl are 
diflolved. Habituated to battle, and inured to depredation, the 


Tartars always adopied for their leader, that perfon of the family 
of their princes who was mod {toper for their own mode of life; 
and loft fight of hereditary fucceffion in the convenience of the 
nation. When they -fettled in better regions than their native 
country, they did not lay afide a cuftom luitcd only to mcurlion 
and war. The fucceffion to the throne was never determined 


by eftablilhcd rules ; and a door was opened to intrigue, to 
murder, and to civil war. Every prince, as if in an enemy’s 
country, mounted the throne through ' conqucft j and the 
Vox.. III. lailty 
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A. r>. <fi8. fafcty of the ftate, as well as his own, forced him, in a manner* 
to become an aflaifin, and to Rain the day of his acceflion with 
the blood of his relations. When therefore the Defpot died, am- 
bition was not the only fburce of broils among his l'ons. They 
contended for life as well as for the throne ; under a certainty 
that the lirft mull be loft, without a polfeflion of the fecond. ' Self— 
preservation, that firft principle of the human mind, converted 
frequently the humane prince into a cruel tyrant, and thus neceflity 
prompted men to a&ions, which their fouls perhaps abhorred. 

rclT:on of Shaw Jehan had this apology for the murder of his rela- 
itu " lions ; and the manners of the people were fo -much adapted to 

an idea of neceflity in fuch a cafe, that they acquiefced with- 
out murmuring under his government. He mounted the throne 
of the Moguls in Agra, on the firft of ’February of the year 
1 628 of the Chriftian iF.ra ; and, according to the pompous man- 
ner of eaftern princes, affumed the titles of The true star 

OF THE FAITH, THE SECOND LORD OF THE HARPY CONJUNC- 
TIONS, Mahommed, the kinc; of the world. He was 
born at Lahore on the fifth of January 1593, and, on the day 
of his acceflion, he was thirty-fix folar years and twenty-eight 
days old. To drive away the memory of the late aflaflinations. 
from the minds of the people, and to gratify the nobles, who 
had crowded from every quarter to Agra, he tifhered in his reign 
with a feftival, which exceeded every thing of the kind known 
in that age, in magnificence and cxpence. The pompous fhews 
of the favourite Sultana, in the late reign, vaniihed in tire fu- 
perior grandeur of thole exhibited by Shaw Jehan. 

Promotions, In the midft of feftivity and joy, Shaw Jehan did neither for-- 
get the Hate nor the gratitude which he owed to his friends, 
Ahph Jah, though not yet arrived from Lahore, was confirmed 
in the office of vifier* His appointments to fupport the dignity 

of 
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of hU Ration, and as a reward fof the part he afted, in fecuring 
ihe poffeffion of the throne to the emperor, amounted to near a 
million fterling, Mohabet who, in Shaw Jehan’s progrefs fiom 
the Decan to Agra, had been prefented with the government of 
Ajmere, was raifed to the high office of captain-general of all 
the forces, and to the title and dignity of Chan Chanan, or fir A 
of the nobles. His fon Chanazad, who had been raifed to the 
title of Chan Ziman, was placed in the government of Malava. 
Beh&r was conferred on Chan Alum, Bengal on Caftm, Allaha- 
bad on Janfapar Chan. The emperor, in bcAowing the province 
of Cabul on Lifcar, exhibited an inftance of juAicc. He had, 
during his rebellion, taken eight lacks of roupccs by force from 
that Omrah, and when he appointed him to Cabul, he at the 
fame time gave him a draught on the treafury for the money ; 
fignifying to Lifcar, “ That neceffity being removed, there was 
no excufe for the continuance of injuftice.’' Fifty Mahommedan 
nobles, together with many Indian Rajas, were railed to honours, 
and gratified with prefents. 


A. D. t'u’S. 
Hig. i '37* 


During thefe tranfa&ions at Agra, Afiph purfued his journey Afiph arnv« 
in very flow marches from Lahore. His After, the favourite of the at 
late emperor, being ruined in all her fehemes of ambition, was 
left, in a kind of confinement at Lahore, in the Imperial palace. 

The four fons of the reigning emperor, Data, Suja, Aurung/.cbe, 
and Morad, had been fent as hoftages for their father’s good be- 
havio'ur to Jchangire. They were in the Imperial camp when 
that monarch expired; and Afiph treated then with kindncfsaiid 
refped. He arrived at Agra on the twcnty-fceond of March, 
and prefented his fons to the emperor, when he was celebrating 
the feftival of the Norofe, which is kept by the followers of Ma- 
hommed at the vernal equinox in every year. The emperor was 

<’o much rejoiced at the light of his children, who had been all 

O o borrt 
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t. D, if'jR- bom to him by his favourite wife the daughter of Afiph, that 
he conferred upon their grandfather, the pompous title of 
TllK FATHER OF PRINCES, THE STRENGTH OF THE REALM* 
AND PROTECTOR OF T HE EMPIRE. 

chiMren of The Imperial prince Dara Sheko was thirteen years old at the 

the cm, ttJ" accc flj on 0 f his father to the throne; Suja was in the twelfth, 
Aurungzcbe in the tenth, and Morad in the fourth lunar year 
of his age. The elded of the emperor’s children, by the favou- 
rite Sultana, the daughter of Aliph, was the princefs Jehanara, 
which name lignifics The ornament of the world. She was 
fourteen years of age when Shaw Jchan mounted the throne. 
Senfiblc, lively and generous, elegant in her perfon, and accom- 
plilhed in her mind, flic obtained an abfolute empire over her 
father. A fimilarity of difpofition with the open and fincere 
Dara, attached her to the intereft of that prince ; and he owed, 
in a great meafure, the favour of his father to her influence, 
llofhenrai Begum, or The princess of the enlightened 
mind, was the fccond daughter of Shaw Jehan, and his fourth 
child by the favourite Sultana. Her wit was fharp and penetrating, 
her judgment found, her manner engaging like her perfon ; fhe 
was full of addrefs, and calculated for ftratagem and intrigue. She 
rcfembled the pervading genius of Aurungzcbe, and fhe favour- 
ed his defigns. The emperor’s third daughter was Suria Banu, 
or The splendid princess; a name fuited to her exquifite 
beauty. She was eafy and gentle in her temper, foft and pleaf- 
ing in her addrefs, humane, benevolent and filent : averfe to du- 
plicity and art, full of dignity and honourable pride. She took 
no part in the intrigues which difturbed the repofe of the ftate, 
devoting her time to the accomplifhments of her fex* and a few 
innocent amufements. 


Shaw 
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Shaw Jehin fout)d himfelf in the peaceable poflTcflion of the 
extenlive empire of his father, and he had abilities to govern it 
with dignity, juftice and precifion. Tranquillity was cftahlilhcd 
at home ; and there were no enemies to difturb him from 
abroad. Shaw Abas loon after died in Periia ; and the feepter fell 
into the weak and inactive hands of his grandlbn Scfi ; a 
prince, incapable of either governing his fubjeds with dignity, 
or of giving any difturbancc to his neighbours. The fpirit of 
the Ufbecs had declined ; and they were exhaufted by de- 
puted fuccefliom and civil wars. The Indian nations, beyond 
the pale of the empire, were peaceable and unwarlike: incapable 
of committing injuries, and too ' diflan t from the feat of govern- 
ment to receive them. The Portugueze, though the mod power- 
ful European nation in India, were not formidable to the empire, 
though hated by the prince. Shaw Jehan, when in arms againft; 
his father, had folicited their affiftance. They had not only rc- 
fufed him their aid, but, in a manly manner, reproached him 
for having demanded it againft his parent and fovereign. He 
was fenfible of the juftice of the reproof, and therefore could 
not forgive it. The Sultana was their enemy. She had accom- 
panied her hufband to one of their fettlcmcnts ; and flie was en- 
raged beyond mcafurc againft them for the worfhip they paid 

to images. 

The difrefped (hewn by Lodi who commanded in the De- 
ean, to Nifhar Chan the emperor’s meffengcr, produced a fu- 
perceding commiffion to the latter againft the former. Nilhar 
produced the Imperial mandate : but Lodi would not obey. 
Mohabet was ordered with a force againft the refradory general ; 
and Nilhar, on account of his not having aded with a proper 
fpirit, was recalled. Chan Zim&n, from his government of Ma- 
kva, marched with all his forces to the aid of his father Moha- 
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A. d. 1628. bet. Lodi was foon reduced* to extremities. He fent rtiefien- 
gets to Mohabet, with a requeft of his mediation with the 
emperor, explaining away his condud, by the difficulty of decid- 
ing in favour of the reigning emperor againft the will of Jehan- 
gire. “ But now,” continues he, “ that Shaw Jeh£n remains alone 
of the poflcrity of Timur, Lodi cannot helitate to obey his 
commands.” Thefe letters were received by MohSbet before 
things came to open hoftility. He tranfmitted them to Agra, and 
Lodi was reftored, in appearance, to favour. 


Invafion The confufions occafioned by the difputed fucccffion, after the 

death of Jehangire, rouzed the ambition of Shaw Kuli, prince of 
the Ufbcc Tartars. He looked upon a civil war as a certain 
event in India; and he refolved to feize on the opportunity 
prefented by Fortune. He ordered ten thoufand of his beft horfe 
under Nkldcr Mahommcd, accompanied with a good train of artil- 
lery, to penetrate into the province of Cabul. That general 
entered the Imperial dominions, and laid fiege to the fortrefs of 
Zohac. But the place was fo ftrong, and fo well defended by 
Zingis, who commanded the garrifon, that Mahomined, after 
fullering a confiderable lofs, raifed the fiege. The Ufbcc6, 
however, did riot retreat to their own country. Mahommedj, 
after being repulfed at Zohk, attempted to furpri/e Cabul, and, 
having failed in the enterprize, he fat down before that city. 

oi thcUdccs. Having lummoned the garrifon of Cabtil to ttb pllrpofc, the 
Ulbecs began to make their approaches. They foon advanced 
their batteries to the countcrfcarp of the ditch, and, by a conftant 
fire, made feveral breaches in the Wall. ZifFer, the late Suba, had 
left the place ; and Lifcar, the new governor, wa9 not yet arrived; 
The command of the garrifon was in Jacob Chan 5 who defended 
himfelf fo well, that the enemy was beat back with great loft in 

3 a general 
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a general affault. Mahommed, though repulied, was not dif- 
couraged. He railed, with great labour, mounds to command 
the walls ; and drove the befiegcd from the rampart. The 
breach, however,' had been repaired, and the Ufbecs durlt not 
attempt to fcale the walls. 


A. D. 1628, 
Hig. 1037. 



The news of the invafipn had, in the mean time, arrived at the RepuliiJ. 
court of Agra; and the emperor, finding that Mohabet had fettled 
the affairs of the Decan, ordered that general to the relief 
of Cabul. Having left his fon in his command in the lbuth, 

Mohabet h^ftened with all expedition to the north. Twelve 
thoufand horfe attended him; and he was to take up the forces of 
Punjab on his way. The liege had now continued three months; 
the Ufbecs had again made a practicable breach, .and the ditch was 
almoft filled, when the news of the march of Mohabet arrived in 
the camp of Mahommed. He redoubled his diligence; and the 
garrilon, who knew nothing of fuccour, began to defpair. When,, 
therefore, the Ufbccs began to prepare for a fecond general alfault, 
the befieged Tallied out with all their forces. The battle was ob- 
ftinate and bloody ; but Mahommed was at length obliged to give 
way ; and the garrilon hung on his heels beyond the frontiers- 
province. IVlohabet, upon the news of this defeat, re— 
turned to Agra ; and civil contefts took up the attention of the 
Ufbecs at home*. 


The invafion of the Ufbecs wa3 fuccccded by an infurrcc- War with th* 
tion in the fmall province of Bundelcund. The Indian prince 
»f that country, whofe name was Hidjar Singh, having come to 
pay his refpefts at the court of Agra, found that an addition was 
made, in the books of the Imperial treafury, to the tribute which 
he and his anceftors had formerly paid to the houfe of Timur. 

Inftead of petitioning for an abatement of the import, he lied with- 
out' 
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i'ojV' on *’ faking leave of the emperor. When he arrived in his domi* 
~v— — > nions, he armed his dependants to the number of fifteen thou- 
find men. He garrifoned his fortrefles, and occupied the pafles 
which led to his country. The emperor was enraged at the pre- 
fuinption of this petty chieftain. lie ordered Mohabet to enter 
his country with twelve thoufand horfe and three thoufand 
foot, by the way of Gualiar. Lodi, lately received into favour, 
with twelve thoufand more, was commanded to invade Bundel- 
cund from the fouth ; and Abdalla, with feven thoufand horfe, 
from the call, by the way of Allahabad. Thefe three armies, 
under three experienced and able officers, were more than necef- 
fary for the fcrvice ; but the emperor was defirous to ffiew an 
inllance of vigour at the commencemqit of his reign, to raife the 
terror of his difplcafure, and to eftablifh tranquillity and good 
order by the means of fear. 


R :.ia or Ban- The cm P cror himfelf marched from Agra on the twentieth of 
dclcund. December, on a tour of pleafure to the foreft of Niderbari, where 
he hunted tigers for fix days, and then took the route of Gualiar, 
that he might be near the feat of war. He opened the gates of 
that fortrcl's to all date prifoners, fome of whom had remained in 
confinement during the whole of the former reign. This cle- 
mency procured him popularity, and took away part of the odium 
which his bloody policy had already fixed on his charadcr. 
The refradory Raja was, in the mean time, prefled hard on 
every fide. He refilled with fpiritj but he was driven from 
pod to pod. He, as the lad refort, ffiut himfelf up in his 
fort of Erige. Abdalla fat down before it ; and having made a 
pradicable breach, ftormed the place, and put the garrifon, con- 
fiding of three thoufand men, to the fword. The Raja made his 
cfcape. lie was ruined, but his fpirit was not broken. With 
the remaining part of his army he fell into the rout of Mohabet ; 

and, 
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and his forces being cut off, he hirafelf came into the hands of the A - D - »6 i 8. 
captain-general. '° 3 ^ 


Mohabet carried his prifoner to the emperor, who had returned He taken 
to Agra. Shaw Jehln was rigid to an extreme ; and his huma- p,,foBcr * 
nity gave always place to policy. He ordered the unfortunate 
prince into confinement, intimating that a warrant fhould foon 
be iffued for his execution. Mohdbet, who admired the intrepid 
conftancy of the Raja, fhewed an inclination to intercede for his 
life ; but the hern looks of the emperor impofed filcnce upon 
him. He, however, the next day carried his prifoner into the 
prefence : the rigid darknefs of Shaw Jehan’s countenance con- 
tinued; and the captain-general flood at a diftance, in clofe con- 
verfation with the Raja. The emperor faw them ; but he was 
filent. The prince, and even Mohabet, defpaircd of fuccefs. 

They came the third day into the prcfcnce, and flood, as ufual, at 
a diftance. The Raja was in fetters, and Mohabet chained his 
own hand to that of the prifoner. “ Approach, Mohabet,” faid 
Shaw Jchan. “ The captain-general will have it fo ; and I par- 
don HidjSr Singh. But life without dignity is no prefent from 
the emperor of the Moguls, to a fallen prince ; I, therefore, to his 
•government reftore Hidjar Singh, upon paying fixteen lacks of 
roupces, und furnifhing the Imperial army with forty elephants 
of war.’ 4 

Notwithftanding the deference which was fhevvn to Mohabet Muh bet rc . 
for his great abilities, the emperor was jealous of his influence 
and popularity. He therefore requefted of him to refig n the lhcarni >' 
command ofthearmyon the frontiers of the unconqucred provinces 
of the Decan, together with the government of Candciih; both 
which offices the captain-general difeharged, by Chan /.email 
his fon. Eradit, the receiver-general of the Imperial revenues, 

Vol. III. R M-as 
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A. T>. I«i8. was appointed to that important ftation. He fet out from court, 
liit,. ic ^ Chan Zeman, having refigned the army and government to 

him, returned to Agra. This change in the government of 
the frontier provinces was productive of difturbanccs. The 
Nizam of Golconda, who had been kept quiet by the reputation 
of Mohabct and his fon, invaded, upon the departure of the latter, 
tire Imperial province of Candeifih. Dina, who, ; in fubordination 
to the new Suba, commanded the army, attacked the Nizam in a 
difadvantageous fituation, and obliged him to retreat into his 
own dominions, with the lols of a great part of his army. 


In." ; ■■ . nr 
tin- UI'ju . 


The unfucccfsful attempts of the Ulbecs upon Cabul, in the be- 
ginning of the preceding year, together with domeftic diftraCtions 
conlequcnt upon their difgracc, had hitherto fecured the peace of 
the northern frontier of the empire. They were, however, 
an\i. in-, to recover their loft reputation. An army of volun- 
teers were collected, and the command veiled in Zingis. That 
ollicer fuddenly entered the Imperial dominions ; and fat down 
before the fort of Bamia, in the mountains of Cabul. The place 
was feebly garrifoned, and the Ufbecs prefled the fiege with 
vigour. It fell into their hands ; and Zingis having demoliflied 
the walls, returned, with the plunder of the open country, to the 
dominions of thcUfbccs. This irruption could he feafeo called a 
war ; as the fudden retreat of the enemy reftored the public tran- 
quillity. 


;;*ory of The moft remarkable event of the ftcoml year of Shaw Jchan 

£a" ,Jun is the llight of Chan Jchan Lodi from Agra. This nobleman, 
at the death of Jchangire, commanded, as already mentioned, the 
Imperial army ftationed in the Decan. The favourite Sultana 
had found means, by letters, to gain over Lodi to the intereft 
of the prince Shariar, whom flae had refolved to placo on the 
6 throne 
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throne of India. Shaw Jehan, in his march to Agra, applied to A n 1 
him for a pailage through his government, which he ablMm cl y 1 — .. — 
refufed. He added contempt to his refufal; by lending tlum- 
fand roupees, a horfe, and a drefs to the prince, > ' ; pufon 

of inferior dignity to himfelf. The mell'engcr t» i.odi, how- 
ever, had not the courage to deliver the humiliating prefent. 

He gave the roupees, the drefs, and the horfe to a lhep- 
lierd, when he got beyond the walls of Brampour, where 
Lodi refided. He, at the fame time, defired the ihepherd to 
return the whole to Lodi ; and to tell him, That if the pre- 
fents were not unworthy of him to give, they were too inlig- 
nificant for his fervant to carry to a great prince. Having given 
thefe directions to the fliepherd, the meflenger proceeded to Shaw 
Jehan. The prince approved of his behaviour, thanked him for 
having fucli a regard for his honour ; and after lie was fettled on 
the throne, raifed the meflenger, as a reward for his ferviccs, to 
the rank of a noble. 

Shaw Jehan, being in no condition to force his way through c.un'e oft'ic- 
the government of Lodi, took a long circuit round the hills, 
through wild and unfrequented paths. Lodi became foon fen- 
fible of his error. The defeat and death of Shariar, the im- 
prifonment of the Sultana, the murder of Dawir Buxfli, and the 
acceffion of Shaw Jehan to the throne, came fucccflively to his 
ears. He thought of fubmiflion ; but an army was on its man. It 
to reduce him to obedience. Ziman, the fon of Mohabct, was 
the head of this force; but Lodi being in poflfefiion of an aimy, 
and an extenfive and rich province, the emperor gave to his gene- 
ral a commiffion to treat with that refradory Lord. He J'oon 
clofed with the terms. He was appointed to the government of 
Malava, upon his refigning the Imperial diviiion of the De- 
tail. The emperor, however, was not fincere in the pardon which 

R 2 * 1C 
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he promifed. His pride revolted at the indignities offered him by 
Lodi ; and, at a proper occafion, he refolvcd to pumfh him. 

Lodi was not long in pofleffion of the government of Malava, 
when he received orders to repair to court. As his refignation of 
tire command of the army might be conftrued into obedience, 
rather than attributed to fear, he was under no apprehenfions in 
making his appearance in the prefence. An edift of indemnity 
had been promulgated to all the Omrahs who had oppofed the 
accclfion of Shaw Jchan to the throne; and Lodi thought that 
there was no probability of his being excluded from the indul L 
gence granted to others. He was, however, convinced of his 
error, on the firft day of his appearance at court. The 
ufher, Perift, obliged him to exhibit fome ceremonies of obe- 
dience, inconfiftent with the rank which he held among the 
nobility. He was fomewhat refractory, but he thought it prudent 
to fubmit. Hisfon, Azmut Chan, was introduced after his father; 
The youth was then but fixteen years of age. He thought that 
the ufher kept him too long proflrate upon the ground; and he 
Parted up before the fignal for riling was given. The ufher, in 
a rage, {truck Azmut over the head with his rod, and infilled 
upon his throwing himfelf again on the ground. Azmut, full of 
fire and valour, drew his fword. He aimed a blow at the ufher’s 
head ; but one of the mace-bearers warded it off, and faved his 
life. 

A fiulden murmur fpread around. All fell into confufion; 
and many placed their hands on their fwords. Lodi, confider-- 
ing the blow given to his l'on, as the fignal of death, drew Iris- 
dagger to defend himfelf. HufTcin, his other fon, followed his 
father’s example. The tumult encrcal'ed, and the emperor leapt 
from his throne. Lodi and his fons rufhed out of the prefence. 

Their 
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Their houfe was contiguous to the palace and they Unit them- A - 
felves up, with three hundred dependants. The houfe being 
inclofed with a ftrong wall, no impreflion could be made upon 
it without artillery ; and as a fiege fo near the gates of tfie 
palace would derogate from the majefty of the emperor, Shaw 
Jehan endeavoured to entice Lodi to a furrender, by a proinife of 
pardon. His friends at court, however, acquainted him, that 
that there was a refolution formed againft his life ; and he 
refolved to make his efcape, or to die in the attempt. 

Night, in the mean time, came on ; and he was tormented with ni s jiiircf ,. 
various paflions. His women were all around him. To leave 
them to dilhonour was intolerable, to remain was death, to remove 
them by violence, cruelty. He was affli&cd beyond mcafure; 
and he burft into tears. His wives faw his grief, and they re- 
tired. They confulted together in an inner apartment. Their 
refolution was noble, but defperate ; they railed their hands 
againft their own lives. The groans reached the ears of Lodi. 

He rulhed in ; but there was only one taper burning, which, in 
his hafte, he overturned and extinguifhed. He fpoke, but none 
anfwercd. He fearched around, but he plunged his hand in blood. 

He flood in filcncea while ; and one of his Ions having brought 
a light, difeovered to his eyes a fcenc of inexpreiliblc horror. 

He laid not a word ; but the wildnefs of his eyes was expref- 
fivc of the tempeft which rolled in his mind. He made a lignal 
to his two fons, and they buried the unfortunate women in the 
garden. He hung for fome time in filcnce over their common 
grave. Then ftarting at once from a profound reverie, he iffued 
forth in a ftatc of horror and defpair. He ordered his drums to 
be beaten, his trumpets to be founded. His people gathered 
around him. They mounted their horfesin the court-yard, and he 
himfelf at once threw open the gate. He ill'ucd out with his two 

fans t 
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Jons ; and his followers fell in order into his path. The Imperial 
troops were aftonifhed, and made little refiftance. He was heard 
to exclaim, “ 1 will awaken the tyrant with the found of my 
(feparture, hut he lhall tremble at my return.” He ruflied 
through the city like a whirlwind, and took the rout of Malava. 


The emperor, diflurbed by the fudden noife, ftarted from his 
bed. He enquired into the caufe; and ordered Abul HulTcin, 
with nine other nobles, to purfue the fugitive. They colle&ed 
their troops ; and left the city by the dawn of day. Lodi, with- 
out halting, rode forward near forty miles. He was ftopt by the- 
river Chunbil, which was lb high, fo rough and rapid, on account 
of the rains, that he could not fwim acrofs it, and all the boats 
had been carried down by the dream. This was an unexpected 
and terrible check ; but as the weather was now fair, he hoped 
that the torrent would J'oon fall ; and in that expectation, he and 
his followers ftood on the bank. In the midft of his anxiety, 
the Imperial troops appeared. He called his people together, 
and told them, he was rel’olved to die in arms. There was a pafs 
behind him, which opened between two hills into a narrow plain, 
l ie took immediate poffeffion of the pafs ; the river, which had 
cut off all hopes of flight, l'erved to cover his rear. 


Hi- gallant The Impcrialifls, trufting to their numbers, advanced with con- 
fidence ; but they were fo warmly received, that they drew back, 
with manifefl llgns of fear. Shame forced them to renew the 
charge. A feleCt body prefl'ed forward into the pafs. The Jhock 
was violent ; and the daughter, on both Jides, was as great and 
expeditious, as the finall place in which they engaged would 
permit. Huilein had a rcfource in numbers •> Lodi had no- 
thing in which he could confide but his valour. Scarce one 
hundred of his men now remained unhurt ; he himfelf was 

wounded 
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lime to advance. His affairs were defperate. His two Tons, 

Azmut and Huflcin, conjured him to attempt the river, and 
that they would fecure his retreat. « The danger is equal,” 
replied Lodi, “ but it is more honourable to die in the field.” 

They infilled upon his retreating, as his wound had rendered 
him unfit for adtion. “ But can I leave you both,” faid Lodi, 

“ when I have mod need of myfons? One mull attend me in 
“ my misfortune, which is perhaps a greater evil than death 
“ itlelf.” A. difpute immediately arofe between the brothers, 
each contending for tfie honour of covering their father’s retreat. 

At that inftant, the Ufher Perift, who had firuck Azmut in the 
prefence, appeared in the front of the Imperialifls. “ Ilulfein, 

“ the thing is determined;” faid Azmut, “ doft thou behold that 
“ villain, and bid me fly ?” He fpurred onward his liorfe : Ids 
father and brother plunged into the river. 


rerift was a Calmuc Tartar, of great ftrength of body and in- and cfcap*. 
trepidity of mind. He faw Azmut advancing, and he ftarted from 
the ranks, and rode forward to meet him half-way. Azmut had 
his bow ready bent in his hand : he aimed an arrow at Perift, and 
laid him dead at the feet of his liorfe. But the valiant youth did 
not long furvivc his enemy. He was cut to pieces by the Impe- 
rial ills ; and the few faithful friends who had remained by his fide, 
were cither Haiti on the fpot, or driven into the river and drown- 
ed. The conquerors had no reafon to boaft of their vidtory ; four 
hundred men, and three officers of high rank were flain in the 
adUon, fix nobles and a great number of inferior chiefs were 
wounded. The latter adtion was fb fhort, that it was over before 
Lodi and Huflcin had extricated themfelves from the flream. 

When they afeended the oppofite bank of the river, they looked 
back with anxiety for Azjnut ; but Azmut was no more to be feen : 


even 
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i rig. 1038. 


even his followers were, by that time, flain ; and the vi&ors, 
with fhouts of triumph, poffcfled the further fhore. 


Hi» diilrtf, Lodi had no time to deliberate, none to indulge his grief 
and bravery. p or Azmut. The enemy had already plunged into the 
flream ; and he made the heft of his way from the bank. He en- 
tered his own province of Malava, but the Imperialifts were clofe 
at his heels. Before he could colled his friends, he was over- 
powered by numbers, and defeated in feveral adions. He was 
at length driven beyond the boundaries of Malava. He continued 
his ilight to Bundela, with a .few adherents who had joined 
him ; and he maintained, with great bravery, every pafs againft 
the troops that purfued him in his retreat. The Imperialifts, 
however, being at length handed by long marches, bad roads., 
and continual fkirmifhing, gave over the purfuit. Lodi remained 
a few days at Bundela, then he traverfed the provinces of Berar 
and Odipour, in his rout to Golconda, and prefented him- 
felf before the Nizam at Dowlatabad. That prince received the 
unfortunate fugitive with open arms, a warm fricndfhip having, 
for fome years, fubfifted between them. 


Uncafmcfs of The emperor expreffed great uneafinefs at the efcape of Lodi. 

1 He knew his abilities, he was acquainted with his undeviating 
pcrfevcrancc. High-fpirited and adive, Lodi loved danger, as 
furnifhing an opportunity for an exertion of his great talents ; and 
he was always difeontented and uncafy at that tranquillity for 
which mankind in general offer up their prayers to Heaven, 
The more noble and generous paflions of his mind were now up 
in arms. His pride had been rouzed by the indignities thrown 
upon him, and he aferibed the death of his wives and of his gal- 
lant Ion to the perfidy of Shaw Jehan. His haughty temper re- 
volted againft fubmiffion, and his prudence forbad him to liften 
4 any 
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nny more to pardons that were hot fincerc. The emperor knew 
the man with whom he had to contend ; and he was alarmed at 
the news of his arrival in the Dccan. ITc forcfiw a ftonn in 
that quarter, fhould time be given to Lodi to reconcile the jarring 
intcrefls of princes, who were the avowed enemies of the houfe 
of Timur. Shaw Jchan was naturally provident. lie judged of 
futurity by the paft ; and lie was rapid in decifion. lie thought 
the objedt not unworthy of his prefence, on the fouthern fron- 
tier of his empire ; and lie ordered his army to be drawn toge- 
ther, that he might command them in the expected war in 
perfon. 


A. D. i r.20. 
Hig, 


During thefc tranfa&ions, an ambaflador arrived from Shaw 
Abas of Perfia, to felicitate Shaw Jchan on his acceflion to the 
throne. He had fcarce made his public entrance, when the news 
of his mailer’s death arrived. Abas died in the month of January 
of the year 1629, after a reign of fifty years over Choraflan, 
and more than forty-two as fovereign of all Perfia. He was a 
prince of a warlike difpofition, a good flatefman, a deep politi- 
cian, a great conqueror. But he was cruel and prodigal of blood. 
Pie never forgave an enemy; nor thought he ever diffidently 
rewarded a friend. Severe in his jullico beyond example, lie 
rendered what is in itfelf a public good, a real evil. lie knew 
no degrees in crimes : death, which is among mankind the 
greateft punifhment, was the lead infiided by Abas. Though 
given to oppreffion himfclf, lie permitted none in others. He 
was the monarch, and he would be the only tyrant. He delight- 
ed in curbing the haughtinefs of the nobility : he took prule in 
relieving the poor. All his fubjeds had accefs to his pcrlbu. 
He heard their complaints, and his decifions were immediate and 
terrible. His people, therefore, became juft through fear; and 
he owed a reign of half a century to the terrors with which 

VoL.lII. S 
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A.p.i-'.ji. h c ftn rounded his throne. He was paflionate and violent to a 
— v——' decree that fometimes perverted Ins judgment ; and he who 
headed of holding the fealcs of juft dealing between mankind, 
broke often forth into outrageous adds of injuftice. During his 
life, he was refpeded by all ; hut his death was lamented by 


none. 


Preparations The great preparations made by Shaw Jclun for an expedi- 
u lt w.t. t ; on i,uo the Decan, detained him at Agra till the fourth of Fe- 
bruary of the 1^,31 of the Chriflian iF.ra. He placed himfelf at 
the head of one hundred thoufand ‘horfc ; which, together with 
infantry, artillery and attendants, increafcd the number of the 
army to three hundred thoufand men. He advanced toward the 
Dccan ; and the governors of the provinces through which he 
palled, fell in with their forces into his line of march. On the 
borders of Chandeilh, hc was met by Eradit Chan, the Suba of 
the province, who condu&ed him to his own rcfidence, the city 
of Brampour. The emperor encamped his army in the envi- 
rons of Brampour; and difpatched mefTengers to the tributary 
princes of the Dccan. The principal of thefe were, Adil fove- 
reign of Bejapour, Kuttub, who ftyled himfelf king of Hydrabad 
and Tellingana, and the Nizam prince ofGolconda. He threatened 
them with utter dcftru&ion fliould they not come pcrfonally to 
make their lubmilTion, after' having difbanded the armies which 
they had raifed to fupport the rebellion of Lodi. He alfo recom- 
mended to them, either to deliver up or expel the man who had, 
by encouraging their fehemes, projected their ruin. They fent eva- 
fivc anfwcrs to thefe demands ; and continued their preparations 
for war. 


mrsTTthe" ^ ,1C h^den arrival of the emperor with fuch a great force, 
1Xcjn - was » llo wevcr, premature for the affairs of Lodi. He had not 

yet 
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yet been able to unite the armies- of his allies, nor to raiie a fuf- 
iicient force of his own. The terror of the Imperial army had 
made each prince unwilling to quit his own dominions, left they 
fhould become the theatre of invaiion and war. They faw the 
ftorm gathering, but they knew not where it was to fall : and 
when they were afraid of all quarters, they took no cffcdual 
means for the defence of any. They were beftdes divided in their 
councils. Ancient jealoulics and recent injuries were remember- 
ed, when the gqod of the whole was forgot. Diftruft prevailed, 
indecilion and terror followed ; and the unfortunate Lodi, in 
fpite of his adivity, his zeal and abilities, found but fmall ground 
on which he could reft his hopes. 

The emperor, in the mean time, was piqued at the inattention 
which princes, 'whom he confulered as tributaries, had (hewn to 
his embaffy. He rcfolved upon revenge. The Nizam, as being 
the fxrft who had received Lodi under his protedion, was the 
firft objed of his refentment. He raifed Eradit, the governor of 
Chandeiflr, to the title of Azim Chan, and fubmitted an army of 
twenty-five thoufand men to his command. The force was not 
judged fuflicicnt for the redudion of the Nizam ; but the emperor 
would not truft Eradit with the abfolute command of a more nu- 
merous army. He fell upon the expedient of detaching two other 
armies, confifting each of fourteen thoufand horfe, under the fe- 
parate. commands of Raja Gop Singh and Shaiila Chan. Thcfe 
two generals were to ad in conjundion with Eradit, but they 
were not abfolutely under his orders. The three armies began 
their march from the capital of Chandcilh, about the vernal 
equinox of the 1 631 of the Chriftian Mt&, and took the rout of 
Dowlatabad. 
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The emperor, in the mean time, remained at Brampour. Forces 
from various quarters crowded daily into his camp. He detach- 
ed feven thoufand horfe, under Raw Ruton, toward Tellingana ; 
and as many more, under the conduit of Abul Huflein, into the 
principality of Nafic, in the mountains of Ballagat. The Raja 
of Nafic had infultcd Shaw Jehan in his exile and misfortunes ; 
nor did lie ever forget an injury which affeited his pride. The 
Hindoo prince fullered for his infolence ; his country being, 
without mercy, fubjeited to fire and fword. The emperor told 
Huficin at parting : “ The Raja of Nafic liftened not to me in 
my diftrefs ; and you mull teach him how dangerous it is to in- 
fult a man, that may one day be fovereign of the world.” The 
exprefiion alluded to his own name ; but a jeft was unfit for the 
tragedy which was a&ed in the defolated country of Nafic. 

The firft account of the fuccefs of Shaw Jehan’s arms arrived 
at Brampour, from Bakir the governor of Orifla. That province 
lying contiguous to Golconda, Bakir had received orders to 
make a diverfion on that fide. He accordingly had marched 
with a confiderable force; and found the fide of the country 
ncareft to Orifla uncovered with troops. He laid fiege to Shud- 
da, Shikcrift, Chizduar and Berimal, places of great ftrength in 
Golconda ; and they fell fucceflively into his hands. The news 
of this fuccefs pleafed the more the lefs it was expe&ed. In the 
fplcndourof the other expeditions, that under Bakir was forgotten; 
and the emperor fcarce remembered that he had given orders to 
the Suba to invade the enemy, when he heard that he had pene- 
trated into the heart of their country. Honours were heaped 
upon him ; and his meffengers were loaded with prefents. 

Though Lodi had failed in bringing the united force 
of the confederates into tht field, he led the councils of the 

courts 
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courts of Golconda and Bijapour. 1 By reprefenting to them, that A. D. >631. 
when they fought one by one all ffiould be overcome, they fub- 
mitted their armies to his command. He advanced immedi- 
ately toward the Imperialifts, and threw himfelf into the pafles 
of the mountains before Eradit, who made many vain efforts to 
penetrate into Golconda. A reinforcement of nine thoufand men 
were detached to him from the Imperial camp. Nothing would do. 

His fituation and abilities enabled Lodi to counteract all his mo- 
tions ; and he either remained inadive, or loft numbers in fruitlcfs 
attempts. An army, which penetrated from Guzcrat into the coun- 
tries on thecoaft of Malabar, was not fo unfuccefsful. The ftrong 
fortrefs of Chandwar fell into their hands ; and they fpread their 
devaftations far and wide. 


Shaw Jchan was not in the mean time idle at Brampour. Though Afihio .it 
he direded all the motions of the armies, lie was not forgetful coult ' 
of the civil government of his vaft empire. With a juftice 
which bordered on feverity, he quaffied all petty difturbanccs 
through his dominions. He inquired minutely into every de- 
partment. He heard all complaints againft his own officers ; and 
when the people were aggrieved, he removed them from their 
employments. Nor was he, in the midft of public bufinefs, ne- 
gligent of that grandeur and magnificence which, by raifing awe 
in his fubjeds, gave weight to his commands. He feleded a 
hundred out of the fons of the nobility, rvho were of the moft 
diftinguilhed merit, and created them Omralis in one day. He 
gave to each a golden mace, and they were, by their inftitution, 
always to attend the prefence. They were all uniformly drclfcd 
in embroidered cloaths, with golden helmets, ftvords inlaid, and 
lhields ftudded with gold. When the emperor rode abroad, thefe 
attended him, with drawn fabres, all mounted on fine Arabian 
horfes. Out of thefe he choie his officers ; and when he lent any 
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of them on fcrvice, his place V/as immediately fupplied from 
another corps wlio, though not dignihed with titles, were equipped 
in the fame manner, only that their ornaments were of filvep. 
They alfo attended the emperor on horfcback, when he rode 
abroad. 

Kradit, having defpaired of being able to force the paffes of the 
mountains where Lodi was polled with the army of the confe- 
derates, directed his march another way. lie was clofe purfued 
by Lodi with twelve thoufand horfe. That general, finding a 
proper opportunity, attacked the Impcrialills with great vigour, 
threw them into confufion, and went near routing the whole 
army. Six Omrahs of rani: fell on the Imperial fide; but Era- 
dit having formed his army in order of battle, Lodi thought 
proper to give way, and to llielter himfelf in the hills. Eradit 
took advantage of his retreat, and hung clofe upon his heels : — 
but Lodi had the addrefs not to offer battle, excepting upon un- 
equal terms on the fide of the enemy. lie in the mean time ha- 
raffed the Imperial army with flying fquadrons ; cutting off their 
convoys, defeating their foraging parties, and laying wafte tire 
country in their rear. Nor was the expedition under Raw llu- 
ton into Tellingana attended with more fucccfs than that under 
Eradit. The general was inadive, and the army weak. Raw 
Ruton was recalled, and difgraced for his inadivity ; and Nazir 
Chan took the command of the Imperial troops in Tellingana. 

The adive fpirit of Lodi was not confined to the operations of 
the field. No llranger to the fuperior power of the emperor, he 
armed againll him, by his emiffaries, the Afgans of the north. 
1 hey iffued from their hills to make a diverfion on that fide. 
They were led by Kemnal, the chief of the Rohilla tribe; and 
they entered Punjab, with a numerous but irregular army. The 

projed 
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projeft failed, The emperor defpifed too much the depredatory 
incurfion of naked barbarians, to be frightened by them from 
his main object. lie contented himfclf with fending orders to 
the governors of the adjacent provinces to repel the invaders. 
The Afgans accordingly were oppefed, defeated, and driven with 
little lofs on the fide of the empire, to flicker themfclves in their 
native hills. The project of Lodi, though well planned, fell fhort 
of the intended effect. 


A. D. 163,. 
Uk;. lo.jo. 


The flow nrocrcfs made by F.radit, againfl the conduct and itradlc fiiper- 
* & 4 . feat a in the 

abilities of Lodi, induced the emperor to think of fuperied- temmandof 

ing him in his command. He had promil'ed to himfclf fuccd's, 
from the great fuperiority of his army in point of numbers, and 
the difappointment fell heavy on his ambition and pride. To 
place himfclf at the head of the expedition, was beneath his dig- 
nity ; and his prefence was etherwife ncccffary at Brampour, as 
the place molt centrical for conveying his orders to the different 
armies in the field. Bcfidcs, the civil buhnefs of the ftatc, the 
folid regulation of which he had much at heart, required his at- 
tention and application. He therefore refolvcd to lend his vilicr 
Afiph into the field. His name was great in the empire; and 
his abilities in war were, at leaft, equal to his talent for managing 
the affairs of peace. 
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CHAP. II. 


The Vifier commands the army— Defeat of the confederates— Flight, 
misfortunes, and death of Lodi-Progrcfs of the war in the Decan- 
JDeath of the favourite Sultana — A famine Peace in the Decan- 
Emperor returns to Jgra — -Pcrfccution of Idolaters— War with the 
Portugucze— Their fafdory taken— Raja of Bundela reduced and 
Jlain— Marriages of the princes Dara and Suja—War in the 
Decan— Golconda reduced— Death of Mohdbet Affairs at court . 


A. D. 1651. 
ITig. 1040. 


Vifier takes 
the command 
of the army. 


T HE vifier, in obedience to the emperor’s orders, fet 
out from Brampour on the nineteenth of November, 
with a fplendid retinue, together with a reinforcement often thou- 
fand horfe. He took the command of the army upon his arrival 
in the mountains, and Eradit remained as his lieutenant ; the 
emperor diftrufting more the abilities than the courage and fidelity 
of that Omrah. The name of Afiph, at the head of the army, 
ft ruck the confederates with a panic. They were no ftrangers to 
his fame ; and they began to be conquered in their own minds. 
They refolvcd to retreat from their advantageous poll:. Lodi re- 
monftrated in vain. They had taken their refolution, and would 
not hear him. His haughty fpirit was difgufted at their cowar- 
dice. Several nobles, formerly his friends, had joined him in 
his misfortunes, with their retinues. They adhered to his opi- 
nion, and refolvcd to Hand by his fide. They took poffeflion of 
advantageous ground ; and they engaged the vifier with great 
refolution and conduit. The battle was long equal : num- 
bers at laft prevailed. Lodi and his brave friend Diria Chan 

covered 
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covered the retreat of their party,' whilft they thcmfelvcs (lowly 
retired. The field of a&ion and the pafles of the mountains re- 
mained to the viiier, who immediately detached a great part of 
the army under his lieutenant Eradit to Dowlatabad. 


A. D. 16,1. 
liijj. iu^o, 


The Nizam, being advanced in years, was unfit for the fatigues The Mum 
of the field. He had remained in his capital ; but as foon as he * 

heard of the approach of Eradit, he evacuated the city, and (hut 
himfelf up in the citadel, which was thought impregnable. Lodi, 
after his defeat, made the bed of his way to Dowlatabad, with an 
intention of throwing himfelf into that capital, to defend it to the 
laft extremity. He was too late by fome hours: Eradit was in 
the city. He fled, and took pofleflion of a pafs near Dowlatabad, 
where he defended himfelf till night, againft the whole force of 
the Impcrialifts. He efcapcd in the dark, and wandered over 
Golcoiula. The army of the Nizam had, by this time, thrown 
tliemfelves into the fortrefles, and the open country was over-run 
by the enemy. To complete the misfortunes of that prince, his 
nobles daily deferted him, with their adherents, and joined Shaw 
fehan. He b.egan ferioufly to think of peace, and difpatched am- 
bafladors both to the emperor and to the vifier. 

The emperor had given inftru&ions to Afiph to lifien to no Flight, 
terms, without a preliminary article, that Lodi fhould be deliver- 
ed into his hands. The affairs of the Nizam were defperate ; 
and Lodi was afraid that ncccflity would get the better of friend- 
(hip. He now confidcred his allies as his greatefl: enemies, and 
he refolved to fly from Golconda. The emperor had forelecn 
what was to happen, and he placed ftrong detachments in all the 
pafles of the mountains. Notwithftanding this precaution, in 
fpite of the general orders for feizing him difperfed over the 
country, Lodi forced his way, with four hundred men, into 
Vol. III. T Malava. 
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a.d. i«ji. Malava, and arrived at the city of Ugein. Shaw Jehan wa8 no 
' J— fooner apprifed of his efcape, than he fent Abdalla in purfuit of 
him with ten thoufand horfe. Abdalla came up with the fugitive 
at Ugein, but he efcaped to Dcbalpour; and being alfo driven 
from that place, he furprifed Sirong, where he feized feveral Im- 
perial elephants; and with thefc he took the route of Bundcla. 


misfortunes. Misfortune purfued Lodi wherever he went. The Raja’s fon, 
to gain the emperor’s favour, fell upon him. In the adion he 
loft many of his beft friends. Deria was the firft who fell ; and 
the unfortunate Lodi gave up his foul to grief. He fled ; but it 
was to accumulated mifery. He fell in, the very next day, with 
the army of Abdalla : there fcarce was time for flight. His eld- 
eft fon, Mahommcd Aziz, ft opt, with a few friends^ in a narrow 
part of the road ; and devoting their lives for the fafety of Lodi, 
were cut off to a man. He waited half the night on a neigh- 
bouring hill, with a vain expectation of the return of his gallant 
fon. All was filcnt ; and the unhappy father was difiolved in tears. 
The noife of arms approached at laft ; but it was the enemy, re- 
cent from the daughter of his fon and his friends. He fled to- 
ward Callcnger ; but Seid Amud, the governor of that place, 
marched out againft him. A flurmilh enfued : Lodi was defeat- 
ed ; Iluflcin, the only fon left to him, was (lain, and his adherents 
were now reduced to thirty horfemen. He was purfued with 
fuch vehemence, that he had not even time for defpair. 


»*ui ilr.rih of 

! till ; 


Abdalla, hearing of the low ebb of Lodi’s fortune, divided his 
army into ftnall parties, to fcour the country. A detachment un- 
der MnzifFer Chan fell in with the unfortunate fugitive. When 
he law the enemy at a ftnall diftancc, he called together his thirty 
followers. “Misfortune,” faidhe, “has devoted me to ruin : it is in 
vain to ftruggle longer againft the ftream. I have loft my fons ; 
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h b u t your attachment, in the lafl extreme, tells me 1 have not A n D - ( 'j’ •' 

«< loft all my friends. I only remain of my family, hut let me ' — * 

u no j Involve you in the deftruttion which overwhelms me with- 
“ out refource. Your adherence is a proof that I have cont erred 
“ favours upon you: permit me to alk one favour in my turn. It 
“ is — that you leave me — and fave yourfclvcs l>y ilight.” They 
burft all into tears, and told him, that was the only' command 
from him which they could not obey. He was lilcnt, and gave 
the fignal with his fword to advance. Muziflcr was allonilhcd 
■when he faw thirty men matching up againft his numerous de- 
tachment. lie imagined they were coming to furrender them- 
felves. But when they had come near his line, they put their 
horfes on a gallop, and Muziffer ordered Ins men to fuc. A ball 
pierced Lodi through the left bread: ; he fell dead at the feet of 
his horfe, and his thirty faithful companions were cut olT to a man. 

Such was the end of Chan Jehan Lodi, after a {cries of uncommon Hfa chwao. 
misfortunes. He was defeended of the Imperial family of Lodi, 
who held the feeptre of India before the Moguls. His mind was 
as high as his defeent : his courage was equal to his ambition. He 
was full of honour, and generous in the extreme. His pride pre- 
vented him from ever gaining an enemy, and he never loll a 
friend. The attachment of his followers to his perfon, is the belt 
eulogy on the benevolence of his mind ; and the fears of the em- 
peror are irrefragable proofs of his abilities. Thofe misfortunes, 
therefore, which might have excited pity had they fallen upon 
others, drew admiration only on Lodi. We feel companion foi 
the weak ; great men are a match for adverfity : the contcft is 
equal, and we yield to no emotion but furprizc. 

When the news of the death of Lodi arrived in the Imperial broke oil. 
camp, Shaw Jehan betrayed every fymptom of joy. The head of 
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A. D. 1631. the unfortunate rebel was placed above one of the gates of the 

1 Jig. 10 f 1. . 

city of Brampour. Abdalla was carefled for his fcrvices. Valu- 
able prcfcnts were given him, and he was dignified with the fplen- 
did title of, The sun of Omraiis, and the victorious in 
war. Muziffer, whole fortune it was to kill Lodi, was raifed to 
the dignity of the deceafed, being afterwards diftinguilhed by the 
name of Chau Jehan. The negocialions for the re-eftablifh- 
mcnt of peace between the emperor and the confederate princes of 
the Dccan, was, in the mean time, broke off by the too great ne- 
mands on the part of Shaw Jehan. Hoftilitics were accordingly 
recommenced, and Eradit was left in the command of the army; 
the public bufmcfs demanding the prcfencc of the vifier at court. 
The c ci federates had, as has been already obferved, retired from 
the lield into their llrong holds. The war was converted into a 
fttccellion of lieges. The fortrefles were ftrong, the garrifons de- 
termined, and the Imperialifts unfkilf ul ; but the emperor was ob- 
llinate, and would not abate from his firft demands. The confe- 
rence was, that Shaw Jehan, after a war of two years, in which 
he loft multitudes of men by famine, difeafe, andthefword; and 
after having expended prodigious treafures, found himfclf pofleft- 
ed of a few forts, his army tired out with ineffcdual hoftilitics, and 
the enemy diftreffed, but not vanquillied. 

Pi-0-.ict' ( f A minute detail of unimportant campaigns would be tedious and 

aim!!' 1 ''" 3 ' dry. Unintcrcfting particulars and events l'carce ftamp a fuffi- 
cicnt value on time, to merit the pen of the hiftorian. In the fum- 
mcr of 1631, Damawir, the ftrongeft fort in Golconda was taken. 
In the beginning of the year 1632, Candumar in Tellingana, 
which was deemed impregnable, fell into the hands of the Impe- 
iia lifts. Little treafure was found in‘ cither. ’ The Patau princes 
never had a difpofition for hoarding up wealth. A fierce, warlike, 
and independent race of men, they valued the hard tempered Heel 

of 
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of their fwords more than gold and filver, which the reft of man- A - 

Hig. 16+2. 

kind fo much prize. * ' 

On the eighteenth day of July 1631, died in child-bcd, about J^*^*"*^ 
two hours after the birth of a princefs, the favourite Sultana, the Su!u.a. 
Arjemund Banu, the daughter of Aiiph Jail. She had been 
twenty years married to Shaw Jehan, and bore him a child al- 
moft every year. Four Tons and four daughters furvived her. 

When her hufband afeended the throne, he dignified her with the 
title of Mumtaza Zemani, or, The most exalted of the age. 

Though Ihe feldom interfered -in public affairs, Shaw Jehtln 
owed the empire to her influence with her father. Nor was he 
ungrateful : he loved her living, and lamented her when dead. 

Calm, engaging, and mild in her ddpofition, flic engrofied his 
whole affection : and though he maintained a number of women 
for ftate, they were only the flavcs of her plcafurc. She was fuch 
an enthufiaft in Dcifin, that flic fcarce could forbear pcrfecuting 
the Portugucfe for their fuppofed idolatry ; and it was only on 
what concerned that nation, flic fuffered her temper, which was 
naturally placid, to be ruffled. To exprefs his refpeeft for her 
memory, the emperor raifed at Agra, a tomb to her name, which 
coft in building the amazing fum of feven hundred and fifty 
thoufand pounds. 

The death of the Sultana was followed by public calamities of VMcc^- 

various kinds. The war in the Dccan produced nothing but the 

defolation of that country. An extraordinary drought, winch 

burnt up all vegetables, dried up the rivers, and rent the very 

ground, occafioned a dreadful famine. The Imperial camp could 

not be fupplied with providers : diftrefs prevailed over the whole 

face of the empire. Shaw Jehan remitted the taxes m many of 

the provinces, to the amount of three millions fieri mg; he c\en 
r opened 
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^iig tot’ °P cnc ^ Ae treafuf y f° r Ac relief of the poor; but money could 
> — -v*—' not purchafc bread : a prodigious mortality enfued; difeafe fol- 
lowed clofe on the heels of famine, and death ravaged every cor- 
ner of India. The fcarcity of provifions prevailed in Perfia : the 
famine raged with ftill greater violence in the Welter n Tartary. 
No rain had fallen for feven years in that country. Populous 
and flourifhing provinces were converted into folitudes and de- 
farts ; and a few, who efcaped the general calamity, wandered 
through depopulated cities alone. 


The confe- 
derates fue 
i or peace. 


But as if famine and difeafe were not fufficient to defray 
■mankind, Afiph Jah, who had refumed the command of the 
army, aflifted them with the fword. He trod down the fcanty 
harveft in the Decan ; and ravaged with fire and fword the king- 
dom of Bijapour. Adil Shaw, the fovereign of the country, came 
into terms when nothing was left worthy of defence. He pro- 
mifed to pay an annual tribute to the houfe of Timur, and to 
own himlclf a dependent on the empire. Money was extorted 
from the Nizam, and from Kuttub, prince of Tellingana. The 
conditions wore, That the emperor fliould remove his army; but 
that he fhould retain, by way of fecurity for their future beha- 
viour, the ftrong-holds which had fallen into his hands. Such 
was the end of a war, begun from motives of conqueft, and con- 
tinued through pride. The emperor, after fquandering a great 
treafure, and lofing a multitude of men, fat down without 
extending lus limits, without acquiring reputation. His great 
fuperiority in point of ftrength, when compared to the fmall force 
of the confederates, prevented battles which might yield him 
renown. He waited his ftrength on fieges, and had to contend 
with greater evils than the fwords of the enemy. He, however, 
humbled the Patan power in India, which, during the diftradtions 

occafioned 
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occasioned by his own rebellion in the preceding reign, had be- A . n> 
come formidable to the family of Timur. < — — j 


The emperor returned not to Agra, from the unprofitable war p etur n ofti,*? 
in the Decan, till the feventh of March of the year 1633. Eradit ^ ror to 
was left in the city of Brarnpour, in his former office of governor 
of Chandeifli. He, however, did not long continue to execute 
the duties of a commiffion which was the greateft the emperor 
could beftow. The command of the army, ftationed on the fron- 
tiers of the Decan, had been annexed to the fubaffiip of the pro- 
vince ; and though Shaw Jchan was in no great terror of Era- 
dit’s abilities, he, at that time, placed no truft in his fidelity. The 
command and the province were offered to the vifier ; who was 
alarmed left it might be a pretence of removing him from the 
prefence. He covered his diflike to the meafure with an a& of 
generofity. He recommended Moh&bet to the office defined for 
himfclf ; and the emperor, though, from a jealoufy of that 
lord’s reputation, he had kept him during the war in the com- 
mand of the army near Brarnpour, confented to grant his requeft. 

He, however, infinuated to Mohabet, that he could not fpare him 
from his councils ; and, therefore, recommended to him to appoint 
his fon Chan Ziman his deputy, in the province of Chandeifli. 

The emperor had obferved, that during the diftrefs occafioned Pcrfecuuon- 
by the late famine, the fuperflitious Hindoos, inftead of cultivat- doos. 
ing their lands, flew to the flirincs of their gods. Though 
neither an enthufiaft, nor even attached to any fyftem of religion, 
he was enraged at their negled of the means of fubfiftencc, for 
the uncertain relief to be obtained by prayer. “ They have a 
thoufand gods,” faid he, “ yet the thoufand have not been able 
to guard them from famine. This army of divinities, ’ continued 
he, “ inftead of being beneficial to their votaries, did raft their 

attention 
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• attention by their own numbers ; and lam therefore determined 
/ to expel them from my empire.” Thefe were the words of Shaw 
Jehan, when he figned an edid for breaking down the idols, and 
for demol idling the temples of the Hindoos. Tlie meafure was 
impolitic, and, in the event, cruel. The zealous followers of the 
Brahmin religion rofc in defence of their gods, and many enthu- 
f ads were mall’acred in their prefencc. Shaw Jehan faw the im- 
propriety of the perfection; he recalled the edid, and was heard 
to fay, “ That a prince who willies to have fubjeds, mult take 
them with all the trumpery and bawblcs of their religion.” 

Soon after this infult on the fuperftition of Brahma, letters were 
received at court from Cafim Chan, governor of Bengal. Calim 
complained to the emperor, that he was very much difturbed in 
the duties of his office by a parcel of European idolaters, for fo 
he called the Portuguefc, who had been permitted to eflabliffi 
themfelves at Hugley, for the purpofes of trade; that, inltead of 
confining their attention to the bufinefs of merchants, they had 
fortified themfelves in that place, and were become fo infolent, 
that they committed many ads of violence upon the fubjeds of 
the empire, and prefumed to exad duties from all the boats and 
velfels which palled by their fort. The emperor wrote him in 
the following laconic manner : “ Expel thefe idolaters from my 

dominions.” The feverity of this order proceeded from another 
caufe. 

When Shaw Jehan, after the battle at the Nirbidda, found him- 
fclf obliged to take refuge in the ealtern provinces, he palled 
through Orixa into Bengal. When he arrived in the neighbour- 
hood of Dacca, Michael Rodriguez, who commanded the Portu- 
guese forces at Hugley, paid him a vifit of ceremony. Shaw 
Jehan, after the firft compliments were over, requelled the affift- 
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ance of. Rodriguez* with his foldiCrs and artillery; making large • 
promifes of favour and emolument, fhould he him.felf ever come to 
thepoffeflion of the throne of Hindoftan. T.hc governor law the 
defpefate condition of the prince's- affairs, and would not grant his 
requeft. He had the imprudence to add inful t to his refufal, by 
infatuating, that he would be afhamed of ferving under a rebel, 
who- had wantonly taken up arms againft his father and lovercign. 
Shaw Jehan was lilent ; but he laid up the fiircal'm in his mind. 
He, therefore, liftened with ardour ,to .the yeprefentations of 
Cafim; and ordered him to iovell Hugley. 

<< -i . • - . 

' Cafim, in confequence of the Imperial orders, appeared with an 
army before the Portuguefe fa&ory. Their force was not fuffi- 
cient to face him in- the field ; and he immediately made his ap- 
proaches in form. A breach was made, and the ditch filled up in 
a few days ; and the Imperialifts carried the place by affault. The 
Portuguefe, however, behaved with bravery. They continued to 
fight from' their hottfes. ' Many were killed, and the living pro- 
*pof<kl terms. They offered half their effects to Cafim; they pro- 
mifedro pay an annual tribute of four lades, upon Condition that 
they fhould be permitted to remain in the country, in their former 
. privileges of trade. The vi&or would liften to no terms until 
they laid down their arms. Three thoufand lbuls fell into hi.i 

- hands. Their - lives were fpared ; but- the imagefe, Which had 

- given fo much -offence to the favourite Sultana, were broken down 
a«d defiroyed, Thefe were the fir (l hoftilities agaiult Europeans 
recorded in the hiftories of ! th'c baft. 

Thfe petty WAE with the Portuguefe, Wste'fuCcecded oy the 
’ feeond revolt -of the Raja of Rondels/ The terms impofed 
upon him at the redudion of his country by Moluhet, were 

too fevere; and' he only had remained quiet to prepare far 
; VoL> 11L U another 
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ni<f > i ' 6 anot ^ er c ff° rt againft the Imperial power. Aurungzebe, the third 
v — t foil of the emperor, was fent againft him, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, the Suba of Malava. This was the firft opportunity 
given to that young lion of rioting in blood. The Raja* though 
much inferior in force, was obftinate and brave. Pofleffcd of 
many Itrong holds, he refolved'to Hand upon the defenfive, againft 
an enemy whom he could not, with any affurance of victory, face 
in the field. The war was protra&ed for. two- years. Judger 
Singh maintained every poll to the laft •, and he yielded in one 
place, only to retire with accumulated fortitude to another. 
Aurungzebe, though but thirteen years of age, difplayed that 
martial intrepidity which diftinguilhed the reft of his life. He 
could not, by the influence of Nuferit, be reftrained in the camp: 
he was prefent in every danger, and fhewed an elevation of mind 
in the time of a&ion, which, proved that he was born for tumult 
and war. . , , 

h;> mis for- Thc laft P lace which remained to the Raja was His capital city ; 

fornmes, bl “' and ill-til is he was clofely befieged. He was hemmed in on every 
fide by the Imperial army ; and the circle grew narrower every 
day. Refolution was at laft converted into defpair. His bravoft 
foldiers were cut off: his friends had gradually fallen. The 
hclplefs part of his family, his women and children, remained. 
He propofed terms ; but his fortunes were too low to obtain 
them. To leave them to the enemy, would be diflionourable ; to 
remain himfclf, certain death to him, but no relief to them. He 
let lire to the town; and he efcaped through. the flames -which 
overwhelmed his family. A few horfemen were the companions 
of his flight ; and Nuferit followed clofe on their heels for two 
hundred miles. The Raja at laft croffed the Nirbidda, andpene* 
trated into the country of Canduana. 


The 
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The unfortunate prince was, at length, overcome with fatienc. y '-. n ' ?’.• 

lii^ . 1 0^4. 

He came into a foreft, and finding a pleafant plain in the middle, 

he refolved to halt* dreaming of no danger in the center of an 

impervious wood* Both lie and his followers alighted, and t)ing 
their horfes to trees, betook themfclvcs to r* (t. A barbarous race 
of men poflefied the country round. They had not lecn tire 
Raja’s troop, but the neighing of his horfes led fomc of them to 
the fpot. Looking from the thicket into the narrow' plain where 
the fugitives lay, they perceived, to their aftoniihment, a number 
of men richly dreffed, fleeping on the ground ; and fine horfes 
ftanding near, with furniture offilverand gold. The temptation 
was too great to be withftood by men who had never feen fo much 
wealth before. They rufhed upon the ftrangers ; and dabbed 
them in their fleep. While they were yet dividing the fpoil, 

Nuferit came. The robbers were flain ; and the head of the Raja 
was brought back to the army, which Nuferit had left under the 
command of Aurungz£be. In the vaults of the Raja’s palace 
were found to the value of three millions in filver coin, in gold, 
and in jewel*, which Aurungzebe laid at the feet of his father, as 
the firft fruit of his vr&ories. He was received with uncommon 
demonftrations of joy ; and Nuferit, for his fervices, was raifed 
xo a higher rank of nobility. 


During thefe .tranfa&ions, all remained quiet at court. The 
emperor applied to public bufinefs ; nor was he forgetful of plea- 
lure. Though, during the life of the Sultana, his affc&ions were 
confined to her ^lone, he became diflolute after her deceale. The 
vaft number of women whom he kept for Rate jn his harain, h.ul 
among them many enchanting beauties. He wandered from one 
charging objed to another, without fixing his mind on any ; and 
enjoyed their converfation, without being the dupe of their art. 
The daughter of his brother Purvez was now grown into mar- 

U 2 riageablc 
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riageablc years; and he gave her to wife to his cldeft fon Dara, 
whom he cleftined for the throne. Suja, his ftcond fon, was 
at the fame time married to the daughter of Ruftum Suffavi, 
of the royal line ofi’eriia. The Ceremonies of thefe two mar- 
riages were attended with uncommon pomp and feftivity : eight 
hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds were expended out of 
the public treafury alone 5 and the nobles contended with one 
another in expenlive entertainments and (hews. 

Though the jealoufy of the emperor prevented Moliabet for 
fomc time from taking upon himfclf the Subafhip of Chandeilh, 
and command of the army on the frontiers, that lord' Was at 
la ft permitted to retire to his government. His a&’rve genius 
could not remain idle long. Diffatisfied with the conduft of his 
prcdcceffor F,radit, who had carried on the late unfilSfcfsful war 
in the Decan, he found means of renewing hoftilities 'faith the 
Nizam. He led accordingly the Imperial army into the kingdom 
of Golconda. The Nizam was no match for that able general in 
the field, and he (hut himfelf up in the citadel of DowlataMd. 
Mohabet fat down before it ; but for the fpacc of fix months he 
could make little impreflion upon it, from its uncommon ftrength 
and iituation. 

The citadel of DowlataMd is built on a folid rock, almoft per- 
pendicular on every fide, which rifes one hundred and forty yards 
above the plain. The circumference of the outermoft Wall is five 
thoufand yards ; the thicknefs, at the foundation, five ; the height 
fifteen. The fpace within is divided into nine fortifications, fepa- 
rated by ftrong walls, rifing gradually above one another toward 
the center, by which means each commands th;(t which is next to 
it beneath. The entrance is by a fubterraneous paflage cut from 
the level of the plain, which rifes into the center of the 'inner 

fort, 
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fort, by a winding flair-cafe. Ori the outlidc, the entrance is 

fecu red with iron gates ; the top of the flair-cafe is covered with — v— < 

a tnaffy grate, on which a large lire is always kept during a liege. 

But the ftrength of Dowlatabad was not proof againfl treachery. 

Fatte, the fon of Maleck Amber, who was the governor, fold it to 
Mohabet for a fum of money, and an annual penfion of twenty- 
five thoufand pounds, fecured on the Imperial treafury. 

The old Nizam was dead before the treachery of Fatte had TheiWn 
delivered up the impregnable fortrefs of Dowlatabad to Mohabet. 

An infant fucceeded him ; and Fatte chofe to make terms for him- 
felf, under the uncertainty of the young prince’s fortunes. The 
delivery of the Nizam into the hands of the Imperial general, was 
one of the conditions impofed on Fatte for the bribe which he 
received. ^he prince was carried to Agra. lie was treated with 
apparent refped and kindnefs by the emperor ; but it was danger- 
ous to permit him to remain at large. lie was ordered into con- 
finement in the.caftle of Gualiar ; with an attendance of women 
and fervants to alleviate his captivity. His dominions, in the 
mean time, were annexed to the empire ; and Mohabet, with his 
wonted abilities, cflablifhcd the form of government, by which 
the new province was to be, for the future, regulated. 

The animofity and jealoufy which broke out afterwards among Suja fent to 
the princes, the four Tons of Shaw Jchan, made their firfl appear- lhe Ue ” n * 
ance at this time. AurungzSbe, who fhewed a courage and 
underftanding beyond his years, was in great favour with the 
emperor. He delighted to encourage him in the martial exCtrifes, 
which the prince ardently loved ; and though he did not abate in 
liis regard for his other fons, they repined at the preference given 
to AurungzSbc. A feat which that prince performed on his 
birth-day, 'When he entered his fifteenth year, flrengthened his 

intcreft 
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intcrcfl in his father’s affection's. ' He fought on horfcback again*! 
j an elephant, in the prefence of the emperor and the whole court ; 
and by his dexterity killed that enormous animal. The whole 
empire rung with his praife; and the aftion was celebrated in 
verfe by Saib Selim, the belt poet of the agC- The prince Suja, 
naturally high-fpirited and jealous, fhewed violent figns of dif- 
content at the preference given to Aurungzcbe. He began to 
look upon his younger brother as defigned for the throne ; and his 
haughty mind could not endure the thought. He wilhed to be 
abfent from a feene which gave him uneafinefs ; and he prevailed 
on Mohabet to write to the emperor, requefting that lie fhould 
be lent to him to the Dccan. Shaw Jehan confented. Suja was 
created an Omrah of five thoufand horfe; and, having received 
fixty thoufand pounds for his expences from the treafury,he took 
leave of his father. 

Dnra, the Imperial prince, highly refented the honours con- 
ferred on Suja. He himfelf had hitherto remained at court, 
without cither office or eftablifhment. He complained .to his 
father with great vehemence ; and the latter endeavoured to footh 
his fon, by iniinuating, that from his great affettion for him, he 
could not permit him to take the field; and that, in the palace, 
there was no need of the parade of a military command. Dara 
would not be fatisfied with thefe reafons ; and the emperor, to 
make him cafy, gave him the command of fix thoufand horfe. The 
prince, however, could not forget the prior honours of Suja, He 
was told that Mohabet defigned that prince for the throne; and there 
were fome grounds for fufpicion on that head. Had Shaw Jehan 
had a ferious defign of favouring Suja, he could not have fallen upon 
more effectual means of ferving him, than by placing him upder 
the tuition of io able an officer as Mohabet. But he had pa inten- 
tiou of that kind. lie had fixed on Dara as his fucceffor ; though 
4 there 
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there was little policy in his placing Suja in the channel of acquir- 
ing the favour of the army, a knowledge of the world, and a fu- 
periot {kill in war. It was upon thefe grounds, that Dara juftly 
complained ; and the fequel will fliew, that he judged better than 
his father of the confequences. 

On the fifth of April 1634, tlie emperor marched from Agra 
toward Lahore. He moved (lowly, taking the diverfion of hunt- 
ing in all the forefts on the way. He himfelf was an excellent 
fportfman ; and the writer of his life relates, that he lhot forty 
deer with his own hand, before he reached Delhi. In that city 
he remained a few days and then proceeded to Lahore, where 
he arrived after a journey of more than a month. The gover- 
nours of the northern provinces met the emperor near the city ; 
and, with thefe and his own retinue, Shaw Jehan went with great 
pomp to vifit the tomb of his father. He diftinguifhed, by pe- 
culiar attention and afts of favour, Mirza Bakir and Sheich Bc- 
loli, two learned men, who refided at Lahore; and, having made 
a confiderable prefent to the Fakiers, who kept up the perpetual 
lamp in his father^ tomb, he fet out for the kingdom of Caflt- 
mire, oh the limits of which he arrived on the thirteenth of June. 
Pleafure was his only bufinefs to Calhmire. He relaxed his 
mind from public affairs for fome days, and amufed' himfelf with 
viewing the' curious fprings, the cafcades, the hanging wood's, 
and' the lakes, which diverfify the delightful and romantic face 
of that beautiful country. His progrefs was celebrated in verfe 
by Mahotnmed Jfm : but his care for the ftate foon brought him. 
back to Lahore.. 

The Prihce Suja arrived in the Imperial army in the Decani 
while: Moh&bet was yet fettling the affairs of the conquered do- 
minions of the Nizam. The general received him with all the 
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diftindiondue to his birth, and foon after put his troops in mo- 
tion toward Tellingana. The enemy foriook the field, and be- 
took themfelves to their flrong holds. Mohabet fat down before 
Bizida ; but the garrifon defended the place with fuch obftmacy, 
that the Imperialifls made little progrefs. The warm valour of 
Suja could not brook delay. He attributed to the inadivity of 
Mohabet, what proceeded from the bravery of the enemy, and 
the llrength of the place. He raifed by his murmuring a diflen- 
tion between the officers of the army. Mohabet remonftrated 
againft the behaviour of Suja ; and gave him to underhand, tliat 
he himfclf, and not the prince, commanded the troops.. Suja 
was obflinate. Mohabet fent exprefles to court, and the prince 
was recalled. He was enraged beyond meafurc at this indignity ; 
but it was prudent to obey. He left the camp 5 and Mohabet, 
falling fick, was obliged to raife, the fiege. He returned to Bram- 
pour; and his diforder having incrcafed in the march, put a 
period to his life in a very advanced age. 

Mohabet was one. of the moll extraordinary charaders that 
ever figured in India. Severe in difpofition, haughty in- com- 
mand, rigid in the execution of his orders, he was feared and 
refpeded, but never beloved by an indolent apd eiicmiaate race 
of men. In condud he was unrivalled, in courage he had few 
equals, and none in fuccefs. In the field he wa9 ndive, dar- 
ing and intrepid, always in perfed pofleffion of his own. mind. 
His abilities feemed to rife with the occafion ; and Fortune could 
prefent nothing in battle which his prudence had ,nqt forefeen. 
In his political charadcr, he was bold in his refolds, adive 
and determined in execution. As his own foul was above fear, 
he was an enemy to cruelty j and he was fo honeft himfeli, 
that he feldom fufpeded others. His demeanor was ’lofty and 
referved} his manner full of dignity and grace: he -was gene- 

2 rous 
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roue and always fmeere. He attempted high and arduous things, ^ 15 ,6 w- 

rather from a love of danger than from ambition 5 and when he ' . — ’ 

had attained the fummit of greatnefs, and might have retted there, 
he defeended the precipice, becaufe it was full of peril. Jehan- 
girc owed twice to him his throne ; once to his valour, and once 
to his moderation ; and his name gave the empire to Shaw Jehdn, 
more than the friendffiip of Afiph Jah, 

Notwithftanding the great abilities of Mohabet, he feemed to Anccdotci 
be fenfible of his own merit, and eonfeious of his importance in 
the ftate. He was pun&ilious about rank ; and would upon no 
oocafion give place to the vifier ; who would; not relinquiih the 
precedence which he derived from his high office. The dtfpute 
was carried fo high between thefc two great men in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Shaw Jehan, that it was agreed they ftiould 
not come to court on the fame day. The emperor did pot chute 
to interfere in the conteft : they were both his beuef^ors, both 
were powerful in the ftate; and it would not be prudent tp dif- 
oblige onte, by giving preference to the t&iw -ofThe other; . He, 
however, was at laft prevailed upon to dpcidein favour of Afiph : 

And he made his cxcufe to Mohabet, by faying, •" That in all 
.civilized governments the fword ftiould yield to the pen. Mo- 
habet fubmitted; but he avoided ever after, as much as poffible, the 
ceremony of appearing publicly in the prefence of the emperor. 

Thefe difputes, though they did not break out into ap open rup* 
ture between the vifier and Mohabet, were the fource pf a cald- 
nefs between them. ShaWjchin was at po pains to tecqndle 
them. He was unwilling to throw the influence of both into 
one channel; and by alternately favouring each, he kept. alive 
their jeakmfy. Mohabet had a numerous party at court.; and 
they had once alraoft ruined the power of Afrph bj reepupnend- 
Vol.III. x ,ng 
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ing him to the emperor, as the only fit man for fettling the af— 
\ ,i, i »— i fairs of the Dccan. His cemmillion was ordered without hit know- 

ledge ; but he fell upon means of turning the artillery of the 
enemy upon themfeiv'es. He perfuaded the emperor that Mohabet 
only was fit to conduct the war; at the fame time that he made: 
a merit with that general, of transferring to him a- government; 
the mod lucrative and important in the empire.- 

Kmbafly to The emperor, upon the death of Mohabet, feparated the com- 
mand of the army from the government of the Decan. Iflamf 
Chan became general of the forces, withr the title of' - pay- 
mailer-general ; and the Subalhip was conferred on Chan Ziman, 
the fon of Mohabet. In the beginning of January 1635, 
Tirbiet Chan returned from his embafiy to Mahommed, prince of 
Balick. That lord had been fern to Mahommed to demand re- 
drefs for the incurfions of his fubje&s into the northern provinces.- 
Mahommed excufed the infalt, in fubmiffive. letters, accompa- 
nied with *prefent84 the moft valuable of which, to a prince of 
Shaw Jehiin’s amorous difpofition, was the young and- beautiful. 
Malika Shade, the daughter' of Mahommed. Sultan, lineally, de- 
fended from Timur. The emperor received this northern beauty 
with excels of joy ; and foon forgot the invalions of the Uibecs.; 
in her charms; 

imprror rc- Shaw Jehan, after his return from Calhmire, continued for- 
Agu. fomc time at Lahore. He left that city on the- 27th of January, . 

and arrived at Agra on the 23d of March 16 35.. Nadira, the* 
daughter of Purvez, and wife of the Imperial prince. Dara, was 
brought to bed* on the way, of a fon 5 who received the name of 
Soliman Sheko from his grandfather. Great rejoicings were made 
upon the birth of the prince; and the emperor, upon the occa-t 
fion, mounted a new throne formed of fblid gold, emboffed with 

various 
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various figures, and Hudded with precious Hones. The throne had 
been feven years in finilhing, and the expence of the jewels only 
amounted to twelve hundred and fifty thoufand pounds of our mo- 
ney. It was afterwards diftinguiihed by the name ofTuckt Taous,or 
the Peacock Throne, from having the figures of two peacocks Hand- 
ing behind it with their tails fpread, which were Hudded with jewela 
of various colours' to reprefent the life. Between the peacocks 
Hood a parrot of the ordinary fize, cut out of one emerald. The 
fineft jewel in the throne was a ruby, which had fallen into the 
bands of Timur when he plundered Delhi in the year 139ft. 
Jehangire, with peculiar barbarity, dirainiflted the beauty and 
luftre of the Hone, by engraving upon it his own name and titles ; 
and when he was reproved for this piece of vanity by the fa- 
vourite Sultana, he replied, “ This -Hone will perhaps carry my 
name down further through time, , titan the empire of the houfc 
of Timur, ? . . •, 


A 1>. 
ll'S- 


The feHival on account of the birth of Solimlln, Was Htcceeded Promoiiow. 
by various promotions at court. Aurungzebe was created an 
Omrah of ‘five thoufand 1 hoffe ; and the Vifier was raifed to 
the high dignity' of captain-general of the Imperial forces. 

Shitw JehUh Was not altogether difintereHed in conferring 
this honbiir Oh Afiph. He paid him a vifit in his own 
houfe upcfn hi's appointment, and received a prefent of five lacks 
of roupees - ; Which 'he ’immediately added to the fum of one mil- 
lion and an hilf fterling, which he laid out in the courfe of the 
year on public buildings, and on canals for bringing water to 
Agra- 


X 2 SHAW 
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chap. nr. 

'Emperor’s expedition to the Decan— Reduction of that country-. 
Death of Chan Zimdn — An infurrefiion in Behar — fuelled — Cent- 
dahdt rejiored to the empire— hvafton from Ajfdm— Reduction 
of Tibet — Oppreflve governors punijhed— Prince Stefa - nor - 
‘rowly efcapes from the flames of Rajamahil—An embajfy to 
Conflantinople— Calamities in the northern provinces— Death 
and charaller of Jftph fdh—TtrbictpuniJhed far opprtJJton—An 
invafion threatened from Perfia — Interrupted by the death of 
Shaw Sefl. 

S HAW JEHAN, whether moll , prompted by avarice or by 
ambition is uncertain, formed a refolution to reduce the Ma- 
hommedan fovereignties of the Decan. into provinces of the Mo- 
gul empire. The conquers made by his generals were partial. 
They had laid wafte, but had not fubdued the country ; and when 
molt fuccefsful, they impofed contributions rather than a tribhte ou 
the enemy. Even the great abilities of Mohabet were not attend- 
ed with a fuccefs equal to die fanguine hopes of the - emperor; and 
all his profpe'dts of conqueft yaniihed at the death of that able ge- 
neral. Shaw Jehan, though addicted to the enervating pleafupes. 
of the haram, was rouzed by his ambition to mark his reign with 
tome fplendid conqueft ; “ For it is not enough,” he faid, « for a 
great prince to fend only to his pofterity the dominions which 
* he has received from his fathers.” The* thought was more 

3 magnificent 
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magnificat than wife. To improve the conquefts of his fathers 
with true policy, would be more ufeful to his pofterity, and more ' — « — iJ 
glorious to himfelf, than to exhauft his ftrength in violent efforts 
to extend the limits of his empire. He however had determined 
on the meafure ; and the advice of his moft prudent Omrahs and 
counfellors was defpifed . 

On the firft of O&ober 1636, he fet out from Agra with his He fees out 

w . from Agra* 

ufual pomp and magnificence. Dowlatabad was the point to 
which-he dire&ed his march ; but his progrefs was politically flow. 

He had given orders to the governors of the provinces to join him 
with their forces as he advanced ; and the diftance of many of 
them from the intended feene of action, required time to bring 
them to the field. The prince Aurungzebe attended his father 
on this expedition, and was highly in favour. He propofed, with 
a youthful ardor which pleafed the emperor, to take a circuit 
with the Imperial camp, through the province of Bundela, to 
view the ftrong holds which he himfelf, under the tuition of 
Nuferit, had fome time before taken from the unfortunate Judgcr 
Singh. The emperor had not as yet collected a force fufficicnt 
to enfure fuccefs to his arms; and to gain time, he liftencd to- 
•the requeftof his fon. The whole of the year was paffed in preme- 
ditated delays, and in excurfions of hunting ; fb that the emperor 
did not arrive in the Decan till the latter end of the rainy feafon 
of the 1637 of the Chriftian asra. 

The Subas of the different provinces had, with their troops, J,;* • 

joined the emperor on his march. His force was prodigious when 
' he entered the borders of the enemy. On his arrival at Dowla ta- 
bid, he was able to form twelve different armies, which, under 
< twelve leaders, he Jent into the kingdoms of Bijapour and Tdl.n- 
The princes, of the country had collected their forces, bui 
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A. p. if>js. ti,ey knew not to which quarter they Ihould direct their march; 

' The Imperialifts formed a circle round them, and war wa$ at Once 

in all parts of their dominions. The orders of the emperor were 
barbarous and cruel. He fubmitted the open country to fire-; and 
garrifons that refilled were put to the fword. l> War is an evil,’* 
he faid ; “ and compaffion contributes only to render that evil per* 
nianent.” The eailern writers deferibe the miferies of the De- 
can in the-peculiar hyperbolee oftheir didioft. Towfcs and cities,” 
fay they, “ were feen in flames on every fide; the hills were lhakea 
•with the continual roar of artillery* and <igers ;and the wild.beafts 
of the defert fled from the rage of men.” One hundred and fifteen 
towns and caftles were taken and deftroyed in the courfe.of the 
year. The emperor fate* in the mean time, aloft in the citadel of 
Dowlatabld, and looked down, with' horrid joy, on the tempeft 
which he himfelf had raifed around. 

which fob- The devaftations committed by the expreis prders of the etppe- 

l ”“ i * for, had at laft the intended effed on the fovereigns of Tellingana 
and Bijapour. Shut up in their flrongeft forts, they could not 
a dill their fubjeds, who were either ruined or maftaCred without 
mercy around them. They propofed peace in,, the iiioft humble 
and fupplicating terms. Shaw Jehan took advantage of their ne- 
ccffities, and impofed fevere Conditions. They were eftablilhed, 
by commiffion from the emperor, as hereditary governors of their 
own dominions, Upon agreeing to give a large annual tribute, the 
firft payment of which was to be made at the figiiing of the treaty. 
The princes befides were to acknowledge the emperor and his fuc- 
ceflbrs lords paramount of the Decart In all their public deeds, and 

to defign themfelves, The humble fubjeds of the empire of the 
Moguls. 

EKa? , The *'“ ,y bt, "S n ^' d a » d to emperor left hit to 

Aurungiebe under the tuition of Chan Zimin, the to of MoMbet, 

at 
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at the Head of a confiderable force, to awe his new fubjeCts. In ^D.^1658. 

the ftrong hold a which had fallen into his hands during the war* v 1 

he placed garrifons; and, having left the Decan, took the route of 
Ajmere. On the eighth of December 1638, he arrived in that city^ 
and vifited the flirine of Moin ul Diera, more from a defire to pleafe 
the fiiperftitioua among his courtiers, than from his own devotion. 

He had. not remained long at Ajmere when the prince Aurungzebe 
arrived, to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter of Shaw 
Naw&z, the fon of Afiph Jah. The vifier, who had remain- 
ed during the wfer at Agra r to manage the civil affairs of the em- 
pire, came to join the court at Ajmere, accompanied by Morad, the 
emperor’s youngeft fon, and was prefent at the fplendid feftival 
held in honour of the marriage of his grandfon with his grande 
daughter.. 

Soon after the departure of Aurungzebe from the army in 
the 'Decan, Chan Ziman, fell fick and died. His death was 
much regretted by the whole empire. Calm, manly and ge- 
nerous, he was efteemed’, refpeaed, and beloved. He was 
pofleffed of all the polite accomplifliments of the gentleman: 
he was a brave general, a. good ftatefman, an excellent fcholar, 
ajid a poet. Under his original name of Mirza Amam, he pub- 
liflied a collection of his poems, which are ftill in high repute 
for their energy and elegance over all the Eaft. The emperor was 
fo fenfible of the high merit of Chan Ziman, that he fincerely la- 
mented hisdeath, and fpoke much in his praife in the hall of the 
prefence, before the whole nobility. “ We did not mifs,” laid he, 

- the abilities of Mohabet, till we loft his fon.” Aurungzebe re- 
eeived immediate orders to repair to the Decan, and to take upon 
himfelf the foie command of the Imperial army, ftationed in the 

conquered provinces.. During 
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During theft tranfa&ions in Ajmere, -the revolt of the Raja of 
Budgepour happened in the province of Behfir. The emperor de- 
tached a part of the army under Abdalla to fupprefs the infurrec- 
tion. Abdalla at the fame time received a commiflion to govern 
Befrir in quality ofSuba. He attacked and defeated the Raja on 
his firft arrival ; and that unfortunate prince* whofe love of inde- 
pendence had made him Overlook his own wahtrif powers was re- 
duced to the Taft extremity. He font himfelf up in a fortrefs 
which tva9 invefted on all fides. When a breach wag made in the 
walls, arid the orders for the alfault were iffued, the Raja came out 
of his eaftle, leading his children in his hand. He might have 
been pardoned; but his wife appearing behind him, fealed his 
doom. She was extremely hindfome, and Abdalla, though old 
himfelf, wifoed to grace his haram with a beautiful widow. The 
unfortunate Raja, therefore, was put to death on the fpot as a re- 
bel. 

The heWS of the defeat and death of the Raja of Budgepour had 
fcarce arrived at court, when Shaw JehSn received an agreeable 
piece of intelligence from the northern frontier of the empire. 
The feeble admihiftration of Sefi, who futcdfcded Shaw Abas 
in the throne of Pcrfia, had thrown the affairs of that kingdom 
into cohfofion. Ali Murdaft Commanded in the fortrefs of Can- 
dahar. His fidelity Was fufpeded ; and.'befitJes, he faw no end of 
the troubles which dlftrafted his coiiritry. He refblved to fave 
himfelf froth the fittlide dt his enemies, by 'delivering the city to 
the emperor of Hmdoftih, froth whofe hands it had been wrefted 
by Shaw Abas. A negociatlon Was therefore fct on foot by Ali 
Murdan with Seid Chan, the governor of Cabal. His terms were 
only for himfelf. Seid clofed with him in the name of his fove- 
reigo. He fent his fon in hafte with a force to Candahtr, which 


was 
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. was delivered by Ali Murdan, who fetom immediately to pay his 
rcfpedts to his new fovereign. 


A. I), ifi •>;. 
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Sefi no fooncr heard of the treachery of Ali Murdan, than ivi'm Jc 
lie iflued orders for a force to march from Chorafl’an to retake 
Candahar. This expedition was under the conduct of Se.iholh. 

That officer appeared before the city with feven thoulaud liorfe ; 
but Seid, who commanded in the place, fallied out with an 
inferior force, and totally defeated the Perfians, for which iig- 
nal ferviee he was railed, by the name of /.iffer Jung, to the 
dignity of fix thoufand horfe. Gulzar, the governor of Moul- 
tan, was removed to Candahar ; and as a general war with 
Perfia was apprehended, the prince Suja was difpatchcd with a 
great army to the province of Cabul. Before Gulzar arrived 
at his new government, Seid following his victory over the Per- 
fians, penetrated into Seiftan. Bull, Zeminduwir, and other places 
fell into his hands; and all the diftrid which had formerly been 
annexed to the government of Candahar, was reduced to fubjedion 
by his arms. 

The emperor was fo overjoyed at the recovery of Candahar, Mi Murdan 

1 , c n . rewarded. 

that he received Ali Murdan with every mark ot eiteem and 
gratitude. He was raifed to the rank of fix thoufand horfe, 
with the title of captain-general of the Imperial forces, and invert- 
ed with the government of Calhmire. The ferviee he had done 
was great, but the reward ot treachery was extravagant. Ali, 
however, feemed to pofiefs abilities equal to any rank, hold, pro- 
vident and ambitious, he grafped at power ; and when he had ob- 
tained it, he kept it during his life by management and intrigue. His 
generofity rendered him popular ; and before his death lie is laid 
to hav« numbered fixteen thoufand families of Afgans, Ulbccs, 
and Moguls among his clients and dependants. 

Vol. III. Y 
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The moll remarkable tranla£fion oT the year 1638, ©ext to the- 
recovery of Candahar, was an invafion of the province of Bengal 
by the Tartars of AfTim. They rulhecl down the river Birram- 
puta in armed boats, to where it falls into .the Ganges, below 
Dacca. They plundered, fbme of the northern diftri&s, and made 
themfelves mailers of fcveral fmall forts. Iflam, governor of Ben- 
gal, hearing of the invafion, marched againft the enemy with ^11 the 
Imperial troops ftajtioncd in the province. They had the folly to come 
to adion with the Suba, and he gave them a fignal defeat. Four 
thoufand were killed on tire fpot, and five hundred armed yeflels 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. The remaining part <?f the 
invaders fled; and the governor purfued them into their own coun- 
try. Fifteen forts, with the king of Aflam’s fon-in-law, fell into 
his hands. The whole province of Cochagi was reduced Jj and he 
invaded that of Buldive. The latter was very obfUnately defend- 
ed. Few pafles led into it, being, environed with mountains. Tfc 
Suba at laft, forced the paffes, and. the. enemy fled to thft hills,. 


UcJuAionof Tlie fovcrcign of Buldive did not long furvive the redudion of 
his country. Worn out with fatigue, harafled with grief, and 
tormented with vexation, he was feized with a contagious difrem- 
per, which infe&ed his family, and carried him and them off in a. 
few days. His people, however, would not quit their hills. The 
enemy fpread devaftation over the plain below; and the unfortu- 
nate Adamites beheld from the woods, the fmoke of their burning 
towns. But the unbounded ravages of, Iflam occafioncd his re- 
treat. The grain was inadvertently deftroyed in the fire which 
confumed the towns of Buldive, and a fsarcity of provifions began 
to be felt in the Imperial camp. Iflam marched back with the 
fpoils of Aifam ; but he fuffered incredible hardfhips from the bad* 
nefs of the roads, the torrents which fell from the hills, and a dif- 
k’mper, which the rainy feafon, now come on, bad raifed in the 

army. 
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army. The kingdom of Tibet was, at the fame time, reduced by 
Ziffer. The news of this double conqueft'came at the famcinflant 
to the emperor. He was greatly plcafed with the fucccfs of his 
arms, as none of the Mahominedan princes, who had reigned be- 
fore him in India, ever penetrated into thofe countries. 

K • ' . i., - ; 

The eleventh year of the reign of SKaw Jcfuin commenced with 
the death of the Mah-Raja,‘ prince of 1 the Rajaputs. He was 
liicceeded in the throne by his fecond fon Singh; it be- 

ing the eftablifhed cuftoni of the branch of the Rajaputs called 
Mahrattors, to leave the feeptre to the difpofal of the fovereigns by 
their latter will. The Rajaputs, properly fo called, did not ac- 
quiefee in the right of Hufiinet. He had an elder brother, and 
they adhered to him. The flames of a civil war were kindled ; 
but the emperor interfered ; and, after having examined the claims 
oifboth the princes, he confirmed the Raja’s will in favour of Huf- 
finct, whom he raifed to the rank of four thoufand horfe. Ilis 
elder brother, who was deprived of all hopes of the throne by the 
decilion of the emperor, was alfo created an Omrah of three thou- 
fand. 

The infult which Perfia received through the invafion of its ter- 
ritories by the Mogul governor of Candabfir, did not raife any 
fpirit of revenge in the court of Ifpahan. The debility in the coun- 
cils of Sefi brought on a peace between the empires. Shaw Jchan 
had difpatched Sifder Chan his ambaflador to the court of Perfia. 
That lord returned this year fromSerifa, where Sefi refided, with 
a prefent of five hundred horfes, fomc curious animals, and va- 
rious manufactures of Perfia, to the value of live lacks of joupccs. 
Sifder executed his commiiffion fo much to his mailer s fatisfac- 
tion, thalt he was raifed to the dignity of five thoufand horfe. 
The chief condition of the treaty of peace between Perfia and 
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the history of HINDOSTAN. 

Hi^doftan was, an entire ceflion of Candahir by the former in 
favour of the latter. 

The winter of the year 1637 had been remarkable for a great 
fall of fnovv in the northern provinces of India. It extended as far 
as Lahore; and in the mountains of Cabul and Cafhmire, many 
villages, with all their inhabitants, were overwhelmed and de- 
11 joyed. The emperor, in the mean time, kept his eourt at La- 
hore. Peace being eftabliflied on every fide, he applied himfelf to 
the management of the civil government of the empire. He iflfued 
many lalutary edicts for the fecurity of property, the improvement 
of the country, and the encouragement of commerce. In the midft 
of his cares for the good of the flatc, he was afflidted with the 
death of Afzil Chan, a man of great literary talents, who had been 
his preceptor. The young princes were alfo educated under his 
care, and they mourned him as a father. He had been raifed to 
the firfi. honours of the empire. He obtained the rank of feven 
thoufand, and the management of the civil affairs of the em- 
pire were in a great mcaf’ure in his hands. The emperor, tofhow 
his great veneration for his abilities, allowed him an annual reve- 
nue of three hundred and feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Soon after the death of Afzil, the princes Dara and Suja were 
raifed to higher ranks of nobility. Dara was dignified with the. 
title of an Om rah of ten thoufand horfe and ten thoufand foot; 
and Suja with the rank of feven thoufand horfe and as many of 
foot. '1 he emperor having frequently declared his intentions of 
leaving the throne to Dara, gave him always the fird place in dig- 
nities and power. He fliewed an inclination of habituating his 
other Tons to a fubmidion to Dara.; and whatever marks of fupe- 
rior affection he might bedow on his younger fons in private, in 
public he dirc&ed his principal attention to the eldeft. Aurung- 

zebe 
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z gbe was hot at court when his brothers were promoted. Averfe 
to idlenefs in his command of the army in the Decan, he made an 
incurfion, under pretence of injuries, into the country of Bag- 
latia. The forts fell into his hands, and the chiefs fubmitted to a 
tribute' but the fterility and poverty of thofe regions did neither 
anfwer the expence of the war, nor that of keeping the pofTeflioiv 
of the conquered country. He therefore evacuated the places 
which he had taken, and depended for the tribute on the future 
fears of the enemy. Having brought back the army within the 
limits of the empire, Aurungzfebe, who was jealous of the influence 
of Dara with the emperor, requefted leave of abfence, and came to 
Lahore, where his father at the time refided. 


A. D. 1638. 
Hig. 1048. 


The prince Suja, who had been fent with an army to Cabul, Suja mad^ 
when a war with Pcrfia was apprehended, had for fome time re- Bengal, 
mained in that city. His wife dying, he returned on the twenty- 
third of June 11538 to Lahore, where he was married with great 
pomp and folemnity to the daughter of Azim. Complaints 
having been fent to court againft Iflam, governor of Bengal, he 
was removed from his office ; and Suja was ordered t©^tp~ 
ceed, with a commiffion, into that kingdom, to reftore the civil re- 
gulations which had been ruined by the rapacity of Iflam. Ab- 
dalla, governor of Behar, had alfo fallen under the emperor’s dif- 
pleafure for fomc oppreffions which he had exercifed in the execu- 
tion of juflice. Shaw Jehan, who was a fevere jufticiary, would 
not even have his reprefentatives in the provinces fufpeded of 
partiality in the diftribution of the laws. He heard the com- 
plaints of the poorell fubjeds, from the moil diftant corners of the 
empire, and the influence of the firtt men in the (late was not fuffi- 
cient to proted the delinquents from his refentment. He was, 
therefore, beloved by the people, and reverenced and feared by 
the great. An Imperial order was iflued to Abdalla to appear m 
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• the prefence, to give a public account of his adminiftratioo ; - and 
Shaifta, the fon of the vificr, was raifed to the government of 
Behar. Abdalla had the good fortune to dear himfelf of the 
afperfions thrown on his character by his , enemies ; and he 
was fent, with a confiderable force, again# infurgents in the 
province of Bundcla, and fonje Rajas, who, from their Jhills,! made 
depredatory incurfions into Rehar.f .. : h . • 

f 

• v ‘Lx •' 4 • - ' • 

Abdalla no fooner arrived in the place of his deftination than 
peace was reftored. The banditti who infefted the country, fled 
precipitately to their mountains^ and difperfed themfelves to their 
fcveral homes. Some examples of juftice upon thofe who fell into 
the hands of the Imperialifts, confined the tranquillity which now 
was general over all the empire, The attention of the emperor 
to the improvement of his dominions, his impartial execution of 
juftice, his exaCt but not oppreflive modtp of collecting the reve- 
nues, rendered his people happy and his empire flourifhing. A 
lover of pleafure himfelf, though not fond of parade and lhew, 
his haram was a confiderable market for the finefl: manufactures; 
and the ample provifion made for his fons and nobles, rendered 
his Apital a clufter of princely courts, where magnificence and 
elegant luxury prevailed in the extreme. He divided his time, 
between the hall of audience and the haram. He heard com- 
plaints with patience; h.q decided with precifion and equity; 
and when his mind was fatigued with bufinefs, he dived into, tbp 
, elegant and fecret apartments of his women ; who, being the na- 
tives of different countries, prefented to his eyes a variety of 
charms. , , 

Suja, to whom a fon was born foon after his arrival in Bengal* 
narrowly cfcapcd with his life, from a fire which broke out in 
the capital ot the province. Many of his fervants, and fome 

of 
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of his • women were deftroyed in the flames; and the whole city 
was burnt down to the ground. Rajamahil never recovered from 
this difafter. The waters of the Ganges joined iflue with the 
flames in its definition. The ground on which it flood was 
carried away by the river; and nothing now remains of its former 
magnificence, except feme wells, which, as the earth in which 
they were funk has been carried away by the ftream, appear like 
fpires in the channel of the river, when its waters are low. 


A . D. 1639. 
Hi* 1049, 



Ali Murdan, who, for the delivery of Candahar to the emperor, AliMurdim 
had been gratified with the government of Cafhmire, returned to P lomottd * 
court at Lahore on the eighteenth of October. No complaints 
againft his adminiftration having been preferred in the hall of 
audience, he was received with diftintion and favour. To re- 
ward him for the equity and jufticc of his government, he was 
raifed to the government of Punjab ; with a power of holding Calh- 
mire by deputy. Ali Murdan took immediate poflcffion of his 
new office ; and the emperor fignified to his fori Aurungzebe, 
that his prefence in the Dccan was neceffary, to fiiperintend the 
affairs of his government which, in the hands of deputies, might 
fall info confufion, from the diflancc of the conquered provinces 
• from the feat of empire. 

When Aurungzebe ftt out for the Decan, the emperor, refolving 
upon a tour to Cafhmire, moved the Imperial camp northward to the Otto, 
from Lahore. Whilft he amufed himfelf in that beautiful coun- ror . 
try, Mahommed Zerif, whom he had fome time before fent 
ambaflador to Conftantinople, returned to court. Morad, who at 
that time held the Ottoman feepter, had received Zerif with every 
mark of refpet and efteem. The empires having no political 
bufmefs to fettle, the embafly was chiefly an aifair of compli- 
ment j with arequeft to permit Zeriff to purchafe foipe fine horfes 

JUQi 
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in Arabia. Moracl not only granted the required favour, but even 
gave to the ambafTador feveral horfes of the higheft blood, with 
furniture of lolid gold, fludded vvitli precious Aones, as a prefent 
to Shaw Johan. The emperor was highly pleafed with the re- 
ception given to his ambafTador; and he was charmed with the 
beauty of the horfes. On the feventeenth of February 1640, he 
let out for Lahore, the bufinefs of the empire requiring his pre- 
fence nearer its center. 


CM.mie.us When lie was upon the road, a prodigious fall of rain 
L laid the whole country under water. No dry pot was left for 

pitching the Imperial tent; and he was obliged ; j Aeep for fe- 
veral nights in a boat. His army were in tin mean time in 
the utmoA diflrefs. Their horfes without provciu: -i , and thev 
them lei ves deAitutc of provifions. Four thoufand families were 
(wept away and drowned by the river Behat. On the banks of 
(he Choilul the deArudion was greater ftill. Seven hundred 
villages were carried away, with their inhabitants ; and every 
day brought frefli accounts of difafters from other parts of the 
country, through which the branches of the Indus flow. When 
the waters began to fublidc, the emperor haftened his march, 
i he feene which prefented itfelf to his eyes as lie advanced, was 
full of horror. Boats were feen flicking in the tops of trees ; the 
fifli were galping on dry land, the bodies of men and animals 
wcic mixed with the wreck of villages, and mud and fund co- 
vered the whole face of the country. He was fo much affeded 
with the mif'ery of his fubjeds, that he iffued an edid for the 
re in ill ion ot the taxes for a year, to the countries which had fuf- 
fered by that dicadful calamity. He alfo made donations from, 
the public treafury to many of the farmers, to enable them to 
maintain their families; and, continuing his journey, arrived on, 
the firft of April at Lahore. 


During 
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'During thefe difafters on the banks of the Indus, Bud was fur- 
prifed by the Perfian governor of the province of Sci'Un. Cul- 
zar, wl» commanded for the empire in Candahar, detached a ani auk™, 
part of the garrifon under his lieutenant Leitif Chan, to retake the 
place. He fummoned Buft upon his arrival, but the Perfians rc- 
fufed to furrender. He began his approaches ; and, after a linart 
fiege, in which his vigilance, activity, and courage did him great 
honour, he took Buft. The garrifon were made pri (oners ; and 
Leitif, purfuing the advantage which he had obtained, made in- 
curfions into Seiftan, and carried off great booty, with which he 
returned to Candah&r. The debility of the councils of Perfia 
fuffered this affront to pafs without revenge. 

In the fumrher of the year 1640, Arfelan Aga, who had Anambaft. 
accompanied Zerif from Conftantinople, as ambaffador from Conrtanti- 
MorW, had his audience of leave of the emperor. He was n ° p c ' 
.prefented with twelve thoufafxd pounds for the cxpences of 
Lis journey home; and he was charged with magnificent pre- 
fers for his maftcr. News at the fame time arrived at court, 
that the oppreffions committed by Azim, governor of Gu- 
zerat, had occafioned an infurreftion 5 at the head of which, 
the two chiefs, Jami and Bahara, appeared. Azim, poffeffcd of 
an immenfe revenue, foon raifed a force, which, in the end, re- 
duced the iftfurgents; but all the money, which ought to have 
been remitted to the treafury, was expended in the war. The 
emperor was enraged at his conduct. He deprived him of 
his government ; and ordered him to repair to court, to give an 
account of his adminiftration. His friends interceded in his be- 
half. The emperor whs inflexible ; till a fair coufin of Azim, 

Who was retained ih the Imperial haram, threw herfelf at his 
fcet, and hot only obtained the pardon of the governor, but 
even his ffeififtatement in his former office. After he had 

Vol. III. 2 
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ad. 16 1 r - pa (led his word in favour of Azim to this weeping beauty, he 
f ' commanded her never more to appear in his prcicnce : “ For, ’ 

faid he, “ I will not have my jufticc perverted by my weaknefs.” 

Morad, the fourth fon of the emperor, was now in the feven- 
teenth year of his age. Like his brothers he was high-fpirited 
and a lover of war. An oppoitunity offered which fuited his 
diipoiition. jagenat Singh, a prince on the confines of Marwar, 
who was a fubjedt of the empire, revolted, and iffuing from his 
native mountains, fpread devaftation through the neighbouring 
plains. 1 he adivc lpirit of Mordd flew before him. He out- 
il ripped the news of his coming by his . expedition ; furprifed, 
defeated, and purfued the prince to his fort of Tara Cudda, in 
which, after a (mart liege, he w'as taken ; but pardoned, upon 
conditions. The emperor was pleafed with the vigour which he 
difeovered in the foul of Morad; and he received him upon his 
return with great diftinction and affedtion. 

D-’.itu of iiie The death of the vifier Afiph Jali, in the. leVcnty-fecond year 

v ‘" r - of his age, was the moll remarkable event of the Exceeding year. 

His daughter Moina Banu, the filler of the favourite Sultana, and 
wife of Seif Chan, the high-fteward of the houfehold, died a 
fhoit time before her father: and his grief for, her, as,he was 
worn-out with bufinefs, infirmities, and age, feems.’to ha.vfc 
hallened his death, which happened on the twentieth; of Novem- 
ber. lie was born in Tartary, many years before his father. 
Aiafs quitted that country topufli.his fortune in Hindoftan; and 
he did not leave the place of his nativity, riU'tbe affairs of his father, 
affumeda very favourable afpedt irr. tihe cotJ«t of,ihe empefor 
Akbar. The merit of Aiafs raifed hiiiifelf' to ; the firft offices . of 
tiiellate; and his fon was not of a difpofitioh. $o relinquiih the 
advantages which his family liad gained. HabitWhttd tQihfufmefs 

, ! )i UQder 
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under’ his father, he fucceeded him in the office of vifier, ami '■ 

# . i. i e* >' > 1 • 

managed the affairs of the empire with great addrefs during the 1 , ' 

remaining part of the reign of Jchangirc. The active put 
which he took to fccurc ihc empire for Shaw Jeh.tn, met with 
every return of gratitude from that prince ; who, !bai after his 
acceffion, raifed him to an office fuperior in dignity to that of 
vifier, called Vakiel Mutnluck, or abfolute m milter of the empire. 

The emperor, who had the fincercft affection for his daughter, the 
mother of To many princes and princcffes, diftinguilhed Afiph in 
his convcrfation with the title of Father. He dignified that mini- 
fler at the fame time with many pompous titles. In public deeds 
lie was ftyled, The Strength of the Realm, the Protector of the 
Empire, the Powerful Prince, the Lord of Lords, the revered Fa- 
ther of Wiiclom, the Leader of Armies, in rank great as Asirit, 
and a Lion in War. 

Though three fons and five daughters furvived the vifier, he He Wtrs hii 
adopted his grandfon Dara, the Imperial prince, and confli- 
tuted him heir to all his fortune. He excufcd himielf to his fons, 
by faying, that ’he had already railed them to high ranks and 
employments in the ftate ; and thaw if they conducted themfelvcs 
w.ith prudence and wifdom, the favour of the emperor would be to 
them an ample fortune. “ But, fhould Folly be the ruler of your 
conduct,” continued Afiph, “ you do not deferve to pollcls the 
wealth which I have' acquired by my fervices.” There was piu- 
dence in (he conduit of Afiph upon this occafion. The emperor 
loved money; and he might have availed himfclf of the law, 
which conftltutes the prince the heir of all his officers; and a dil- 
pute of that' kind might prove fatal to the influence and intcreft 
of* the ’family of the vifier. He, however, divided, before his 
death, three hundred and feventy-five thoufand' pounds among his 
children and fervants. Dara, in terms of his will, took poflcfhon 

. \ . Z a of 
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A d. if 4 i. of the bulk of his fortune, whichin'coin, injewels, m plate, elephants 
and horfes, amounted to near four millions fterling, exclufive of 
his eftates in land, which, according to the tenures in India, .re- 
verted to the crown. 

HI. charac- Though the abilities of Afiph jah were little known undeY the 

Ur ' wife and able adminillration of his father, they broke forth with , 

luftre when he himfelf came into the firft office in the Rate. He 
was a great orator, a fine writer, an able politician. In his pri- 
vate character, he was mild, affable, humane, generous ; in his 
public, fevere, referved, inflexible, exad. He never excufed ne- 
gligence; he punilhed difobedience. His orders, therefore, were 
no fooncr iffued than they were executed ; his very nod was re- 
fpeded, underftood, and obeyed. He was poffeflcd of political as 
well as perfonal courage ; as little afraid of the unjuft reproaches 
of his friends, as he was of the weapons of his enemies ; and he 
was often heard to fay, “ That he who fears death is unworthy 
of life.” He was uniform in his condud, impartial and dignified 
in his adions, confident with himfelf. He courted not popula-. 
rity by bis mcafures : jufticc, propriety, and the ultimate good of 
the flatc, and not the applaufe^of the vulgar, were his objeds in 
all his decifions. He was fit for the field, as well as adapted for 
the cabinet ; and had he not gained renown with the pen, he 
would have commanded it with the fword. In his youth, he was 
addided to poetry. He wrote upon heroic fubjeds ; and the fire 
of his genius was fuch, that the very found of his verfe animates 
the foul to war. The glory and happinefs of India during his long 
adminiflration were great; and when war raged on the frontiers, 
the interior provinces enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The field in 
which he moved was extenfive, but his eye comprehended the 
whole. An eaftern writer continues the metaphor, and fays, 
44 That lie rendered that field flourifhing and fruitful. He palled 

through. 
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through it with reputation and luftre, and when he funk into the 
grave, a cloud of forrow obfcured the face of the empire.” 

The original name of the eldeft fon of Afiph was Mirza Morad. 
He was dignified afterwards with the title of Shaifta Chan ; and 
he was governor of Behar at the death of his father. He pol- 
feffed not the abilities of his family ; being of an infirm and fickly 
conftitution, with a delicate, rather than a vigorous and adive 
mind. Mirza Mifti, the fecond fon of Afiph, was a youth of 
great hopes ; vigorous, adive, and full of fire. lie loft his life 
in a drunken frolic.; for being one day at the river Bchat in Cafh- 
mire, when it foamed over its banks, he fpurred his horfe into 
the ftream, by way of bravado, and, for his temerity, wAs 
drowned. Mirza Hufiein, the third fon of the vificr, was a man 
of moderate abilities ; and his fourth fon, who had been digni- 
fied with the title of Shaw Nawaz, was a nobleman of great 
reputation and high diftindion In the empire. 

The emperor, jealous of the influence which the governors of 
the provinces might acquire by a long continuance in their offices, 
made a pradicc of removing them every third year. When 
the news of any oppreflion committed by them arrived .at court, 
they were inflantly fuperfeded ; and, upon examination, if 
found guilty, diverted of all their honours, and confined. The 
punifhment of death feemed to have been laid afide from the com- 
mencement of this reign. Tirbiet Chan was, tins year, ordered 
back from the government of Cabul, for Ins feverity in exading 
the revenue from the poor. The emperor himfclf had been a 
witnefs'of the miferable condition to which the people of that pro- 
vince were reduced, by the floods in the rivers Chofhal and Bchat ; 
and they had not yet recovered from that grievous calamity. 
They were unable to pay their rents; and Tirbiet fubmitted them 
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to the rigours of military execution. He was divefted of his 
honours as well as of his government ; and the emperor iflued 
money from the treafury to relieve thirty thoufand of the inha— 
l, Hants, whom the exactions of Tirhiet had reduced to want : 
“ Remember,” laid the emperor to his nobles, “ that when you 
are too fevere on my people, you only injure me; for it is but 
juft I fhotild pay for Ioffes occafioned by my wrong choice of 
officers, to govern the provinces of my empire.” Ali Murdan 
was appointed to the government of Cabul, in the room of Tirbict. 
He was fuccecdcd in that of Cafhmire, by Zifler. Complaints 
had been received againfl the prince Aurungzebe from the Dccan, 
IJis father ordered him to the prefence, to anlvvcr to the charge ; 
which lie did to fatisfadion, and was forthwith reinftated in his 
government. 

The cruelty of Shaw Sefi of Perfia had crowded hitherto his 
reign with tumult and misfortune. The empire fuffered in its 
conlequcncc with foreign powers, during years which Sefi diflin- 
guifhed only with the blood of his fubjeds. His intentions againfl: 
Ali Murdan loft him the ftrong fortrefs of Candahar, and he took 
nomcafurcs to revenge the infults which he received on his fron- 
tiers, after that place had fallen into the hands of the Moguls. 
The tumults of the Perlians were at length quelled in their blood;' 
and Sefi, having eleftroyed his domeftic enemies, turned his atten- 
tion to his foreign foes. Having collected a great army, lie took 
the field, and moved toward Candahar with a profefTed dcfign to 
retake that city. 

The news of the motions of the Perfian was brought by exprefs 
to the court of Agra. The emperor was alarmed, He gave 
a coinmillion to the Imperial prince Dara, to command an 
army of fifty thouland men. The troops were foon ready, and 
8 . the 
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the prince took the route of Cabul. Thirty thoufand men, fU- A D 
x , Hig i o ; : . 

tioncd on the frontiers, flocked alfo to the ftandard of Dara, upon ^ — -j 

his arrival at Cabul. Morad, the emperor’s fourth Ion, was 

polled with' twenty thoufand men behind the Nilab, with orders 

to reinforce, in cafe of a requifition for that purpofe, tire army of 

Dara. But thefe formidable preparations were, in the event, 

unneceflary. Sefi, to the great joy of bis lubjeds, fell lick 

and died. The war, which was begun by him, was droj t, whir 

his other meafurcs, by his fucceflbr. The Peiiians retreated; and 

Dara and Morad returned to their father, who hill kept his court 

at Lahore. Morad, foon after his return to the prefence, married 

a daughter of Shaw Nawaz, the fon of the late vificr Aliph. 

The emperor, who took pleafure in managing in perfon the Afloat? 
affairs of his empire, created no vificr upon the death of Aliph. 

That lord’s deputy in ohice, without any rank or title, ma- 
naged the bufinefs of the department, and by a fpecial commif- 
fjon, counterfigned all public edids. Aliverdi, governor of Pun- 
jab, who relided at Lahore, which had formerly been the capital 
of his government, had the imprudence to fpeak contemptuoufly 
of this mode of tranfading the public bufinefs. He laid, That the 
emperor, from extreme avarice, endeavouring to fave to lumlelt 
the ufual appointments bellowed on vifiers, had thrown difgraee 
upon his own adminillration. lie made no fecret of his farcafmsj 
and they were carried to Shaw Jehan. He lent for Aliverdi, and 
l'aid to that lord : “ You do not like, 1 am told, my mode of 
governing my fubjeds ; and therefore Aliverdi fhall not aflill in 
an adminillration which he docs not love.” He was immediately 
diverted of his government and honours, and difmifled with 
ignominy from the prefenec. The prince Morad was raifed to the 
vacant government ; and, having received magnificent prclcnts 

from the emperor, fet out for Moultan. The emperor, in the mean 

time, 
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a d. 1642. time, a (lifted at a grand feftival, which he gave to his court upon 

\ opening the new gardens of Shalimar, which had been begun in 

the fourth year of his reign. The gardens were laid out with 
admirable tafte j and the money expended upon them amounted 
to the enormous lum of one million fterling. 
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CHAP. IV. 


RefeBions-. — Emperor arrives at Agra — Incidents at court — Incur- 
fions of the UJbecs — Aurungzebe removed from the Decan— Sa- 
dulla Chan made vifier — BuduchfJjdn invaded by the Moguls — 
Death and character of Noor fehdn — Balick reduced — Prince 
Mordd df graced — Aurungzebe defeats the Ujbccs — Who fubmit 
to the empire — Emperor jealous of his fons — Arrival at Delhi — 
Perfans take Candahdr — Aurungzebe befieges it in vain — Defeats 
the Perftans— Ujbccs of Balick claim the Emperor's aid — Canda- 
hdr again kefteged to no purpo J (Emperor returns to Agra— 
Promotions. 


I N abfolute governments, the Defpot is every thing, and the A. D. ifyt. 
people nothing. He is the only obicd of attention; and v ' 

* 1 , b J . Rcflc£\io*s. 

when he fits in the midfl of tranquillity, the page of the hiftonan 
languifhcs in the detail of unimportant events. Ills hall of 
audience is a' court of fummary juflicc. His decilions arc rapid ; 
and they are generally impartial, as his fituation has placed him 
beyond the limits of fear and of favour. Hut there is a lamencfs 
which never plcafes, in the tranfadions of a government vvhofe 
operations run through one unchangeable channel; and it is for 
this reafbn only, we pals lightly over the more peaceable years 
of the reign of Shaw Jehan. In thefe he aded in the charadcr 
of a judge, a mere determinator, if the word may be ufed, of 
You III. A a • difference** 
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a. d. i C42. differences between individuals; and it muft be confefied, that he- 
had abilities to fee, and integrity to do what was right, 

Emperor Lahore, during the former reign, had been confidered as the 

arrives at „ 

Ai’ix. capital of the empire, and the molt fettled reiidcnce of the prince. 

Jehangirc, whole lungs were weak, wilhed to breathe in the free 
air of the north ; and the improvements which he made in the 
palace and gardens, had rendered Lahore the molt convenient and 
beautiful, if not the molt magnificent of the Imperial reiidences. 
Shaw Jchan, however, whole attention to the affairs- of the em- 
pire was always uppermoft in his mind, thought Lahore too diftant 
from the fouthern provinces ; which, on account of their wealth, 
were the molt important divifion of his dominions. He therefore 
rcfolvcd, as there was a profped of permanent tranquillity on 
the northern frontier, to remove his court to Agra, where he ar- 
rived in the month of November. The cavalcade which attend- 
ed his progrefs, was magnificent and numerous beyonef deferip- 
tion. The armies returned from the north were in his train ; 
and half the citizens of Lahore, who, from his long refidence in 
that place, were become in a manner his domeftics, accompanied 
him on his march. lie pitched his tents in the gardens of his fa- 
vourite wife, Mumtaza Zemani. The tomb of that princefs 
was now fimfhed at a great expcnce; and he endowed with 
lands a monaftery of Fakiers, whofe bufinefe it was to take 
care of the tomb, and to keep up the perpetual lamps over. her. 
flirine. 

Nothing material happened during nine months after the em- 

fruhnefs. P eror s an ' lval at Agra. The public bulinefs, which had been ne- 
gledcd through the alarm of the Perfian war, took up a part of 
his time ; and pleafure appropriated to itfelf the reft. Several 
beautiful acquifitions had been made in the haramj and the 

emperor’s 
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'cmperor’s attention to the execution of juflicc was interrupted by 
his love for women. A fon was in the mean time born to 
Dara, the Imperial prince. Shaw Jehan, who loved his fon, gave 
a magnificent feilival upon the occafion. His poilerity began 
to multiply apace. A fon was born to Aurungzcbe, whom 
lie named Mahommed Mauzim ; and Morad had this year a 
daughter whom he called Zebc-ul-Nilla, or, The Ornament of 
Women. The emperor, in the courfe of tire year, made 
an excurlion to Ajmcre ; and after he returned to Agra, Dara 
was feized with a violent fever, which endangered his life. 

The emperor’s alarm for Dara was fcarce fubfided, when a 
dreadful accident happened to his eldcfl daughter, whom he 
loved above all his children. Returning one night from vifiting 
her father to her own apartments in the haram, fhe unfortu- 
nately brufhed with her clothes one of the lamps which flood 
in the paflage. Her clothes caught fire ; and, as her modefty, being 
within hearing of men, would not permit her to call for afliflancc, 
flic was fcorched in a terrible manner. She ruflied into the ha- 
ram in flames ; and there were no hopes of her life. The em- 
peror was much afflicted. He gave no audience for fevcral days. 
He diftributed alms to the poor ; he opened the doors of prifons 5 
and he, for once, became devout, to bribe Heaven for the 10- 
covery of his favourite child. He, however, did not in the mean 
time negleft the common means. Anit-Alla, the moll famous 
phyfician of the age, was brought exp refs from Lahore ; and the 
Sultana, though by flow degrees, was reflorcd to health. 

The princefs had fcarce recovered, when the emperor himfelf 
isfcaped from imminent danger. The brother of the Maiaja, 
whole name was Amar Singh, having rebelled againfl the deci- 

A a a r ‘ 011 
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fion of Shaw Jehan in favour of his father’s will, was defeated 
by a detachment of the Imperial army, and font prifoncr to court. 
When he was brought into the emperor’s prcfencc, he was forced, 
by the lords in waiting, to make the ufual fubmilfions, and the 
emperor pronounced his pardon from the throne ; defiring him at 
the fame time to take his place among the lords, in the rank 
which had been conferred upon, him on a former occafion. He 
accordingly took his place ; but being a young man of a proud 
and ungovernable fpirit, he burnt with rage at the late indignity, 
as well as at the injury done him by the emperor, in prefer- 
ring to him his younger brother. He drew his dagger in fecret ; 
and ruflied furioufly toward the throne. , Sillabut Chan, the 
payrnafler-general of the forces, threw himfelf before Amar, who 
plunged his dagger in his body, and ftretched him dead at his 
feet. Chilulla, Seid Sallar, and feveral other lords drew immedi- 
ately their fwords, and flew the Hindoo prince on the fpot. The 
emperor, who had defeended from his throne .with his fword in his 
hand, ordered the body to be dragged out of the hall of audience. 
A number of his followers, feeing their mailer dead, fell upon the 
guards, and fought till they were cut off to a man. 


fncurfions The Ufbccs, who had for a long time remained quiet, made 
tifthc Ulbcc>. r .1 • • , . . _ , . 

an meurhon tins year into the territories of the empire. They 

were led by Kuli the .general of Mahommed, king of the Weftern 
Ufbecs. Ali Murdan, governor of Cabul, marched out and de- 
feated the invaders. He followed his vidtory, and driving the 
fugitives beyond the limits of the empire, ravaged their country 
as far as Balick, and returned with a confiderable booty. The 
news of the vidtory arrived at Agra, on the day that another 
fon was born to Dara the Imperial prince. The emperor expref- 
fed his fatisfadlion on this double occafion of joy, by reftori-ng 
Abdalla, his own former friend, to the dignities of which he had 

3 been 
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been deprived, on account of his ’mifinanagements in the go- 
vernment of the province of Behar. Abdalla, however, did not long 
enjoy the good change in his fortune. He died in the eightieth 
year of his age, having been fix'ty years a noble of the em- 
pire. At the time of his death, he was poflcffcd of the dignity 
of fix thoufand lvorfc. He had palled through all the various vi- 
ciflitudes of fortune. He was engaged in every war, and was 
unfuccefsful in all ; yet he was efteemed an able and a£Uve ge- 
neral. 

Dara, by his conftant refidence with his father, had gained 
an afcendcncy over his mind. The prince was free, generous 
and manly; pleafing in converfation, affable, polite and mild. 
The emperor loved him as a friend, as well as a fon : he liftened 
to his advice and ftudied to pleafe him. He reprefented to his 
father, that it was dangerous to the repofe of the empire to leave 
fo long the management of the Decan in the hands of Aurung- 
7.cbe. “ I truft,” fays he, “ to my brother’s honour ; but why 
fhould the happinefs of the emperor depend upon the honour of 
any man? Aurungzcbc pofTeffes abilities; and his manner, and 
perhaps his integrity, has gained him many friends. They, in 
their ambition, may perfuade him to things which, without their 
advice, he would abhor. The army lie commands arc, by habit, 
accuftomed to perform his pleafure, and are attached to his pci - 
fon. What if they fhould prefer the fpoils of the empire, to- 
their watchful campaigns on our frontiers ? Arc the troops, de- 
bauched by the loofe manners of the capital, fit to cope with men 
inured to arms ? To forefee danger is to no purpofe,” continued 
Dara, “ unlcfs it is prevented. It is my part to advife my fa- 
ther and fovereign ; his to do what he pleafes : but to remove Au- 
rungzebe from the government of the Decan, is to remove temp- 
tation from, that prince. If he is that devout man he pretends to 
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be, he will thank Heaven for being deprived of the means of com* 
mitting crimes.’ 1 

The emperor was fenfible of the juftice of Dara’s obfervations ; 
and he complied with his requeft. He was naturally fond of his 
-children : he liked their fpirit, and loved their afpiring genius. 
He was, however, too prudent not to forefee the difturbances 
which were likely to rife from even their good qualities. His 
affeaion, when they were young, prevented him from following 
the policy of other Defpots, by (hutting up every accefs of know- 
ledge from their minds : and to keep them at court , after they 
had commanded armies and provinces, would be a perpetual 
fource of animofity between them, and of uneafinefs to himfelf, 
He was heard often to fay ; “ I have the Ions I wilh ; yet I wilh 
I had no fons.” But hitherto he had no juft reafon to complain : 
they kept on apparent good terms with one another, and they 
implicitly obeyed his commands. 

Orders were fent to Aurungzfibe to remove to Ahmedabad, the 
capital of Guzcrat, where he fhould find a commiffion to govern 
that province. The prince obeyed ; and Chan Dowran, who had 
lately been governor of Cafhmire, was advanced to the fuperin- 
tendency of the conquered provinces, and to the command of the 
troops ftationed on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. Dow- 
ran did not live to enjoy his high office, being aflaffinated by one 
of his doineftics, whom he had punilhed for fome crime. Sixty 
lacks of roupees, or about feven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds of our money, were found in coin and jewels in his tent. 
The emperor was his heir, as he had amaffed his fortune in his 
fervice. He had been governor of feveral provinces ; and he 
poffefled the rank of feven thoufand horfe in the empire. When 
the news of his death came to court, Ifiam Chan’ was appointed 

his 
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his fucceffor; and that lord fet out for his government, in the A - P ■ ,f, 45- 
month. of Auguft of the year 1645. 

The emperor, it has been already cbfcrved, did not appoint any SaJuiiamado 
fucceffor to Afiph Jah in the high office of viiier. Sadulla, the vilkr ' 
chief feeretary of Afiph, who was acquainted with the bufmefs 
of the empire,, tranfa&ed the duties of the office without the 
name. He was a man of abilities. His experience in his 
department recommended him firft to the emperor ; and when 
he came to know him better, he efteemed him for his integrity. 

He was fent for one day to the prefence ; and the emperor, with- 
out prfcvioully acquainting him of Iris defign, delivered to him 
the feals of the empire ; and at the fame time prefented him with 
a patent, for the dignity of five thoufand horfe.. 


Whilft thefe things are tranfa&ed at court, Ali Murdan, go- Ali Mur ' ia '* 

. . . 0 invades Bu- 

vernor of Cabul, continued his incurfions into the dominions of duchflwn. 
the Ulbecs. He took the fort of Shcrmud in 13 uduch(h&n, and 
feme other ftrong towns. When the winter came on, he retreat- 
ed into his province ; and took that opportunity of paying his 
refpe&s to the emperor, who, upon his return from a tour to 
Calhmire, had ftopt at Lahore. Shaw Jehan approved of his in- 
curfions, and recommended to him to continue the war. Ali re- 
turned to Cabul, and led his army to the north in the beginning 
of the fpring. He took the dired road to Balick ; but the enemy 
turning his rear, cut off both his fupplies and his communication 
with Hindoftan. They, at the fame time, laid waftc their own 
country, by carrying off or deftroying the grain and cattle. 

Ali thought it prudent to retreat; but the Ulbecs had re- 
taken the forts which had, when he advanced, fallen into his 
hands. He, a fecond time laid fiegc to Shermnd ; and, having 
forced it to furrender, he eftablilhed polls along the lkirts of Bu- 
Z. duchlhan,, 
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duchfhan, and then returned to Cabul. An ambaflador, charged 
with rich prefents, was difpatched this year to the court of Perfia, 
to congratulate Shaw Abas the Second) upon his accellion to the 
throne. 

The emperor had not been returned to Lahore many days, be- 
fore the famous Noor-Jehan, the favourite Sultana of his father 
Jchangire, died in her palace in that city. Twenty-five thoufand 
pounds had been annually paid to her out of the treafury; and, as 
her power ceal'ed with the death of her confort, £he was too proud 
even to fpeak of public affairs, and ihe, therefore, gave up her 
mind to ftudy, retirement, and cafe. The extraordinary beauty 
of her perfon has been already mentioned ; we fhall now deli- 
neate the features of her mind. Her abilities were uncommon ; 
for Aie rendered herfelf abfolutc, in a government in which wo- 
men are thought incapable of bearing any part. Their power, it 
is true, is fometimes exerted in the haram; but, like the vir- 
tues of the magnet, it is iilent and unperceived. Noor-Jehan 
flood forth in public; flic broke through all reftraint and cuftom, 
and acquired power by her own addrefs, more than by the 
wcaknefs of Jchangire. Ambitious, paflionate, inlinuating, cun- 
ning, bold and vindictive, yet her character was not ftained with 
cruelty ; and lhc maintained the reputation of chaflity, when no 
•reflraint but virtue remained. Her paflions were indeed too maf- 
culinc. When we fee her aCting the part of a foldier, fhe ex- 
cites ridicule more than admiration; and we are apt to forget that 
delicacy, beyond which her fex ceafes to pleafe. 

The ineffectual expedition of Ali againft the Ufbccs, did 
not induce the emperor to relinquifli the war. He fet up an 
antiquated claim, which his anceftors had on Buduchfhan, and 

the 
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the diftrid of Balich, and moved with a great army toward Ca- A,D> ,6 4 6 - 

Hig. 1050. 

bul, to fupport his pretenfions. When he arrived in that city, v— — v ~ — t 
he detached fifty thoufand horfe with a large train of artillery, 
under the eonduft of prince Morad, to the north. Kidder 
Mahommcd, who had taken Balich and its didrift by force 
from the Uflaccs, {hut himlelf up in that city, where he was 
befieged by Morad. Mahomrned made but a poor defence ; for 
he evacuated the place in a few days. Morad entered the city 
in triumph. He protefted the inhabitants from being plun- 
dered ; and detached a party in purfuit of Mahommcd. Ilis 
own army fell, in the meantime, upon Mahommcd; and hav- 
ing plundered him of fixty lacks of roupees, feparated, and 
left him alone. The unfortunate prince had no rcfourcc but to 
fly his dominions, which were now over-run by the conquerors. 

He hoped to engage Pcrlia in his intereft, and he battened to 
Ifpahan. The prince Morad, in the mean time, took all his towns 
and cattles, at lcilurc: there was no enemy in the field, and 
fcarce a garrifon within the walls. Having left detachments 
of his army in the conquered countries, lie moved toward 
the frontiers of the empire; and waited there for orders of 

recal. 

The emperor having fixed his mind upon the complete conqueft dlf- 

of Buduchflian and Balich, had no intention of withdrawing 
his army from thcl’e provinces. Morad became impatient. Ho 
wrote letters to his father. He pretended want of health ; he faid 
he dillikcd the country ; and he earneftly requefled leave to re- 
turn. Shaw Jchan, knowing the real flatc of his foil’s health, 
was much offended at his requeft. He commanded him to remain 
in the north, to fettle the country according to the infiruftions 
given to him, and not to attempt to enter the dominions of 
Hindoftan without orders. Morad having a violent inclination 

xr _ - TTT R h ^ 
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v/YV the rich and fertile provinces of the fouth to the fterile regions of 
the north, obrt inately difobeyed the emperor, left the army, and 
returned to Cabul. His father refented this undutiful beha- 
viour. He formally diverted him of the government of Moul- 
t.in, and of all his dignities, without admitting him into his 
prefencc. He at the fame iifued an edid, which banilhed Morad 
to the mountains of Peflniwir. Sadulla the viftcr was fent to fettle 
the affairs of the north. 


Pi i nre nf itie The fugitive princeMahommed having arrived at Ifpahan, was 

to' Pcrii j. RS treated by Miaw Abas with great friendfliipand refped. He received 
at different times four lacks of roupces, for his fubfiftence. He, 
however, could obtain no aid. His applications were counter- 
acted by the ambaflador of India ; and, beftdes, the Perfian was 
not fond of war. The bad fuccefs of Mahommed foured his 
temper. He fpokc difrefpedfully of Shaw Abas and his mini- 
rters. His fubfiftence was withdrawn, and he was reduced to 
great diftrefs. Sadulla, in the mean time, fettled the affairs of 
Ualich. In the year 1646 he was recalled to court; and the em- 
peror returned to Lahore. Morad, in the mean time, wrote 
letters of contrition to his father. He owned his error, and ex 7 
prefled his grief. His friends folicited warmly in his favour. 
He was permitted to come to court; and, by his prudent managtS 
meiit, he foon regained the affedions of his father, who reftored 
him to his dignities, and to the government of Moultan. 


t’liw in- 'When the prince of Ualich was deferted by his own army, 
v.ic BJKh. and obliged to take refuge in Perfia, his fon Abdul Aziz, who 
commanded a body of troops in another part of the province, 
threw himfclf under the protection of the northern Ufbecs. The 
petty chieftains beyond the Oxus were induced, by promifes of 

advantage 
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advantage to themfelves, to join his'finall fquadron; fo iliat lie lLm 1 

found himfelf at the head of an army. He however could iv.'t — v — 

cover his intentions of invading the conquered dominions of hi* 
father, from the Mogul garrifon of Balieh ; who lent advices id' 
the approaching florin to the emperor. That monarch iiliied or- 
ders to his fon Aurungzebe to leave Guzcrat, and to hallcn to take 
the command ®f the army in the north. The emperor himicU 
marched to Cabul to luflain the operations ol his fon ; whilll Dara 
commanded another army in the environs of Lahore. Shaw [ch.in, 
upon this occafion, fhewed an inflanee ot his gencrolity. Two of 
the fons of the prince of Balieh, together with lotne ot his wives 
and daughters, had been taken prifoners in the war. The Ions, 
he railed to the rank of nobles; and the women were treated with 
the decency and refped due to their quality. 

Aurungzebe, who was fond of aftion, polled with great expedi- 
tion to Balieh. He took the command of the troops upon his ar- them, 
rival ; and he was informed that the enemy were, by that time, 
advanced to within a few miles of the place. He furveyed the 
works, and made temporary repairs ; then devolving the command 
of the garrifon upon Raja Mado Singh, he marched out againft the 
Ufbccs with the troops which had llocked in to his ftandard from 
the untenable polls in the province. Bahadur of the Rohilla tribe 
of Afgans, commanded the vanguard. Ali Murdan was Hationcd 
on the right wing, and Ziffcr on the left. Tire prince himfelf, 
after having marfhalled the field, took his poll in the center. The 
enemy, feeing the good order and firmnefsof the Moguls, declined, 
for that day, to come to aftion. They, however, Ikirmifhed with 
finall parties, whilft the main body retreated. Night coming on, 
Aurungzebe lay on his arms. 


B b 2 
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A Hig \l r -’ ^ay-light appeared, tlie prince formed his line of march, 

' — -v — ~- / and purfucd the Ufbcos. Several detachments of the enemy ho- 
action, vered round, and infulted him from time to time, whilft others 
turned his rear, and begah to plunder a part of his baggage : the 
main body, in the mean time, began to form in his front. The 
prince detached parties from the line, who drove the flying fqua- 
drons of the enemy from the field. He then drew up his forces in 
the fame order as on the preceding day ; but Ziffer, from exerting 
himfelf too much, was feized with a violent fever, and obliged to 
devolve his command on his fon. He fcarce bad retired, when 
Abdul Aziz advanced upon the Imperialirts with his whole force. 
ZilFer again mounted his horfe, and when he returned to his port, 
he found his fon in clofc engagement with the Uibecs. The ene- 
my advanced with redoubled violence ; but Ziffer, who now had 
relumed the command, flood his ground with great fpirit and firm- 
nefs, till he received nine wounds. He fell, with lofs of blood, 
from his horfe, and two of his fons covered him from the Ufbecs, 
and carried him between their horfes to the rear. 

defeat, Abdul Aziz, in the mean time, with ten thoufand Tartar horfe, 
fell in, fword in hand, with Ali Murdan on the right. The con- 
tefl was fieicc and bloody. The Tartars, proud of their native 
valour, defpifed the oppofition of troops whom they deemed in- 
ferior to thcmfelvcs ; the Imperialifls being chiefly compofcd of 
foldiers from the north, and better difeiplined than the Tartars to 
war, flood their ground with great firmnefs, and checked the 
confident bravery of the enemy. Ali exhibited all the qua- 
lities of an able general, and valiant foldier: lie fometimes encou- 
raged his troops by words, but oftener by example; and finding 
that the enemy charged in a deep column, he contraded and 
ftrengthened his line. The Ufbecs were thrice repulfed; hut de- 
feat only rendered them more defperate. In the fourth charge, 

the 
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the Imperialifts were thrown into confuiion ; but they were ra- 
ther borne down than defeated. They were on the point of fly- 
ing ; but Aurungzebe came in to their aid. 
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The prince had been engaged in the center, where the a&ion theUtbecs ; 
had not been fo hot. Finding how affairs went on the right, he 
formed into a column, and advanced on full fpecd on the flank of 
Abdul Aziz. That chief, however, was ready to receive him. 

The lhock was violent and bloody. A mighty fhout aroft on either 
fide ; and men feemed to forget they were mortal. The Ufbec 
was at the laft overpowered, and driven off the field with great 
daughter. Aurungzebe thought himfelf in poffcffion of a com- 
plete vidtory ; but the battle was not yet over. The enemy took 
a circuit round the right, where Ali was reftoring the line of 
his broken fquadrons, and fell upon the rear of the Impcrialifls. 

The vanguard had retired thither after the commencement of the 
aftion, and formed a line round the artillery which had' been little 
ufed. Abdul Aziz attacked them with great violence, and drove 
them from the guns. Bahadur, who commanded the vanguard, 
rallied them, and fuftained the charge till Aurungzebe came up in 
full fpeed from the line. Abdul Aziz was again repulfed with 
great flaughter, and the remains of the Ufbec army quitted the 
field in diforder. 


The prince, after the attion was over, advanced and took pof- 
feffion of the enemy’s camp. It was now dark ; and fuch an irn- 
prefiion had the valour of the enemy made upon the Imperialifts, 
that even the flight of the vanquifhed could not convince them of 
their vittory. A panic feized the vigors ; frequent alarms dis- 
turbed the night ; and, though fatigued and wearied, they lay fleep- 
lefs upon thdr arms. Morning appearing convinced them of 

their error, and difeovered to them how much they had done, by 

the 
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A. D. the number of the flain. Ten thoufand lay dead on the field. 

Many officers of diflindion fell on the Imperial fide 5 and Au- 
rungwbe juftly acquired great reputation from the fortunate end 
of fucli an obftinatc battle. 

They arc dri. The Ulbccs, under their gallant leader, being fruftrated 

duchih’u. ljU ' in their deiigns on Balich, by the fignal vidory obtained over 
them, fell upon the province of Buduchflvan. Dc (pairing 
of conquering that province, they laid it walk, and filled 
their rout with confuiion, defolation,- and death. Exprcl's upon 
ex j,rcfs was font to Cabul to the emperor; and he forthwith 
detached twenty thoufand horfe, under the prince Mor3d, to expel 
the enemy. The Ufbccs, weakened in the late bloody battle with 
Aurungzebe, were in no condition to face Morad. They fled be- 
fore that prince beyond the limits of the province, and left an un- 
difturbed conqucft to the family of Timur. 

They fubmit. Nidder Mahommcd, who left the court of Perfia upon advice 
of the invafion under his foil, received on the way the news 
of the unfortunate battle, in which all his hopes were blaftcd. 
To contend longer in arms againft Shaw Jehan was impoffible : 
lie therefore had recourle to fubmiffion and intreaty. He font a 
letter to Aurungzebe : “ To the emperor,’’ faid lie, “ I dare not 
wiite. But you, defeended from the vidorious line of fovereigns, 
who fupport, with your fword, their title to command the world, 
may find an opportunity of prefenting the requeft of Mahommed 
among thole of his nuaneft fit bj eels ; and he who confers happi- 
ncls on mankind, will relent at the misfortunes of an exiled 
prince. Inform him, that Nidder Mahommcd willies tobenum- 
bci ed among the fervants of the King of Kings, and waits melan- 
choly on the lkirts oj his dominions to receive his anlwer.” Au- 
I'ung/cbe lent the letter to his lather. The emperor, moved by 

* prudence 
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prudence as much as by pity for Mahommed, ordered his fort to 
reinftatc that prince in his fovereignty over his former domi- 
nions. It was difficult to defend fuch a dillant frontier againil 
the incurfions of the Ulbecs beyond the Oxus ; and he made a 
merit of his policy, by reftoring the provinces of Ualich and 15 u- 
duchffian to Mahommed, upon condition of receiving a fin nil an- 
nual tribute. That prince being lick, fent his grandfon Chufero to 
Aurungzebc to fign the terms of this pacification. 


The emperor, in the month of April of the year 1647, 
returned to Lahore ; and Aurungzebe, after the treaty was 
figned and ratified, joined his father in that city. He was ap- 
pointed to the government of Moultan, to which province he 
went, after remaining a very few days at court. The prince 
Suja was, at the fame time, fent to command in the province 
of Cabul, to watch the motions of the Tartars on the northern 
frontier. The war with the Ufoecs was undertaken through wan- 
tonnefs; and ended, though fuccefsful, with tofs to the empire. 
Six millions were expended upon it out of the Imperial trcalury, 
bclides eftates granted to the nobility to the value of one million 
more. The emperor had a puff of reputation for thi3 enormous 
fum. 

Shaw Jehan, who became jealous of the abilities and ambition 
of his fons, repented fincerely of having raifed them to the firfl 
offices of the ftate, and to the government of the richcft provinces 
of the empire. They had hitherto maintained a flievv of implicit 
obedience ; but the nation looked up to their power and confe- 
quence, and feemed apparently to divide themfclves into parties 
in their favour. To prevent them from taking a flrongcr hold of 
the affe&ions of the people, he removed them from one province to 
another, to prevent an increafe in their popularity, and to inure 
8 them 
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them to obedience. In the midfl; of this policy, the complying 
weaknefs of the father prevailed over the prudence of tfye mo- 
narch. None of his fons liked the northern provinces. They 
Anted not with their pride, and they were not fit for their 
ambition. They were deftitute of treafure to apquire dependants: 
they abounded not in lucrative employments to gratify friends. 
Morad, by an ad of difobedience, had quitted the north : Au- 
rung/.ebc, by his addrefs, was permitted to leave it ; and Suja, by 
his friends at court, wrought fo much upon the emperor, that he 
was removed from Cabul to the government of Bengal. 

The emperor, ever fond of fcftivals, found an opportunity of 
exhibiting his generofity and hofpitality, upon finiiliing the re- 
pairs of the city of Delhi. Seven hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds had been laid out on the Imperial .palace; in which the em- 
peror mounted the throne of his anceitors, on the firfl: of April of 
the year 1 648. The nobility paid their compliments with mag- 
nificent prefents ; and their ladies waited with gifts of value, up- 
on the molt favoured of the emperor’s wives. During nine days, 
the whole city, as well as the court, were entertained at the public 
expcnce. Magnificent drefi'es were djftributcd .among the great 
olhccrs ; and feveral new Omrahs, among whom were the. two 
ions of prince Dara, were created. Hamid, one of the dif- 
ciplcs of the great Abul Fatal, prefented, upon the occafion, to 
the emperor, a hiftory of the firft ten years of his reign, and re- 
ceived a princely prefent. 

T lie emperor remained at Delhi nine months, and returned to 
Lahore in the end of December the fame year. Soon after his 
arrival in that latter city, he raifed the vifier to the rank of 
feven thoufand; and gratified him, at the lame time, with the 
government of Bchar, which he was permitted to hold by deputy. 

3 The 
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The abilities of this lord in his high deportment, and, above A -P- > 6 49- 
all, his unintriguing difpofition, if the expreflion may be ufed, re- 
commended him in the higheft degree to his mader. He never 
fought a favour of the emperor; and he conferred none without 
his permiflion. His afTiduity to plcafe confided in his undeviating 
attention to bufinefs; and he gained the afFe&ions of his prince, 
by making him believe, that he was the folc fpring which moved 
all the affairs of his own empire. The vanity of Shaw Jehan in- 
duced him to with that every thing were done by himfelf; and 
the prudent vificr did not, by his obvious interference, deprive 
him of the reputation which he drove to maintain. On the fame 
day that Sadulla was promoted to ? t!ie government of Debar, 
the prince Morad was raifed to that of the Decan. The emperor, 
though fond of his fon, didruded his natural impetuofity and fire : 
he therefore committed the charge of the army on the frontiers to 
Shaw Nawaz, the father-in-law of Morad himfelf. Without the 
confent of this lord, Morad was not to attempt any thing of ma- 
terial concern to the empire. 

Though the Imperial ambaflador,.who had been fent to congra- pcrfumiake 
tulatc Shaw Absls the Second on his accedion to the throne, Candah;ir - 
had been well received at Ifpahan, the court of Perfia had not 
refinquifhed their pretenfions to the city of Candahar. The ar- 
rangements neceflary to redore the kingdom to order, after the ty- 
ranny of Shaw Sefi, had hitherto engaged their attention; and the 
numerous armies employed by Shaw Jehan on his northern fron- 
tiers againd the Uihecs, rendered it imprudent to break with him, 
till they were withdrawn. After the pacification with the 
prince of Balich, the greater part of the Imperial army had 
been retnpved to the fouth, and a fair field was left for th 
defigns of' Shaw Abas. That monarch accordingly, in the year 
*648, marched with a great force toward Candahar; but the news 
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A. D. 1649. of his preparations for the expedition had been previoufly carried 
to Lahore. Shaw Jeh&n, who had arrived in that city toward the 
dofe of tlic year, detached fifty thoufand of Ills troops under 
the vifier to cover Candahar. The prince Aurungzebe joined 
that minifter with the forces ftationed in his province of Moul- 
tan; but before they arrived, the city was furrendered to the 
Perfians by capitulation. Shaw Abas left ten thoufand muf- 
queteers to garrilon the place, and retreated with the reft of his 
army. 


Aurungv.cbe Aurungzebe and Sadulla inverted the place in the March of 
beAegesitin ^ yj ie p icge cout i nu ed more than three months before a 

pra&icable breach was made; and the Imperialrfts, in a general 
ailault, were repuli'ed with great lofs. The prince, however, did 
not raife the fiege ; he continued Ins approaches, but he made 
very little progrefs toward taking of the place. Winter was now 
approaching, and the weather began to be already very fevere in that 
high country. There was a great fcarcity of forage and provifions ; 
and the warlike ftores were exhaullcd. The emperor, being ap- 
prized of the ftate of his army, ordered the fiege to be raifed; and 
Aurungzebe, without laurels, returned toward Lahore. ; 


Defeats the Ntzier AH, the Perfian governor of Candahar and Murtizi, who 
f commanded an army of obfervation on the frontiers of that pnot 

vince, having joined their forces, fell on the rear of theTtnperwl- 
ifts in their retreat. Aurungzebe behaved, upon the occaiion* 
with his ufual fpirit and condwft. He fell upon the aflailaots ih 
the flank, with a column of cavalry, which he had filed off from 
his front, when he firft obferved the enemy. The Perfians were 
repulfed with eon fulerable (laughter. Though defeated, they were 
not however intimidated. Being reinforced from Candahar, they 
hovered round the Imperial army ; and, after a few days, formed 

their 
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their line and offered battle. Aurungzebe did not decline to come 
to action. The ftxock was from wing to wing; and the contcft 
was long and bloody. The prince owed the vi&ory which he ob- 
tained to the bravery of Ruftum, one of his generals, who com- 
manded the referve, confiding of two thoufand horfe. Ruftum, 
when the prince was on the point of quitting the field, fell on the 
the enemy fword in hand, and threw them into confufion. Au- 
rungzebe, in the mean time, reftored his ranks, and returned to 
the charge. The Perfians tied, and were purfued twenty miles 
beyond the field; and the prince returned, with unexpeded 
glory, to the emperor, who fet put foon after the arrival ot his foil 
for Agra. 

The Ufbec Tartars beybnd the Oxus, taking advantage of the 
debilitated ftate of Nidder Mahommed, who had not recovered 
from the blow given to his power by the conqucft of his country 
by the Imperialifts, invaded the dominions- of that prince. Ma- 
hommed applied, in the charader of a vallal, to the emperor, who 
was fb well pleafed with this mark of his fubmiffion, that he fent 
him a very eonfiderable fum of money, which was the prin- 
cipal thing wanted. The efcort fent with the treafure to Ba- 
lich, conveyed his women and children to Mahommed; but 
two of his fons, Chufero and Byram, who had been created 
nobles of the empire, remained from choice in India. Many marks 
of the emperor’s favour were conferred on the family of Mahom- 
med. An honorary drefs was given to each, together with a 
dbnfiderable fum- of money. Nor had their education been neg- 
leded. Matters had been appointed to teach the young princes; 
and the daughters were inftruded in the fuitable accomplilhments 
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ved from the 
Dccan. 


The prince Morad, as ; before felatody'- ^hacC-bccn feotveun* 
der the tuition of his father-in-law, into 1 the Decani Proud, 
haughty, and full of fire, he could not. bear* ( with patience, 
the controul of that lord. He pofleffed -abilities* and. he 
knew it; and he confidered it as an infupportable hardffiip to 
have the name, without the power of government. He, upon many 
occafions, neglected the counfel given him by Shaw NawSz; but 
at laft he added infult to contempt. “ Know you not,” faid he one 
day to his father-in-law , li that even you, who attempt tocommand 
me, are, by the Imperial commiffion, fubjett to my government. 
Behave yourfelf, therefore, as the humble advifer, not as the proud 
dictator of my mcafures.” Shaw Nawaz was enraged at this dif- 
refped; and he wrote letters of complaint to the emperor, who, 
without further examination, removed his fon from the govern- 
ment of the Ocean. He, however, conferred upon him that of 
Cabul, and removed Ali Murdan to the government of Calh- 
mire. 


befi«gei** b * Mor ^> impatient in every flation, did not long keep the 
government of Cabul. Aurungzebe, by the command of the 
emperor, made preparations for re-commencing the fiege of Can- 
dahar. Morad, inftead of affifting him with the troops fiationed 
in his own province, threw every obftacle in his way; and pre- 
tended that the neceflary fervice required all the troops under his 
command. To Aurungzebe’ s commiffion for taking his choice of all 
the troops in the northern provinces, his brother oppofed his own 
commiffion for the abfolute command of the forces in Cabul. Au- 
rungzebe wrote to the emperor ; and Morad was ordered into the 
province of Malava. Upon his removal, his brother col- 
lected an army. The vifier joined him with fifty thoufand 
liorle from the fouth, efcorting five hundred camels loaded 
with treafure to pay the army, five hundred with arms, and two 

thoufand 
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thoufand with t»h»r warlike ftorea. The retaking of Candahar 
engroffed fo mudh of the emperor’s attention, that he himfelf made 
a progreljs to.Caljul to fupport the befiegers. Channa-Zad, the 
fon of Afiph Jah, was upon this occafion raifed to the office of 
paymafter^general of the forces. Prince Suja came from his go- 
vernment pf Bengal to pay his refpefts to his father, foon after his 
arrival at Cabul. 

The preparations for the fiege of Candahiir took up a conlidcr- 
able time. Aurungzebe did not appear before it, till the month of 
January 1652. He inverted the place on all fides, and began to 
make his approaches in form. But his gunners were bad, and his 
engineers, if poffible, worfe. The liege continued two months 
and eight days, without any impreffion being made on the city. 
All the warlike ftores were at length exhaufted ; the army was 
difeouraged, from feeing no end to their toil. The prince was 
alhamed j and the pofitive orders of his father recalled him to 
Cabul. Shaw Jehan, after all his expencc and idle parade, return- 
ed, without having effected any thing material, to Agra. In that 
city his firft bufinefs was to promote his children and nobles to 
honours and governments. Soliman, the fon of Dara, was 
.raifed to the dignity of eight thoufand horfe, and fent to the go- 
vernment of Cabul. Aurungzebe was ordered back to the Decan. 
Dara, who held Guzerat by deputy, was removed to Moultan : 
Suja returned to Bengal; and Shaifta Chan, one of the fon. of 
the late vifier, was promoted to the government of Guzerat, in 
the room of Dara. 
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Dara's jealoufy of Aurungzcbe— His bad fuccefs before Candahdr— 
Raifed to a part of the Imperial power — Rebellion of the liana — 
Rife and chamber of Jumla — Death of the vifter — War in Gol~ 
conda— Exploits of Mahommed the fon of Anrungzebe—War and 
reduction of Bijapour — Sicknefs of the emperor — Too great vio- 
lence of Dara — Emperor removes to Agra — Recovers — Dara in 
high favour — Carries all before him at court. 

T HOUGH Shaw Jehan, by his great attention upon every 
occafion to Dara, had convinced his fubjeds of his dcfign 
to appoint him his fucceflor in the throne, that prince was 
jealous of the growing reputation of Aurungzcbe. The latter, in 
his frequent expeditions at the head of armies, found various 
opportunities of gaining friends, by the places of honour and 
profit which he had, by his commiflion, to beftow ; and he was 
not of a difpoiition to relinquifh by negligence, the influence 
which he had acquired by favours. Cool, fubtle, and felf-denied, 
he covered his adions with fuch an appearance of honeft fincerity, 
that men imputed his attention to their own merit, and not to his 
deflgns. The penetrating eye of his father had pierced the veil 
which he had thrown over his ambition*, but the implicit obe- 
dience which Aurungzcbe paid to all his commands flattered him 
into a kind of oblivion of his former obfervations on the duplicity 
of his charader. Dara had carried his jealoufy of Aurungzebc 
into a kind of averfion to his perfon. He envied him when fuc- 
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oefsful; and he triumphed over his misfortunes: but his exulta- 
tion was £8 fecret as his hatred, as both proceeded from fear, a 
pafiion which his foul difdained to own. 

AurungzSbe having twice mifearried in his attempts on Canda- 
har, Dara wiflicd-to gather laurels where his rival had fail- 
ed. He applied to his father for an army: infinuating, that 
the bad fuccefs which attended his brother, proceeded from his 
want of knowledge and conduct. A very large fum was 
iffued from the Imperial treafury ; and the army and artil- 
lery in the provinces beyond the Indus were fubmitted to the 
command of Dara. That prince invefted Candahur. The (lege 
continued five months, without any impreflion being made. The 
ftores were at lafl exhaufted, the troops were difpirited, and Dara 
found himfelf under the necedity of retr eating with lofs of repu- 
putation. Shaw Jehan was filent upon the occafion ; and even 
Aurungzebe, who triumphed in fccret over Dara’s clifappoint- 
ment, attributed, in his converfation, this frefh mifearriage to the 
ftrength of the place, more than to his brother’s want of abilities 
in war. 

. The unfuccefsful expedition to Candahar did not Ihake the 
emperor’s defign in favour of Data. He forefaw the tumult and 
diforder which were likely to arife from the ambition of his 
younger fons after his death ; and he rcfolved to habituate them, 
in his lifetime, to the authority of their elder brother. Having 
ordered all the nobles to attend the prcfcnce ; lie defeended from 
liis throne, took Dara by the hand, and placed him under the 
Imperial canopy; commanding the lord- of the requefts to read 
aloud an edidt, changing the name of Dara into that of Shaw 
Belind Akbal, or The Emperor of exalted Fortune. 

“BdioW,” faid Shaw Jehan, “your future prince ! Upon him 

we 
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we leave the fupport of the reputation and honour of the family 
of Timur.” Nor was this merely a ceremony. He devoLved on 
Dara a part of the Imperial power ; and made an allowance of 
more than two millions a- year, for the expences of his houfe- 
hdd. 

Soon after this folemn appointment of Dara to the fucceflion, 
Shaw Jehan made a progrefs of pleafure to the city of Ajmere. 
During his rcfidencc in that place, Zulfikar Aga, the Turki/h 
amhaflador, arrived from Bulfora at Surat. He was received with 
the ufual honours, and cfcorted by a party of the Imperial cavalry 
to court. The prefents which he brought to the emperor were 
rather curious and rare, than valuable. He was treated with the 
highelt dirtindion ; a table was kept for him at the public ex- 
pencc ; and he was gratified with a confiderable prefent in money 
for his own private ufe. He remained for fome months in Hin- 
doftan ; and Cairn Beg, an Omrah of diftindion, returned with 
him to C' llantinople, on the part of the emperor. 

The Maraja, who owed his throne to an Imperial decifion againft 
his elder brother, the unfortunate Amar Singh, forgot, about this 
time, the gratitude which he owed to Shaw Jehan. He ftopt the 
payment of the ftipulated tribute, and began to fortify the ftrong 
city of Chitor. The emperor detached thirty thoufand horfe, 
under Sadulla the vificr, to chaftife him for his infolence, 
and to demolilh the works. The Hindoo prince hung out the 
flag of defiance, and the vifier inverted Chitdr. Parties were at 
the fame time, detached on all fides to lay wafte the open country. 
The refradory prince had not the fpirit neceflary to fupport his 
rebellion. He fent, on the eleventh day, to Sadulla a mod fub- 
miflive overture of peace. The minifter referred him to the 
emperor, who ftill remained at Ajmere; but that monarch would 
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ik t receive the letters. Orders were fent to profecute the fiegc 16 

with vigour ; .and to give no terms. The Maraja, in this extre- u-lv— J 
mity, found means to convey a prefent to Dara. That prince 
foftened his father’s refentment ; and, the Maraja, upon paying the 
expence of the war, was reinftated in his hereditary dominions. 

The moft memorable tranfadion of the vear was the promotion I'.x- ' ■'! 

1 . . - I. i ,;f 

of Mahommcd Jumla, to the rank or five thoufand herfe. He junc.u 
was recommended to the emperor by the prince Aurungzcbe ; and 
as he is to make a great figure in the fequel of the hiftory, there is 
a propriety in premifing fomething concerning his origin and 
gradual rife. Jumla was a Pcrflan, born in Ardiflan, a village in 
the neighbourhood of Ifpahan. His parents, though of feme 
rank, were extremely poor: he, however, found means to acquire 
fome knowledge of letters, which circumftance procured for him 
the place of clerk to a diamond merchant, who made frequent 
journics to Golconda. In that kingdom he quitted his matter's 
fervice, traded on his own account, and acquired a confiderablc 
fortune, which enabled him to purchafc a place at the court of 
Cutttlb, fovercign of Tellingana. In that flation he behaved fo 
well that he attracted the notice of his prince, who railed him to 
a confiderable rank in the army. His military promotion opened 
a field for the abilities of Jumla. He yielded to few in condud ; 
in courage to none. He rofe by his merit to the head of the forces 
of Tellingana. He led the army into the Carnatic; and, in a 
war which continued fix years, reduced that country to fubjedion. 

But when he conquered for his fovereign, he acquired wealth for 
himfelf. Cuttub wifhing to fharc with his general in the 
fpoil, difobliged him; and he attached himfelf to the fortunes of 
Aurungzebe, who then commanded for his father in the con- 
quered provinces of the Decan. The prince, who was an excel- 
lent judge of charader, faw fomething extraordinary in Jumla. 
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lie found him, upon trial, a fit lnftrumcnt for his ambition ; and 
he exerted all his influence at court in his favour. 

Soon after the promotion of Jumla, the eldeft fon of the 
prince Suja was lent by his father from Bengal to pay his re- 
ipeds to the emperor. Shaw Jehan, naturally lond of his po- 
flcrity, was flruck with the accomplilhments of his grandfon-, 
and raifed him to the rank of feven thouland horfe. To avoid 
giving umbrage -to Dara, always jealous of diftindions bellowed 
on his brothers, Cipper Sheko, thcfecondfon of that prince, was 
promoted to the fame rank of nobility. A magnificent feftival 
was given on the occafion; at which the dependants of the two 
dignified princes aflifted. Though jealoufy prevailed in private 
between thepofterity of Shaw Jehan, in public there was nothing 
but harmony and affedion : Dara who, with the Hate of an em- 
peror, poflefled alfo a part of the power, treated the fon of Suja 
with dillindion and refped. His fears of the ambition of 
Aurungzebe abforbed all his fufpicions concerning the defigns of 
his other brothers. Suja, who was a man of pleafure, was not fo 
formidable as the hypocritical aufterity of Aurungzebc; and the 
open valour ol Morad, without the neceflavy balance of prudence, 
was not an objed of ferious terror. 

On the twentieth of February 1636, the vifier died, after 
a Ihort illnefs. He was forty-feven years of age at the time 
of his dcccafe. His affiduity and ability in bufinefs recommended 
him, in an uncommon degree, to the emperor’s affedions; and 
the bier of the miniftcr was bathed with the tears of his prince. 
His parts were rather folid than Alining: induftry and indefa- 
tigable pcilcvcrancc made up for the defeds of his genius. Ex- 
perience rendered him mailer of the detail of finance ; and he 
was by habit convalunt in the interior intrigues, which are ,thc 
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lpringaof a&ions of moment- His mind was too mudt ciicmn- 
fcribed in its powers, to comprehend, at one view, the great line 
of public affairs ; but he could execute with precifion what lie 
could not plan with judgment. He was fond of military fame, 
but he was uufuccelsful in the field ; though neither deficient in 
conduit nor deftitutc of courage. Superflition, which was none 
of the follies of the age, was the: greatefi: deleft in his character; 
and his fluidity, was iajd to be frequently a dokc for dilbonourablc 
deeds. 


i). i r. - o . 


The influence of Jumla with Aurungzebc, was the fourcc of a w.n u (;..!- 
new war in the Dec'an, though another caufe was affigned, to 
reconcile the emperor to the meafure. Cuttub Shaw, fovcreigti 
of Tellingana and of a great part of Golconda, had, upon the 
delertion of Jumla, imprifoned the fon of that lord, and fet/.cd 
upon his wealth. Aurungzebe complained, in repeated letters, of 
Cuttub to his father; alleging, that he was dilatory in the pay- 
ment of his annual tribute to the empire. lie therefore applied 
for leave to bring the refradory prince to rcafon by force. The 
emperor, jealous of his authority, gave perfniflion for the maieli 
of an army into the dominions of Cuttub. Mahommcd, the 
eldcft fon of Aurungzebc, commanded in this expedition ; a brave, 
an obfiinatc, and a haughty prince, not to be fwayed fiom his 
purpole cither by argument or fear. 

Mahommcd, at the head of twenty tluufand boric, entered 
fuddenly the dominions of Cuttub; and that prince, expecting " J,u "«' cbc ' 
nothing lefs than hofiilities, was totally unprepared for war. lie 
fent meffengers to the camp of the Imperial ills ; and paid down 
the arrears of the tribute, lie, at the fame time, releafed Amin, 
the fon of Jumlh ; and endeavoured to footli Mahommcd with rich 
prefent* This, however, was not the foie object of the expedi- 
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tion of the Imperialifts. The fortune of Jumla was ftill in the 
hands of Cuttub. A juft reftitution was demanded; and the lat- 
ter in vain objc&ed, that the accounts between him and Jumla 
were not fettled ; and, therefore, that till they were adjufted, he 
could form no judgment of the fum which ought to be paid. Ma- 
hommed continued obftinatc, and advanced to the gates of Hydra- 
bad. When things appeared ready to come to extremities, a few 
thefts of money and fome cafkets of jewels were delivered by Cuttub, 
as the whole wealth of Jumla. Amin made greater claims in the 
name of his father ; and the prince, offended at the prevarica- 
tions of Cuttub, ordered him to come out of the city to do him 
homage, as the grandlon of his emperor and lord. 


The pride of Cuttub was ftill greater than his avarice. His 
mind revolted againft the very idea of homage; and his rage 
overcame his prudence. Mahommed entered Hydrabad. Death 
and confufion filled every ftrcct, and the city was fubmitted to the 
ravages of fire and fword. The fpoils was great, but the deftruc- 
tion was immenlc. The avarice of the Imperialifts was defeated 
by their fury. The flames moved quicker than depredation; fo 
that except iilver, gold, and jewels, which neither the rage of men 
nor of fire could deftroy, nothing of value remained to the con- 
querors. 

Cuttub, from this fecne of flaughter, tumult, and ruin, fled to 
the old city of Golconda, which flood about fix miles from Hy- 
drabad. A number of his troops and many of the citizens fol- 
lowed their ibvercign. Mahommed immediately inverted Gol- 
t ouda. Cuttub, in his diftrefs, rcfolved to try the fortune of the 
field. He accordingly marched out with fix thoufand horfe, 
twelve thoufand foot, and a great rabble of half-armed men, to 
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give battle to the Imperialifts. ' The affair was foon deckled. A 
Cuttub was defeated; and the enemy entered the city at his heels. ^ / 
The horrors of war were renewed in every form. Mahommed 
waded through blood ; Cuttub threw himfelf at his feet, but he 
was not to be appeafed by fubmiffion. The unfortunate prince 
at length produced his beautiful daughter, Rizia, to the viTor, 
and he fheathed bis fword. He married her in form, and a mag- 
nificent fehival was. held to celebrate the nuptials. Mirth was 
mixed with forrow ; and pageants of joy with the i'olemn funerals 
of the dead. 

Mahommed, after finifhing with more good fortune than repu- Returns to 
tation the war with Cuttub, returned to his father, who redded B,ann>oun 
at Brampour. Aurungzche wrote a pompous account of the fuc- 
cefs of his fon to the emperor ; and that monarch raifed him to 
the rank of eleven thoufand horfe. Shaifta, the Ion of the late 
vifier Afiph, w r as fecond in command in the expedition againft 
Hydrabad; and he, as a reward for his ferviccs, was dignified 
with the honours of iix thoufand horlc. Jumla, who had hitherto 
remained with Aurungzche at Brampour, charged himfelf with 
the letters of that prince to his father. Ilis foil Amin attended 
•him to court; and both were received with diftinguifhed marks 
of kindnefs and erteem. Ilis knowledge and abilities recom- 
mended Jumla, in a high degree. The place of vifier was 
vacant by the death of Sadulla, and notwithfianding the re- 
monftrances of Dara, who was averie to Jumla on account of 
Ilis attachment to Aurungzcbe, that lord was inverted with 
the higheft office in the empire. The avarice of the emperor 
joined iffue, in this promotion, with the merit of Jumla. When 
he received the feals, the prefents which he made amounted to more 
than fixty thoufand pounds of our money. 
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The emperor, foon after the* promotion of Jumla, took a tour 
of pleafure toward the north. Having hunted for foiuc time in the ' 
forefts on the l)anks of the Ganges, he returned to Agra ; and, 
upon his arrival, received intelligence of the death of Adil, king 
of Bijapour. The principal officers at the court of Adil, without 
a (king permiffion of the emperor, railed the foil of thedecealed to 
the throne. This conduit was highly relented by Shaw Jchan, 
who confulcred the dominions of Bijapour as an appendage of the 
empire. The expedient upon which he fell, was, in fome mea- 
furc, the fource of his misfortunes. The new vifier was or- 
dered with twenty thoufand horfe into Bijapour, to depofc the 
fun of Adil, till he fliou Id make his fubmiffions in the Imperial 
prefencc. Amin, who was his father’s deputy in his high office, 
remained at eourt to carry on the bulinefsof that department. 

In the month of November of the year 1656, died Ali Murdan, 
the nominal captain-general of the Imperial forces, on his return 
from Agra to his province of Callimire. His defection from his 
lbvereign, the emperor of Perfia, and his delivering up the im- 
portant fortrefs ol Candahar, had highly recommended him to 
Shaw Jeh.in ; and he had abilities to keep the favour which lie 
had once acquired. The defigns of Shaw Sell againft his life,, 
were a fuliicicnt apology for his revolt from that prince; and 
the fidelity with which he ferved his benefador, is a proof 
that neeellity was tlic lole catife ot his treachery. Fie was ra- 
ther a dignified than a great character ; more fit for the fatigues 
ol the field than for the intrigues of the clofet. He was a faith- 
lul lcivant to his prince, a conllant and unlhaken friend, an adive 
and a gallant officer. A love of money, which did not amount to 
ablolute avarice, was the greatdl deled of his mind; but, were 
we to judge from the number of his dependants, he was pofiefled 
ot a generous difpofition. Being always ahfent from court in 

the 
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the government of various provinces, he had no opportunity ^ n. i s?-. 
for expending his vaft income; and he therefore amaifed trre *t v— — * 
wealth. The emperor became the heir of his fortune, which, in 
money and jewels, amounted to one million eight hundred and 
feventy-five thoufand pounds. 

Intelligence of the march of Tumla ilew before him to the y 1 

° J lhloiiij.ipour* 

kingdom of Bijapour. Ali, the vilier of the deceafcd Add, who 
had raifed the Ion of that prince to the throne, had forefeen 
the dorm which was now gathering over his head. He levied 
forces; he fortified his difmantled caftles and towns. Jumla, in the 
mean time, advanced to Brampour. Aurungzche joined him with 
his forces ; and, with his ufual affefted humility, pretended to liibmit 
himfelf to the command of his father’s vilier. That miniller, 
however, was too much attached to the intercfls of the prince to 
avail himfelf of his modelly ; and though Jumla bore the name of 
commander in chief, the orders of Aurungzebe were only ilTued 
and obeyed. The greateft harmony fub lifted between them ; for 
they reckoned this prefent expedition as a fortunate prelude to 
their future defigns. 

The rapid march of the Impcrialifts difconcerted the mcafurcs siepe of 
of Ali. He had colleaed an army, but it was too fmall and the 
troops too raw to nfquc the fortune of the field. He threw a 
numerous garrifon into Bider, which is one of the ftrongeft places 
in Hindoftan. With a body of cavalry he himfelf harafled the 
enemy, leaving the command at Bider to Jan Jiffi ; who had been 
thirty years governor of that important fortrels. Aurung/cbe 
arriving before Bider, reconnoitred it with great attention and 
•care. He forefaw the difficulty which would attend a fiege ; and 
he endeavoured, by bribes and large promifes, to corrupt the fide- 
lity of Jiffi. That old officer rejeaed his propofals with indig- 

nation 
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A. D. 16,-7. nation and difdain; and the prince, dcfpaiiing of fuccefs by in- 
trig uc, prepared to enfurc it by force : he accordingly made his 
approaches to Bider. 


Tint city t,lc twenty- feventh day of the (Tege, a mine being fprung, 

ut.cn, a practicable breach was made in the firft wall. Aurungzcbe, 
wiihing to make a lodgment within the wall, ordered an alfault. It 
happened that one of the principal magazines of the place was 
under a great bafiion in the lecond wall, oppofite to the breach. 
The belieged having expended all their granadoesand ammunition 
in repelling the attack, this magazine was thrown open, that they 
might fupply themfclvcs with mote. A rocket by accident fell 
near the door of the magazine, upon fome powder that had been 
fc.ittcrcd there in the confufion. It took fire, and communicating 
with the magazine, blew up the bafiion, which was covered with 
people, and deftroyed the^eateft part of the garrifon, who had 
been drawn together into that place to oppofe the enemy. The 
governor and his three fons were numbered among the dead. 
1 he alfailants, in the mean time, juffered confiderably from the 
cxplohon. The whole place was expofed. The Imperialifts took 
advantage of the confirmation of thefurviving part of the enemy. 
A thick darknefs, occafioned by the finoke and duft, covered 
liidcr: Aurungzcbe rufiied over the ruins; and when light 
began to appear, he found himfelf in the midft of the citadel. 
Though there was no refiftance, death ravaged all around him • 
lor even his authority could not appeafe, for foipe time, the rage 
of the troops. 


Ah, who had looked on Bider as impregnable, had depofited in 
that city the greatefi part of his young fovereign’s wealth ; and 
Aurungzebe acquired an immenfe treafure as well as an unex- 
peded reputation, from the capture of the place. The miniftcr, 

though 
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though (truck with the lofs of his ftrongeft fortrefs, did not give A D - 

all his hopes away. lie collected a numerous army of Aby (Tinian ' 11 — 'jj 

mercenaries under the walls of Kilburga; and placed the prince 

at their head. Aurungzebe defpifed the enemy too much to 

march againft him in perfon. He detached twenty thoufand 

horfe, under the command of Mohabet, toward Kilburga ; whilft 

he himfelf fat down before Kallian, which, after a fiege of X 

few weeks, fell into his hands. Mohabet, in the mean time, 

came to battle with Ali, and defeated his mercenary army with 

great daughter. Aurungzebe himfelf arrived in the camp foon 

after the battle, and inverted Kilburga, where the fugitives had 

taken refuge. 

Kilburga was large and well fortified. The garrifon was nu- and fubmits. 
tncrous, and made frequent fallics. Ti*y at length ifl'ued forth 
With their whole force, came to battle, and were driven back into 
into the city with great fiaughter. Thefe repeated efforts weak- 
ened thofe within; but one of the generals of young Add, who 
commanded a body of horfe, was very a<ftive in haraffing from 
without, the Imperial army. He cut off their convoys ; and a 
fcarcity prevailed in their camp. Aurungzebe, however, was not 
to be driven from his defigns. He carried on the fiege with un- 
abating diligence ; and, having made a practicable breach in the 
walls, he took Kilburga by affault on the eleventh of June 1657. 

Adil, led by his minifter Ali, threw himfelf at the feet of the 
•conqueror. The tribute of Bijapour was fixed at one million 
eight hundred and feventy-fivc thoufand pounds ; and a great Ann 
toward defraying the expencc of the war, was paid down by Adil. 

He, at the fame time, was obliged to give up his ftrongeft forts, 
and to fettle eftates upon fome of the adherents of Aurungzebe. 

That prince having changed the name of the city of Bider to that 
VOL. III. E‘ of . 
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ad. i^7- of Ziflerabad, or the City of Vi dory, returned in triumph to Bram* 
V | — y — f pour, the feat of his government. 

Plans con- Jumla, the vifier of tire empire, remained in the army during 
tween the die war againft hijapour. After the taking of Bider, the name 
Auningz! be. of Aurungzcbc appeared firft in the commiffion for commanding 
the army. The attachment and gratitude of Jumla to that prince, 
induced him to requeft the emperor to confer upon him the 
honour as well as the power in the expedition. The meafure 
befitlcs was favourable to their concerted plans of ambition. 
Shaw Jehan was now become aged ; and hisexceffes in veneryhad 
weakened his conftitution. The feene of ambition was not dis- 
tant ; and Aurungzebe, who had opened his whole foul to Jumla, 
had concerted all hie future incafures- with that lord: Orders, 
in the mean time, arriv*(fefQr the viiier to return to court. Hav- 
ing (worn fidelity and fecrecy to one another, the prince and the 
mi ni Her parted at the gates of Brampouc. 

tmperor falls On the feventeenth of September 1657, Shaw Jehan was fud.- 
dcnly feized, in the city of Delhi, with a. paralytic diforder, ac- 
companied with a violent flrangury.. He remained in a ftate of 
inlcnlibility for feveral days, and all hopes of his recovery vrt- 
niflicd. But by the copious bleeding preferred by his phyficians, 
he was at length relieved. His diforder, however, returned, 
though not with the fame violence; and, on the occafion, the 
cuflomary edid for the remillion of the taxes, due for the year* 
when the life of the emperor is in danger, was iffued, with the 
ufual formalities. Large fums were, at thefcme time, given to 
the poor, and to Fakiers of reputed fandity, for their prayers to 
Heaven for the recovery of Shaw Jehan. The mofques were 
wit i t ie devout; and the people ip general exprefled un- 
feigned 
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feigned grief at the danger of a monarch, under whole aufpidnus 
reign they -had enjoyed protedion and happinefs. All huf.ncfs 
was fufpended in Delhi. Sjlence prevailed over the whole place ; 
except when that filence was broken by anxious enquiries con- 
cerning the emperor s health. Shaw Jehtln was a ftranger to the 
intereft which he poflefled in the hearts of his fubjeds, till he fell 
into a difeafe which was thought mortal by all. 


a.d. .s- 7 . 

Kifo tZb; m 


The emperor being by his difoixlcr rendered incapable of giving 
any attention to bufmefs, the management of public affairs fell 
into the hands of Dara. His father had prepared for an accident 
which might occafion a fufpenfion of government. An edid had 
fome time before been iflued, bearing that the fignet of Dara 
fhould be confidered as equally valid yvith that of the emperor, 
through all the dominions of the houfe of Timur. The prince, 
however, till Shaw Jehan fell ill, madl^no ufc of this extraordi- 
nary power. When his father became infenfiblc, Dara mounted 
the throne. Warm, vehement, and precipitate, he aded the 
fovereign with too much violence. He iffued out a public order, 
that no perfon whatever fhould prefume, under pain of death, to 
hold any correfpondence with his brothers, upon the prefent 
pofiure of affairs. The agents of Aurungzebc and Morad at 
court, were feized, with their papers, and imprifoned. The mo- 
ney in their hands, on account of the princes, was locked up; 
and, in fhort, the whole conduct of Dara betrayed the moft vio- 
lent fufpicions of the defigns of his brothers. 


The fufpenfion of the vifier was among Dara*s firff ads of His violence* 
power. He fufpeded his fidelity, as being raifed to his office 
by the influence of Aurungzebe. An Indian prince, by the 
title of Rai Raian, was made temporary vifier; for thecommiffions 
4given by Dara were limited cxprefsly to the time of the empe- 

E e 2 ror’s 
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rnr’s illnefs. The prince, in 1 the mean time, ordered all the- 
nobles into the hall of prefence. He explained to them* with 
unfeigned tears, the hopelcfs condition of’ the emperor. He 
hinted the ambition of his brothers; and the dangers which 
would arife to the empire from a civil war. “ The emperor,” faid 
he, “more from an idea of jufticc, than from any fuperioraffe&ion 
to me, has appointed me his fucceffor in the throne; and I find, 
iji my own mind, no inclination to relinquilh what Heaven and 
my father have thrown into my hands. Thofe, therefore, who will 
fliowthc earlieftzealinmyfupportjfhall command my gratitude. Be 
explicit and open, as I always am ; and refolve to continue faithful. 
Such of you as owe favours to my brothers, will not ferve me with 
zeal. Let them, therefore, in their prudence, retire to their houfes. 
I want not their pretended fupport ; and I will not bear with their 
intrigues in favour of others.” The wifhes of the prince were 
commands. The lords, j %ho had eftates in Bengal, in Guzerat, 
and in the Dccan, the governments of Suja, Morad, and Aurung- 
zebe, to avoid fufpicion, confined themfelves at home. 

On the eighteenth of October, the emperor being much reco^ 
vered of his diforder, was placed by his fon in a barge, which was 
ordered gradually to fall down the Jumna to Agra. The army 
and court moved along the banks of the river, with flow marches, 
under the command ofDara; who, though he palled the moll of 
his time with his father, fpent the night always alhore. Several 
arrangements were made in the greater offices, during this pro- 
grels. Chilulla was fent back to the government of Delhi ; and 
Danifmund was turned out of his office of paymafter-general of 
the Imperial forces. Amin, the fon of Jumla, had found means 
to recommend himfelf to Dara ; and, notwithftanding that prince’s 
averfion to his father, the fon was raifed to the vacant office of 
Danifmund. 
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Tlie tour fronj Delhi was recommended to the emperor, for the 
re-eftablifhment of hia health ; and he gradually recovered on the 
way- On the 16th of November 1657, he arrived at a palace in the 
country near Agra, and he continued daily to mend, till the 7th of 
February 1658, on which day he entered Agra in perfect health. 
The populace, who had exhibited their affedion in filcnt forrow 
during his illnefs, crowded round him with tumultuous joy. His 
heart was opened at the fhouts of his people ; and he ordered con- 
fiderable fums to be diflributed among the poorer fort. The firft 
thing he did after his arrival in the Imperial palace, was to en- 
quire for Jumla, the late vifier. He was, however, told that, 
dUririg his illnefs, that lord had applied to him for leave to 
proceed to the Decan, and that the leave had been granted. He 
fent for Dara. The prince appeared before him ; and was fe- 
verely reprimanded, for difmifljng fo able a man from an office 
which demanded abilities. “ But Jumla',” faid he, “ mufl be dif- 
graced, fince you will have it fo. Dara is to be my fucceffor in 
the* throne ; and the authority of the heir of’tbe empire mufl not 
be diminifhed, by the refloration of men whom he has difmifled 


A* D. 

Hig. 1068. 

V- , A 

Recovers. 


in his difpleafure.” 


Dara had bellowed great attention and care on his father dur- Favour for T 
ing his illnefs. He fat often, for whole nights, by his fide ; and Dir1 ’ 
watched the very motion of his eye, to fupply him in all his wants. 

When the emperor was at the point of death, the prince dropt 
unfeigned tears ; and he could not iupprefs his joy when the firfl 
dawn of his father’s recovery appeared. But if Dara’s filial piety 
was great, the emperor’s gratitude was not lefs. He exhibited 
to his tbn unbounded teflimonies of his affection and regard. 

He raifed him to the honours of fixty thoufand horfe ; and, uv 
. one day, gave him jewels to the value of one hundred thoufand 
pounds, twelve hundred thoufand in fpecie, and an order upon ccr- 
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tain revenues to the amount of three millions more. Three hun- 
dred Arabian horfes, with rich furnitures, and a number -of 
elephant* were, at the fame time, bellowed on the prince by the 
lavifh hand of his father. “ He who prefers the life of an aged 
parent,” faid Shaw Jchan, “ to the throne of India, can never be 
fuificiently paid for his filial piety.” 

Though Dara laid down the name of authority at the recovery 
of his father, his influence was equ«d to a&ual power. Soliman 
Shek6, his eldeft fon, was appointed to the command of ten 
thoufand horfe, to fupprefe fome difturbances in the province 
of Allahabad ; his fecond fon, Cipper Shekd, was raifed to the 
government of Behar; and Bahadur was fent as the deputy of the 
prince, to manage the affairs of the province. The Rana, Jeflwint 
Singh, who adhered to the intereft of Dara, was raifed to a higher 
degree of nobility. All means were ufed to attach the affetions 
of the grandees to the heir-apparent. Jaffier Chan, knpwn long 
for his abilities, was placed in the high office of vificr; Mohabet 
was fent to the government of Cabul, on account of his hatred to 
Aurungzebc ; and the Rana, who had been faved from definition 
at the interceffion of Dara, was gratified with the rich and exten- 
five province of Malava. 


SHAW 
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CHAP. VI. 


Caufe of the civil war — Charafler of the Emperor’s fons — Dara 
— Suja — Aurungzlbe — Mordd — Suja takes the field — Defeated by 
Solimdn the fon of Dara — Mordd rebels in Guzerat — Aurungzebc 
in the Decan — Marches to Brampour — Battle of the Nirbidda — 
Preparations and obfinacy. of Dara — Oppofes Aitrungzebe— To- 
tally defeated near Agra— Ref cbtions . 

S HAW Jehan, after a reign of thirty years of profperity, found 
himfelf fuddcnly involved in trouble and misfortune. The 
flornrr had been long gathering : it was fordfeen, but nothing 
could prevent it ffdra falling. The emperor,. with abilities for 
bufinefs, was addicted to plcafurc ; and, though he was decifive 
in the prefent moment, he was improvident of the future. His 
affeftion for his fons was the fource of the calamities which {hook 
his empire. Pleafed with their promifing parts when, young, 
he furnifhed them with opportunities for exerting their talents 
in the cabinet, as well as in the field ; and when they became,, 
by their own merit, objects of public attention, it was dangerous, 
if not impracticable* to reduce them into private ftations. The 
unfettled fyftem of fucceflion to the crown, had rouzed their am- 
bition, and awakened their fears. They were to each other ob- 
jects of terror, as well as of envy. They all looked forward 

with, anxiety to the death of their father ; and each faw in that 

gloomy 
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gloomy point, either a throne or a grave. Their hopes and fears 
increafcd with their growing age. They had provided themfelvt ■; 
agaiuft tlie important event of his demife ; and when he was 
feezed with what was deemed a mortal difeafe, they broke forth 
at once from that li lent rd’pcCt, which their reverence for the 
perfon and authority of a parent had hitherto impofed on their 
minds. 

The means of ambition, which their refpedtive ranks in the 
empire had placed in the hands of each of the fons of Shaw 
Jchan, were great ; but their boldnefs to carry their fchemes into 
execution was greater {till. High-fpirited and intrepid, they 
wi/hed for no objeft which their natural courage durft not at- 
tempt to obtain : they were born for enterprize, and though be- 
yqnd meafure ambitious, they loved danger more than power. 
Each was poffefled of armies and of treafures : and, being 
rivals in fame as well as in influence, they loft all affection for one 
another, in the more violent pafiions of the mind. Dara, vefted 
with his claim of primogeniture, as well as with his father’s 
declaration in favour of hi® fucceffion, conftrued the ambition of 
his brothers into rebellion. Suja, in poffeffion of Bengal, was 
earned by his pride to the refolution of feizing the whole em- 
pire : Aurungzebc covered his ambition with motives of religion; 
and the vehement Morad arrogated all to himfelf by his courage. 
The figure which the brothers are to make in the fucceeding 

feenes, f eC ms to demand a delineation of their refpe&ive charac- 
ters. 

Dara, the eldeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was polite; in his eonver- 
fation, affable, open and free. He was eafy of ajccefs, acute in 
obfervation, learned, witty and graceful in all his adioo$. He 
pryed not into the fecrets of others; and hf? hftd 90 fecret him- 

felf, 
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felf, but what he difilaincd to hide. He came fairly upon mail* 
kind 5 he concealed nothing from them, and he cxpe&cd that 
faith vHiich he freely gave. Adivc, lively, and full of fire, he 
was perfonally brave; and he forgot misfortune in the vehe- 
mence of his mind ; which, ncgleding pad evils, looked forward 
to future good. Though elevated with fuccefs, he never was 
dejeded by- bad fortune ; and though no believer in a particular 
providence, he met with all the incidents of life as if they had 
been immoveably determined by Fate. In his public character, 
he was fometimes morofe, frequently haughty, always obflinatc, 
and full of pride. Self-fufficient in his opinions, he fcarcc could 
hear advice with patience ; and all he required of his friends was 
implicit obedience to his commands. But, with this appear- 
ance of ill*nature, he was in his difpofition humane and kind ; 
for though he was often paffionate, his rage was not dcftru&ive ; 
and it paifed fuddenly away without leaving a trace of malice 
behind. In his private chara&er Dara was, in every refpect, un- 
exceptionable. He was an indulgent parent, a faithful huiband, 
a dutiful fon. When he returned at night to his family, the 
darknefs which had ‘covered his brotv, throughout the day, was 
difpelled ; his countenance was lightened up with joy, and his 
whole convcrfation difplayed a peculiar ferenity and benevolence 
of difpofition. Though no enemy, from principle, to pleafure, 
Jie was naturally virtuous; and he filled up his leifure time with 
ftudy, inftead of thofe enervating indulgences, whicli render the 
princes of the Eaft effeminate. 

Suja was humane in his difpofition, averfe to cruelty, an enemy 
to oppreflion. In the execution -of juftice, he had no refpedt of 
peribns but when the natural tendernefs of his difpofition gave 
his mind a bias toward the unfortunate. Though honed, like 
his brother Dara, he was not fo open and free, He never told a 
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falfchood ; but he did not always tell the whole of the truth. He 
was more tranquil, more clofe and referved than Dafa.; and he 
was more fitted for the intrigues of party, and that management 
which is necefiary to dired the various pafliotts of men to one 
point. He was generous to his friends ; he did not, difdaiu to 
hear their advice, though he for the mod part followed his own 
judgment of things. He was fond of pomp and magnificence ; 
and much addided to the pleafurcs of the haram. Graceful and 
adive in his own perfon, he loved in women that complete fymr 
metry of limbs which rendered himfelf the favourite of the fex 5 
and he fpared no expence in filling his feragUo with ladies re- 
markable for their beauty and accomplifhments. In their fociety 
he fpent too much of his time; but the warmth of his conftitu- 
tion did not make him negled the necefiary affairs of life. Dur- 
ing his long government of Bengal, he won the affedions of 
the people by the foftnefs of his manners, and his exad and ri- 
gorous execution of juftice ; and the country flourifhed in com- 
merce and agriculture, under the protedion which he invariably 
gave to induftry. In battle he was brave ; nor was he deftitute 
of the talents necefiary for a general ; and we much attribute 
his misfortunes in the field to the effeminacy of hU troop9, 
more than to his own want of condud. 


or Aurung- The charader of Aurungz^be differed in every refped from 
thole of his elder brothers. Deftitute of that graceful appear- 
ance of perfon which rendered them popular as foon as feen, he 
acquired by addrefs that influence over mankind, which nature 
had on them bellowed. In difpofition ferious and- melancholy, 
he eftablilhed an opinion of the folidity of his underloading, 
«yen among thofe who had no opportunity of being acquainted 
with his great talents. Pliant and accommodating in his man- 
ner, he gaihed mankind by flattering their pride; and he wrapt 

up 
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up hi* behaviour in fuch plaufibility, that they attributed his at- A D - ,6 5 8 - 
tentron to their own ment, more than to his defigns. His com- ■ - - / 

mon converfation turned always on trifles. In affairs of moment 
he was referved, crafty, and full of diffimulation. Religion, the 
great engine of political impoftors, he profeffed in all its feverity. 

With it he deceived the weak, and awed into a kind of reverence 
for his perfon, the greateft enemies of his power. Though not 
remarkable for humanity, he did not naturally delight in blood ; 
but ambition was his darling paffion, and before it vanilhed all 
the fofter feelings of the foul. Fear, which renders other tyrants 
cruel, had no place in his breaft ; but that provident caution, 
which wifhe8 to ftiut up every accefs to danger, made him care- 
lefs about the lives of his rivals. He had a particular talent for 
kindling diffentions among thofe who oppofed his defigns ; and 
his art and cunning were more deftrudtive to his enemies than his 
fword. 

Morsld, the youngeft fon of Shaw Jehan, was by conftitution of MorAd. 
lively and full of fire. With too much levity for bufinefs, he 
gave up his time to mirth, action and amufement. He delighted 
in the chace 5 he was more fond of battle than of war. In rid- 
ipg, in bending the bow, in throwing the lance, he met with 
few that could equal him in the armies which he commanded ; 
and he was more defiroUa of carrying the palm in the manly ex- 
ercifes of the field, than in the intrigues of the cabinet. He 
defpifed all cabals : he gloried in keeping nothing fecret. He 
thought it beneath his dignity to command mankind by art; and 
he openly profeffed, that he difdained to owe diftindlion to any 
thing but the fword. “ To poflefs a throne by the will of a pa- 
rent, to owe it to birth,” faid Morad, “ is unworthy ot a great 
prince ; and had not my brother lupported his pretenfions to the 
crown by arms, I would difdain to wear it." In battle his foul 
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A. D. 1053. was a ftranger to fear ; he wa’s even an cnthufiaft in his love of 

v — t danger, and flaughter was his favourite paftime. . In peace he 

was mild, though proud, liberal, , affable and' humane. But his 
very virtues were weaknefs ; and his fate furnilhes a melancholy 
proof, that an open generofity of fpirit is never a match for hy- 
pocrify and deceit. His fplendid qualities, however,, rendered him 
popular in the army ; and Aurungzebc, notwkhftanding his fupe- 
riority of parts, owed, at laft, his fuccefs over Morad, as much, at leal} 
to accident as to his known talents, Such were the illufirious conn 
petitors for the throne of their father. 


Suja takes 
the field. 


Suja, wIk) had poflefled the government of Bengal for many 
years, was the firft who appeared in the field, upon receiving in- 
telligence of the dangerous illnefs of Shaw Jehan. He excufed 
his mcafures by the violence of Dara. He was informed, that 
he had nothing to expert from his brother ffiould he poffefe the 
throne, but imprifonment, or even death; and he affirmed, that 
ncceffity had rendered rebellion lawful. The refources which 
Suja poflefled, promifed fuccefs to his enterprife. He had accumula- 
ted treafure, and levied an army ; and, though his agent at court 
tranfmitted to him accounts of his father's recovery, he afferted 
not to credit the intelligence. When he pitched his tent in the 
field, he iffued out a manifefto, which bore that Shaw Jehdn was 
dead ; and that there were violent fufpicrons of Dara’s being 
acceffary to his death. Though he received letters from the hands 
ot Ins father, announcing his recovery, he alledged that they were 
a forgery by Dara to amufe him, and to divert him from his in- 
tentions of revenging the death of the emperor on the parricide. 

by ** **" » — ** 
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Dara had the earlicft intelligence of the defigns of his brother ; a. d. i6*g. 
and he made the neceflary preparations againft him. His fon , Hig \ 10fr ^. 
Soli man, had marched with ten thoufand horfe, to quell fomc hy 

difturban'ces in the province of Allahabad. Dara ordered a rein- shek0 ' 
forccment to fall down the Jumna, and to join Soliman. Raja Joy 
Singh" and Deberc Chan commanded the detachment, and they 
had pofilive inftrudions, after joining the prince, to flop the pro- 
grefs of Suja to the capital with the fword. The emperor, how- 
ever, repented of ordfrs procured from him by the violence of 
Dara. He was averfe to a civil' war ; and he lent fccrct direc- 
tions to Joy Singh to endeavour to induce Suja to return to 
his government of Bengal. Thefe dire&ions were fcarce dis- 
patched to the Raja, when advices arrived at court that the prince 
Morad, who commanded in the kingdom of Guzerat, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the army ; that the receiver-general of the 
Imperial revenues, in oppofing the ufurpation, had been flain in 
battle ; and that Morad, having ncgociated a confiderable loan 
with the bankers of Ahmedabad, had coined money in his own 
name. 

The intelligence of this fecond rebellion haflened Suja in his Suj.a furpriz- 
meafures. He wiflied to be the firfl: of the competitors who 'amp,*”* 
fhould arrive at the capital ; and he therefore moved his camp 
to Benaris. When he was bufy in conftfuding a bridge of 
boats for crofling the Ganges, Soliman appeared in fight on 
the oppofite fhore with his army. A negociation was fet on 
foot with Suja by Joy Singh ; and it was at laft agreed, that 
the prince fhould return to his government, and difband his 
army. The attive fpirit of Soliman did not relilh this precarious 
pacification. Joy Singh, without his participation, had fettled the 
terms with Suja ; and he did not think himfelf bound by a truce, 
in which he had no hand. He changed his ground, and moved a 

few 
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A- D. >«*«. few miles up the Ganges. The river by an extraordinary 
Hig io ^ bought was remarkably low. Soliman, to the aAoniflunent of 
every body, difeovered a ford by which the cavalry could pafs. 
The circumftance was too favourable to the inclinations of the 
prince, not to be turned to immediate advantage. In the night 
he forded the river ; and, when day-light appeared, fell fuddenly 
on Suja’s camp. 

and defeated. Suja, who confidered the Ganges aa an infuperable harrier, per- 
mitted himfelf to be completely furprized. The Ihouts of the 
army, the clafhing of i'words firft rouzed him from fleep. He 
darted from his bed, feized his arms, rufhed forth, and mounted 
his horfe. When he looked round him, he beheld nothing but 
confufion and terror, and (laughter and flight. His voice was 
not heard in the tumult j and if heard, it was not obeyed. The 
crowd around him was great ; but his army was too much agi- 
tated by fear to be reduced to any form. As no man could truft 
to another, each endeavoured to provide for his own fafety by 
flighty The (laughter of thofe who flood, retarded the enemy in 
their purfuit of the fugitives. Suja, with fome of his officers, 
fought with courage ; but they were driven into the river ; and 
the prince with great difficulty made his efcape in a canoe, and 
fell down the ftream without flopping, tell he readied Mongeer. 
Soliman, after his vidtory, marched into Bengal, and befieged Suja 
in the fort of Mongeer. But we muft turn our attention to ano- 
ther quarter of the empire. 

Aurungzebe Aurungzebe, as has been already related, returned to 
hear, of his Brampour after having finiflied the war in Tellingana. He did 
not continue long in that city. He took up his refidence in a 
town in the neighbourhood of Dowlatab^d, which he had re- 
built, and called after his own name Aurungabad. In this place 

he 
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he received the firft news of his father’s illhcfs; but three A , D - 

Hi£ ic6d. 

months relapfed before he heard any further intelligence from 1 — > 

court. Dara, who was refolved to eftablifh himfelf firmly on the iiinefs. 
throne in cafe of the demife of his father, had placed guards 
on all the ferries and highways ; at the fame time i (Tiling orders 
to all the officers of the cuftoms, and the commanders of diftrifts, 
to Hop all letters and travellers. Thefe circumftances induced Au- 
rungz^be to believe that his father was dead; and he began 
to levy forces for his own fecurity. in the midft of his pre- 
parations, letters were received from Morud, who commanded in 
Guzerat. That prince informed Aurungzebe that Dara had 
ufurped the throne, and was taking meafures for cutting off his 
brothers. He therefore’ propofed that they fliould join in their 
own defence. Aurungzebe embraced Morad’s propofal with joy. 

He knew his own fuperior abilities, which were more than a 
match for the open valour of Morad ; and he hoped, that if by* 
his affiftancc he could defeat Dara, his own way to the thron'e- 
would be paved. A negociation with Mor&d was opened, and the 
preparations for war continued. 

Jumla, who. had been difmifled from tlie office of vifier by Dara, Gains out 
arrived in the mean time from Agra in the Decan. Shaw Jehan 
having difapproved of that lord’s being turned out of his di- 
partment, endeavoured to gratify him in fdme other way ; and 
had, for that purpofe, given him the command of a confiderable 
body oftrdops, to reduce fome places which (fill held out in the 
lately conquered provinces. Dara, who Wa9 jealous of Jumla s 
known attachment to Aurungzebe, kept his family in thc.capital as 
the hoftages of his faith. Jumla, pitching his camp in the 
neighbourhood of Aurangabad, was informed of Aurungzebe s 
preparations for war. He fent him a mefiage, informing him 
that the emperor was recovered, and had refumed the reins of go- 

0 vciumcnt. 
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A p. i^; s * vernmcnt. The prince, aftonilhcd at the coldnefsof Jumla, f$nt 

c-L, — j to demand a conference: but that lord, fearing the fpies of 
Dara who were difperfed over the camp, refufed torwait upon a 
man, who was arming againft his fovereign. ' " ■■ •’ 

|ujn!a Aurungzebe penetrated into the caufe. of this captious, con- 

duct. He knew that he was, attached to his intereft;yand that 
it was only the fear of Dara’s refentment againft^js family, pre- 
vented him from joining with alacrity in his own views. He 
therefore had recourfe to art. Mahommed Mauzim, the fecond 
fon of Aurungzebe, was a great favourite with Jumla. That 
prince was lent to vifit him with proper inftruiflions from his fa- 
ther. Mauzim, who was then about feventeen years of age, pof- 
fefled a part of Aurungzebe’s addrefs. He waited upon Jumla 
in his tent, without any previous notice, and was received with 
great kindnefs and diftin&ion. - When night was coming on, 
Jumla put the prince in mind of the time; and Mauzim told 
him, that having waited upon him without either the permif- 
fion or knowledge of his father, he was afraid of returning 
without the cuflomary honour of being attended by the per- 
fon to whom he had paid the vifit. Jumla, who was alham- 
cd of being defe&ive in point of politenefs, agreed to accom- 
pany Mauzim home. When they came to the prince’s apart- 
ment, Jumla fignified his intention of returning; he was, 
however, perfuaded to enter. Mauzim retired, and his father ap-, 
peared. He carneftly infilled, that Jumla with the army under his 
command, Ihould join in his defigns upon the throne. That lord 
excufed himfelf, on account of his family, who were in the hands 
ol Dara. It was at length ageeed, that the perfon of Jumla Ihould 
he leized ; and an order ilTued for confifcating all his effedfs; 
This expedient fecurcd him the refentment of both par- 
ties ; and a door of reconciliation was left open, whichever 

fide 
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fide fliould prevail. The troops, loan after the imprifonment of }-V. 
their general, joined the flandard of Aurungzebe. > 


On the fixteenth of February 1658, Aurungzebe marched from v.i>.ir, 
Aurungabad with twelve thoufand horfe ; leaving his lecond ion u ) ny > at,„d. 
Mauzim with a fuflicient force for the protection of the Decan, 
from whence lie intended to derive his fupplics for the war. 

Nijabut Chan, defeended in a direct line from Timur, com- 
manded his vanguard, and took the rout of Brampour. He him- 
fclf followed with the main body, and arrived on the firft of 
March at that place. He remained at Brampour near a month, 
for an anfwer to the difpatehcs which he had feat to Guzcrat to his 
brother. His propofals to that prince were fo obvioufly hypo- 
critical, that only the open fpirit of Morad, who, being full 
of lionefty himfelf, fufpe&ed no guile in others, could be for a 
moment deceived. He profeffed in his letters, that lie had al- 
ways been his affectionate friend ; that Dara, from his natural 
weaknefs, was incapable of holding the reins of government, be- 
fides that he was from principle indifferent about all religion ; 
that Suja, with abilities little fuperior to Dara, was a heretic, 
and by confequence unworthy of the crown. “ As for me,” con- 
tinues Aurungzebe, “ I have long fince dedicated myfelf to the 
fervicc of God. I defirc only for that fafety and tranquillity, 
which fuits the fervency of my devotion. But I will with my 
poor abilities affift Morad to take poffcflion of a feepter, which 
the united willies of the people of Hindoftan have already placed 
in his hand. Morid may then think of his faithful Aurung/xbc, 
and aflign him a quiet retreat, for paffing the remainder of Ins 
life in the aufterities of religion.” 

Morad, who, with his fplendid qualities, was felf-conccitcd and ]Iis manage- 
vain, aferibed Aurungzebe’s moderation to his own fuperior 
Vol. III. G S merit * 
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A. I). iM- merit. He wrote back to his brother, that he was ready to join 
l,l m with all his forces; and, for that purpofe, was preparing to 
march from Ahmed abiul. On the twcnty-fecond of March, Au- 
rufig/ibe having received the difpatchcs of Morad, left the city of 
Brampour, and took the rout of Ugcin, where the brothers had 
preconcerted to join their forces. Arriving on the banks of the 
Nirbidda, lie was informed that the Maraja, Jeflwint Singh, had, 
on the part of Dara, taken polTeflion of Ugcin, with feventy 
thoufand horfe. He was beyond meafure'aftonifhed, that the 
enemy had not fenta part of his army to guard the paflage of the 
river, which might have flopt his progrefs. He, however, with 
his fmall force durft not crofs it ; and he encamped on theoppo- 
fitc banks in anxious expectation of the arrival of Morad. 

Oppofoj at The Maraja, inftead of attacking Aurungzebe with a force 
that proinifed a certain vidory, when he had advanced within 
ten miles of the rebels, took poffeffion of a woody hill, on the 
top of which there was an extenfive plain. In this place he in- 
trenched his army ; and contented himfelf with detaching fly- 
ing fquadrons to awe the enemy from eroding the river. The 
condud of the Maraja, who was perfonally brave, proceeded 
in a great mcafure from his pride and arrogance. He was 
heard to fay, That he waited for the jundion of the brothers, 
that he might in one day triumph over two Imperial piiinces. 
Aurungzebe owed his fafety to this unaccountable folly. His 
fmall army, when he arrived on the banks of the Nirbidda, was 
lo much fatigued with the march, and fpent with the cxceflive 
heat of the weather, that he might be routed by an inconfi- 
derable force. 

* 

Joined by A few days after Aurungzebe’s arrival at the Nirbidda, the van 
of Morad’s army entered his camp. When they were firft feen, 


on 
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on a fifing ground near the army of Aurungzcbe, the enemy llruck 
his tents, and advanced toward the banks of the river. Aurung- 
zebe difpatclred a meflenger to hafl.cn Morad, who was Hill about 
fifteen miles diftant. He himfelf, in the mean time, rdolvcd to 
take the prefent opportunity to pafs the river, which by the late 
extreme drought had become fordable. He placed, therefore, his 
artillery, which was worked by fome Frenchmen in his fcrvice, 
on a rifing ground, and entered the river in columns, under his 
own fire. The Maraja, trufting to the height of the banks and 
his advanced-guard, who were already engaged with the enemy, 
contented himfelf with drawing up his army in order of battle at 
a diftance. Aurungzcbe, having forced the paflage of the river, 
encamped on its bank; and the next day he was joined by Mo- 
rad, who had left his army on their march. The brothers, alter 
a long conference, refolvcd to attack the enemy by the dawn of 
the morning; whilft orders were lent to the lorces ol Morad, 
who were not yet arrived, to hold thcmfelves in readincl's for ac- 
tion. 

The Maraja, by his fcouts, being apprifed of the motions of the 
rebels, was ready to receive them. He drew up, before day-light, 
his army in order of battle, to be ready to accommodate his dilpo- 
fitions afterwards to the appearance of the enemy’s line. He ac- 
cordingly began the adion with the Mogul cavalry, but thefe were 
foon repulfed by the veteran troops of Aurungzcbe. The Maraja, 
who forefaw the difeomfiture of the Moguls, lhcwod behind them 
the front of thirty thoufand of his native troops the Rajaputs, in 
whom he chiefly confided. Aurungzcbe, upon feeing this iormi- 
dablc body, drew back from the purfuit, and reilored his line. 
The Maraja advanced with impetuolity, and the prince met him 
■half way. Vhe fhock was extremely violent ; and the rebels were 

•on the point of giving way, when Morad, with his troops, jult 
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arrived on the field, attacked 'the enemy in flank. The vic- 
tory was (hatched from the hands of the Rajaputs : their prince 
difdained to fly. The wings were broken and ruined; but the 
center, animated by the prefence of their prince, flood its ground. 
Slaughter and danger increafed every moment. Morad was irre- 
fiflible on the right flank; and Aurungzebe, who had been on the 
point of retreating, advanced again to the charge. The Rajaputs 
behaved with their ufual bravery ; but they were furrounded on all 
ildcs. The adion became mixed and undiftinguilhed. Friends 
were milhken for foes, and foes for friends. Uncertainty would 
have fu (pended the fword, but fear made it fall every where. 
About the fetting of the fun, the field, covered with ten thoufand 
dead bodies on the fide of the enemy, was left to Aurungzebe and 
Morad. The Maraja, after the battle was over, drove his chariot, 
by way of bravado, quite round the army of the vidors; and 
when it was propofed to Aurungzebe that a party flioukl be de- 
tached in purfuit of that prince, <c No,” he replied, “ let the 
wounded boar have time to fly.” 

The bad fucccfs of the Maraja proceeded not more from his own 
folly, than from the addrefs of Aurungzebe. That prince had his 
cmiflarics in the Imperial camp, who inlinuated to the rigid Ma-- 
hommedans, that fliould the Maraja prevail, their religion would 
he at an end in India. The Moguls accordingly made but a 
faint rcfifiancc; and the whole weight of the adion fell upon the 
Rajaputs. Th*c Maraja, after his defeat, was afhamed to appear at 
court. He retreated to his own country; but his wife, a woman 
of a mafeuline fpirit, difdained to receive a lnifband not covered 
with vidory. She (hut the gates of her caftle againft him. He 
in vain remonftrated, that, though unfuccefsful, . he had fought 
with the bravery of his anccftors, as appeared from the number of 
the (lain. “ The flain,” faid (lie, “ have left Jeflwint without an 
G exeufe. 
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excufe. To be defeated is no new thing among the Marajas, but 
to furvivc a defeat is new. Del'cended from their blood, adopted 
by marriage into their houfc, they left their glory in the hands of 
Jeflwint, and he has tarnilhed it with flight. To be the meffenger 
of the ruin of his armies, to Jhow the world that he fears death 
more than difgrace, is now become the employment of my huf- 
band. But I have no hulband. It is an impoftor that knocks at 
our gates. Jeflwint is no more. The blood of kings could not 
furvive his lofs of fame. Prepare the funeral pile ! I will 
join in death my departed lord.” To fuch a pitch of enthu- 
flafln had this woman carried her ideas of valour. She herfclf 
was the daughter of the late Rana, and Jeflwint was of the 
fame family. He, however, prevailed upon her to open the gate 
of the caftlc, by promifing that he would levy a new army, and 
recover from Aurungzebe the glory which he had loft to that 
prince. 

The princes, after their vidory over the Maraja, entered Ugein 
in triumph. Morad, who loved battle as a paftime, was unwill- 
ing to ftop in that city; but Aurungzebe convinced him that it 
was neccflary to refrelh the troops tor a lew days, after the fa- 
tigues of a long march, and the toils ot an obftinatc adion. He 
at the lame time informed him, that time ihould be given to their 
vidory to work upon the fears of the enemy. “ Befides,” faicl 
Aurungzebe, “ there arc thirty thoufand men in the army of 
Dara, whom I intend to gain over to my intcrcft before we fhall 
again engage.” The true caul'e of this delay was a want of in- 
formation of the real ftatc of the court of Agra. If Dara was the 
fovereign, Aurungzebe had no doubt of carrying all before him, 
on account of the unpopularity of that prince among the nobility;, 
but if the reins of government had reverted into the hands of 
Shaw Jehlto, who was, in a manner, adored both by the army and 
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the people, he was lure that evert his own troops would defert him 
in a day of battle. He had fent privately exprefles to his friends 
at Agra, and he waited for their return. 

The news of the battle near the Nirbidda arrived, in the mean 
time, at court. Dara was enraged at the Moguls, from whofe 
cowardice or perfidy the rebels derived their fuccefs. The empe- 
ror himfclf was perplexed beyond mcafure. He was fcnlible of 
the determined refolution of his rebel fons : he dreaded the 
violence of Dara. He faw nothing but misfortune before him, 
and ionic dreadful calamity hanging over himfclf and his family. 
The eager preparations of Dara for another battle, alarmed 
him as much as the approach of the rebels. A vidory would 
make Dara mailer ot the empire : a defeat would throw himfclf 
into the hands of thofc whom he oppofed. His mind flew 
from one refolution to another, and he could fix on none. The 
prolpcd was gloomy before him ; and feeing no point on which 
he could reft his hopes, he leff all to chance. 

Dara, with the natural adivity and vehemence of his temper, 
prepared, with redoubled vigour, for the field. Fie palled like a 
flame through the capital, and kindled thoufands into an eagernefs 
equal to his own. When the firft news of the defeat of the Maraja 
came to court, Dara fent an exprefs to his fon Soliman, who be- 
fieged Suja in Mongeer. He deft red him to make the belt terms 
which the urgency of the times would admit with Suja, and to 
return to Agra by forced marches. A negociation was opened ac- 
cordingly with the befieged prince. His neceffities made him 
liften, with eagernefs, to a treaty. Solim&n, in the name of the 
emperor, reinftated him in the government of Bengal, after hav- 
ing exaded from him a folemn promife of faking no farther part 
in the war. Fie himfelf marched, night and day, to reinforce his 

5 father ; 
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father; and had he arrived in time, Aurungzcbe might have given 
his hopes to the wind. Soliman was then in the twenty-iixth 
year of his age; graceful in his perfon, and vigorous in his mind. 
Nature feemed to have formed him for war. lie was brave in 
a&ion, fedate, and poffefling himfelf in the greateft dangers. lie 
was generous in his difpoiition, liberal in his fentiments, pleafing 

to his friends, humane to his enemies. He poffefled the fire and 

/ 

warmth of Dara without his weaknefles; the prudence of Aurung- 
z£be without his mcannefs and deceit. 

The Imperial army, in the mean time, marched out of Agra 
under the conduit of Dara. The emperor became more and more 
perplexed, as matters approached to a decifion. lie knew that 
the nobles loved not Dara: he knew that the belt troops were 
abfent with Soliman. One expedient only remained, and that, if 
followed, would have infured fucccfs. He ordered the Impe- 
rial tent to be pitched without the walls; declaring, that he 
would take the field in perfon againft the rebels. His friends faw 
an end to his troubles in this refolution. His own army to a man 
would die in defence of his power ; and even the troops of Au- 
rungzebe and Morad had openly declared, that they would not draw 
their fwords againft Shaw Jehan. The infatuation of Dara pre- 
vented his father’s defigns. He had recourfc to intreaty, and 
when that failed, to commands. The emperor, whofe intellects 
had been in fomc meafurc impaired by his illnels, was, at firft, 
fhocked at the obftinacy of Dara. That prince, whofe filial piety 
was even greater than his ambition, waited upon his father. He 
threw himlelf at his feet, andcarneftly requefted that he would not 
endanger his health by taking the field ; as, upon his life, the 
profperity of the empire depended, in days of fo much trouble. 
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The emperor, having yielded to the intreaties of Dara, conjured 
him, though bent on war, to avoid coming to a&ion till the arri- 
val of his foil. The malignity of his fate prevailed alfo over this 
advice. He laid not a word to his father ; but his countenance 
exprefled chagrin and difeontent. “ Then go, my foil,” fai<l 
.Shaw Jehan, “ but return not without vi&ory to me. Misfor- 
tune leems to darken the latter days of your father; add not to 
his grief by prelenting yourfelf before him in your diftrefs, left 
he may be induced to fay, That prudence, Us well as fortune, 
were wanting to Dara.” The prince had fcarce parted with his 
father, when news arrived of the march of the rebels from 
the city of Ugein. Dara placed himfelf immediately at the head 
of the army, which confided of one hundred thoufand horfc, with 
a thoufand pieces of cannon. He advanced haftily to the banks 
of the river Chunbul, which is twenty miles from Agra. A ridge 
of mountains, which extend thcmfelves to Guzerat, advance into 
the plain country, along the Chunbul, to wuthin twenty-five miles 
of the river Jumna; and this pafs Dara occupied with ftrongdincs, 
llrengthcncd by redoubts, which were mounted with artillery. 


Au i nngzchc 
tutus the rear 
of t lie Impe- 
rial army, 
June i. 


Dara had not long remained behind his lines, when the princes, 
on the firft of June, appeared on the oppofite bank of the Chun- • 
bul, and pitched their camp within fight of the Imperial army. 
Aurungy.cbc reconnoitred the fituation of the enemy, but he was 
not to be forced. His army confifted not of forty thoufand men; 
and they were fatigued with the heat of the weather and the length 
of their march. But there was no time to be loft. Soliman, co- 
vered with laurels, was approaching fall with the flower of the 
Imperial army, to fupport his father’s caufe. No hopes prefented 
themfelves to Aurungzebe;'and he became, of a fudden, fullcn, 
melancholy, and perplexed. To retreat was ruin : to advance de- 
ftruttion. He was loft in fufpence. Morad, with his ufual love 

of 
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-of arduous undertakings, was for forcing the lines ; but a letter 
from Shaifta, the fon of Afiph JAh, and who was third in com- 
mand in the Imperial army, broke off that meafure, by prefenting 
a better to the brothers. This treacherous lord informed Au- 
rungz£be, that to attempt the lines would be folly, and that the 
only means left him was to leave his camp (landing to amufe 
Dara, and to march through the hills by a bye-road, which 
two chiefs, who were directed to attend him in the evening, 
would point out. The princes clofed with the propoial. The 
guides joined them in the evening, and they decamped with the 
greateft filence, leaving their tents, baggage, and artillery under a 
ftrohg guard, who were to amufe the enemy. The army moved 
about thirty miles that night; and the next day they were difeo- 
vered by the fcouts of Dara, in full march toward Agra. 

Dara decamped From his lines with precipitation, leaving the 
greater part of his cannon behind him. By a forced march he 
between the enemy and the capital ; and on the fourth of 
Jifihe he prefented hintfelf before the rebels. On the morning of the 
fifthj the prince ordered the army to be formed in order of battle. 
‘Ruftum Chan, an experienced general from Tartary, marfliallcd 
the field. The artillery was placed in the front, joined together 
With chains to prevent the paflage of the cavalry of the enemy. 
Behind thft artillery flood a number of camels, mounted with fmall 
fwivels, which the riders of each camel, without lighting, could 
charge and difeharge with eafe. In the rear were drawn up the 
mufqueteers In three lines ; and the two wings were formed of 
the cavalry, armed with bows and arrows together with iabres. 
One third of the cavalry formed the referve behind the lines, 
Dara placed himfelf in the center, mounted on a lofty elephant, 
from which he could command a view of the field. The treache- 
rous Shaifta took. the command of the right wing; and that of the 
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left was deftined by Dara for Ruftum. That officer, who was ac- 
knowleged the moll experienced commander in Hindoftan, was 
actually at the head of the army. He bore the commiflion of cap- 
tain-general, and all orders were iflued by' bini. He reprefented 
to Dara, before the adion commenced, that he intended to place 
himfelf at the head of the referve in the rear, where he might di- 
red the movements of the field, and ifliie out his orders as thccir- 
cumftances of affairs might require. “ My poft,”faid Dara, “ is 
in the front of battle ; and I exped that all tny friends fhall par- 
take of my danger, if they wifh to (hare the glory which 1 hope 
to obtain.” The generous and intrepid fpirit of Ruftum was of- 
fended at this refledion. He anfwered with a ftern countenance 
and a determined tone of voice, “ The- front of battle has been 
always my poft, though I never contended for an- empire; and if 
I wifhed to change it to-day, it was from an anxiety for the for- 
tune of Dara.” The prince was ftruck with the impropriety of 
his own condud. He endeavoured to perfoade Ruftum to remain, 
at the head of the referve; but he went, beyond hearing, and 
placed himfelf in the front of the left wing. 

Aurungzebe, on the other hand, having marfhalled his army inr 
to order of battle, requefted of Morad to take the command of the 
center. He committed the left wing to his fon Mahpmmed, and 
he placed himfelf on the right. Morad was aftonifhed,and pleafed 
at the cafe with which Aurungzebe afligned to him the poft; of ho- 
nour. But the crafty prince had two reafons for his condud.. 
Morid was haughty, he had affumed the Imperial titles, and 
though, out of a pretended complailance to his father, he had laid 
them down, he looked forward with undeviatmg ardour to the 
throne. It was not the bufinefe of Aurungzebe to offend him at 
this critical juodure. But his other reafon was equally prudent. 
Ruftum commanded the left wing of the enemy; and he wap the 

moft 
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rnoft renowned general of the times. He had palled many years 
in the fervice of the Tartars and Perfians, being bred up to the 
the field from his youth, in which he had always eminently dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf. He had been prefent in one hundred general 
a&ions; he was habituated to danger, and perfed mailer of his 
own mind in- the moft defperate fituations. Aurungzebe there- 
fore could not truft the experience of Ruftum, againll the con- 
dud of any but his own. 

Both lines: began now to move from wing to wing ; and the ar- 
tillery opened on both fides. Ruftum advanced, on the left, with 
a fiafty pace, directing the march of his troops by the motion of 
his fword. Aurungzebe ordered a, part of his artillery to point 
toward Ruftum 5 and that general received a cannon-ball in his 
breaft* when he had advanced within five yards of the enemy. 
The whole wing ftopt at the fall of Ruftnm : but Sitterfal, one of 
the chiefs of the Rajaputs, at the head of five thoufand horfe, fell 
ip, fword in hand, with Aurungzebe. Shaw Mahommed, who 
commanded under the prince, oppofed the Rajaputs with great 
bravery. A lharp conflid enfued ; and the Rajaputs began to file 
off, when their leader engaged perfonally with Shaw Mahom- 
med. The Rajaputs ftrovc to cover their chief, but in vain; he 
was. cut down by the fabre of Mahommed. The whole wing fell 
into^lifprder, but did not fly; and a promifeuous daughter cover- 
ed the ffekl with dead. 

mounted on hi* elephant, in the mean time advanced with 
the center. He was obferved by his army to look over all the line, 
and they gathered courage from his intrepid demeanor. A part oi 
the enemy’s artillery was oppofed to the very point where Dara 
advanced. A heavy fire was kept up, and his fquadron fell into 
a kind qf diforderj but when he waved his hand for them to ad- 
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vance, they refumed their ranks,' and followed him with ardour.. 
Before he could come to blows with the enemy, a fecond volley 
occa honed a fecond difordcr. He however ftood up on his ele- 
phant, and, without any change in his countenance, called out 
with a loud voice to advance with fpeed. He himfelf, in the mean 
time, fell in with the firft line of Morad. He rulhed through with 
his elephant, and opened a- way for his horfc, who, preffing into 
the heart of the enemy, commenced a great Haughter* . 

The whole center under Morad was broken, and the prince 
himfelf was covered with wounds. He endeavoured to lead his 
troops again to the charge; but they were deaf to his coirimands. 
He ordered his elephant to be driven among the thickeft of the 
enemy ; being determined to fall with his fortune, or, by a brave- 
example, to re-animate his flying troops with hopes of recovering 
the day. His boldncfs was attended with fuccefs; His fquadron 
feeing the enemy furrounding their prince, were afhamed of their 
terror, and poured around him. Arib Dafs, an Indian chief, 
thrice ftrove to reach Morad with his fword ; but he did not fucceed', 
on account of the height of the elephant. He, however, cut the pil- 
lars which fupported the roof of the Amari or caftle, which falling 
upon the prince, incumbered him in fuch a manner, that he could" 
i>ot defend himfelf. He however difengaged himfelf, and dealt 
death, with his arrows on every fide. In the mean- time Mahom- 
med, thefon of Aurungzebe, was fen t by his father’s orders from: 
the left to the affiftance of Morad. He came up when' the prince 
was in the greateft danger. Frelh fpirit Was given to the troops 
of Morad, and Dara received a check* 

The battle now raged with redoubled fury. The elephant of 
Mordd, rendered outrageous by wounds, rulhed forward through- 
the columns, of the enemy. Mahommed* a&amed of being left 

behind,, 
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behind, followed him with great iirdour.’ Dara did not retreat. 
He gave his orders with apparent compofure. But a cannon-ball 
having taken off the head of his forte ^brother, who fat with him 
on the elephant, he was almoft blinded with the blood. A rocket, 
at the fame time, parting by his, ear, Tinged Iris turban ; a fecond 
followed, and having ftuck in the front of the Araari, burft, and 
broke it all to pieces. His colour was fecn then to change. The 
lord who drove the elephant obferved an alteration in the prince ; 
and, whether through perfonal fear, or for the fafety of his mat- 
ter, is uncertain, retreated a few paces. Dara reprimanded him 
with fe verity ; but the opifehief was already done. His fquadrons 
faw the. retreat of the prince ; and their fpiiit flagged* He how- 
ever ordered the di;iyqr to turn .his elephant toward the enemy, 
but that lord reprefepfed jto him, that now, being marked out by 
the, rebels, it wore better, for him to mount his horfe, and purfuo 
the fugitives,, for that npw very few remained on the field. He 
alighted; but, , there i was np horfe to, be found. He fought for 
ibpre time on foot. At length he , mounted a horfe whole rider 
haddwea-kilM* ,i„ : • • • ' ' 

Almoft the whole of botharmies had nowleft the field. Not athou- 
fand men remained with, Dara, .and fcarce one hundred horfe with 
Autungzobe and Moradt, The latter however fought with mcreafing 
ardour t His-youngfon^of abouteight years of age, fat with him 
upon the, elephant. Him he covered with his lhicld, and dealt Ins 
arrows around on {he enemy. Aurungzebe, having in vain en- 
deavoured to tally his flying fquadrons, advanced with fifty horfe- 
men to the afliftance of Morad, hoping more 'for an honourable 
death than for a vi&ory. It was at the very inftant that he came 
to blows with the Imperialifls, that the unfortunate Dara demount- 
ed from his elephant. The fquadrons who had ftill adhered to 
that prince) feeing the*elephant retreating with the Imperial ftand- 
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A d. itf S 3. ar ^ > thought that Data had been killed. The caufe for which they 
fought, in their opinion, no longer exifted. They betook them- 
felves to flight ; and when Dara had mounted his horfe, he found 
tlie field bare of all his troops. He fled with precipitation, and 
the rebel princes found themfelves at the head of only two hun- 
dred hoxfemen, in pofleffion of an unexpected victory. 

Reflection,. This battle, in which many thoofends were flain on both fides, 
was loft to Dara by an accident; though that prince Was guilty of 
previous follies, which made men forbode no good 'to his arms. 
Had he fat on his elephant a few minutes longer, the prinees his 
brothers would have been involved in thole irretrievable misfor- 
tunes which now furrounded him. But his evil ftars prevailed. 
He who never received counfel before, wa^ ruined by hearkening 
to advice; and Aurungzdbe, who had placed his hopes on art and 
intrigue, owed, at laft, his fuccefs to his valour. ' Dara, like a def- 
perate gambler, threw all upon throw; and when Fortune fa- 
voured him in that, he turned the dye for his foes. Had he 
permitted Shaw Jeh&n to have taken the field, his brothers would 
fcarce have dared to negociate for their lives; had he waited 
for his gallant fon, it would not have been a. conteft but alight. 
But ambition had dazzled the eyes of Dara; and he could not 
fee things in their proper light. Had the emperor appeared at 
the head of h» forces, hi* power wtfuld be at art end. • Had So- 
li man arrived frefh from the conqueft of Suja, tlie glory of vkfcory 
would have refted upon that prince. Dara; unfortunately fbr ; 
himfelf, was, from his lave of power, afraid of his father ; andy 
from the defire of fame, envious of thc rentwvn of his fon. 
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Refletf ions— 'Dara appears before his father — His flight to Delhi — 

The army deferts Solimdn Shekd — Shaifla Chan condemned to 
death — Ref cued — The confederate princes appear before Agra — 
Aurongztbc writes to his father— Conference between him and the 
princefs J chandra— His artful conduft—By a Jlratagem fizesthe 
citadel and the emperor— Deceives Mordd— Marches with him 
inpurfuit (f Dara— Seizes and imprifons Mordd — Purfues Dara 

Mounts the throne at Delhi — Reflexions, on his conduft—The 

news of his accejfton brought to Shaw Johan— Char after of that 
prince ^ 

T H E dedfive battle, whiqh quaflied forever the Hopes of A D lfi5 g 
Dara,. and gave the crown of Hindoftan to Aurungz£be, Hi K- ,o68 ' 

- *1 — i L — / 

was fought within, fixteeu. mines’ of Agra, Thp vi&or, aftonifhed Reflcftiom.j 
at a piece of gpod fortune which he did not expert, purfued not 
his enemies beyond the field- The fugitives on both fides had 
rallied, in the rear of the (mail parties who continued the a&ion, 
and prefented a fhew pf firmnefs, without any inclination of 
renewing the combat. To an unconcerned fpe&ator it would 
have been difficult to determine which party had prevailed. The 
flight on each fide was equal ; and the field was left, by both 
armies, to the dead. But Dara was conquered in his own mind ; 
he pa(Ted fuddenly through the half-formed lines of his rallied 
army, and" men, who wanted but an excufe for flight, relinquifhed 
their ground with precipitation. Aurungzebe was firft convinced 
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of liis victory by its confequences ; but whether from policy of 
fear is uncertain, he forbore to advance towards Agra. He. gave 
time to his troops to recover from their terror ; as well as room 
to his enemies to increafe their panic : Wides, the affairs of his 
rival were not defperate. Should the emperor take the field in 
perfon, the rebel princes, notwithftanding the advantages which 
they had obtained, would have vanifhed from his prefence. But 
his diftemper had not left Shaw Jehfcn, and he was incumbered 
with the indolence of age. 


~!Dara appears 
before his 
father. 


The emperor had fat all day, in anxious expectation, in the 
tower over that gate of the citadbl which' looked toward the field 
of battle. Parties of fugitives had often alarmed his fears; but 
the exprefles from Dara, during the time of aCtion, had as often 
reftored his hopes. The prirtc^atf length came to the foot of the 
wall, with marks of his own defeat. To mention the refult 
of the battle was fuperfluous; his appearance betrayed mis- 
fortune. “ The rebels, I perceive, have prevailed,” faid. Shaw 
Jehstn with a figh ; “ but Dara Shek6 mud have had fome Other 
caufe than fear for his flight.” — “ Yes,” replied the prince, 
“ there is a caufe. The traitor Shaifta Chan ! I have loft the 
empire, but let him not efcape, unpunifhed.” The emperor bent 
his eyes to the ground, and for fome time uttered not one word ; 
at length fuddenly ftarting up, he faid, “ What means Dara to 
do “ To defend thefe walls,” replied the prince. u You de- 
ceive yourfelf,” laid Shaw Jehan ; “ walls are no defence to thofe 
who have failed in the field.” Having exprefled himfelf in 
thefe words, he ordered the byeftanders to remove. He. then 
advifed Dara to fet out immediately for Delhi. He told him, That 
the governor of that city Ihould have orders to fupply him with, all 
the public money in his pofleffion ; and that an exprefs Ihoiild be 
immediately dlfpatched to his fon Soliman, to march alohg the 
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northern banks of the Ganges, and to join him in the province of 
DoSb, which lies between that river and the Jumna. 
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Dara, approving of this advice, retired to his own palace, and Flic* 
made preparations for his immediate flight. He loaded all his 
elephants and chariots with his women and flaves ; and for want 
of beafls of burden, he imprudently left his treafure behind. 
About midnight, the unfortunate prince ifiucd out of Agra, 
mounted on horfcback, accompanied by a few menial fervants. 

One of the pikemen who attended him, had the infolence to ride 
clofe by his fide, and to murmur in his ears concerning the lofs 
which he himfelf fuftained by fuch an abrupt departure. Dara 
was enraged at this fudden mark of his own fallen condition. 

“ Slave !” faid he, “ murmur not at your fate. Behold me, who 
but yefterday commanded armies, reduced thus low, and forget 
your own trivial misfortunes. Behold me, who am called great 
as Darius,” alluding to his own name, “ obliged to fly by 
night, and be filent concerning your fate.” The pikeman was 
ftruck by the reproof. He lhrunk back, and the other fervants 
wept. One of them was fo much enraged that he prepared to 
chaftife the Have ; but Dara interpofing faid, “ Forbear ! the 
•friends of the unfortunate have a right to complain in their pre- 
fence.’’ 


Dara proceeded through night, and deceived his misfortunes toDcihi. 
by repeating fome of the elegies of Hafiz, a famous poet of Shi- 
raz. When he had rode two miles from Agra, he heard the noife 
of horfemen approaching from behind. He flood and drew his 
{word ; but they were two private foldiers, who, having perceived 
the prince palling through the gate of the city, took a refolution 
to join him. They told their bufinefs; and Dara was prevented 
from thanking them by his tears. He had not advanced many 
You III. I i mUc5 » 
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a. D. t6?8.' miles, when an officer, with forty troopers joined him ; and by 
■ - t the dawn of the morning, feveral men of diftindtion came up 

with him, with three hundred horfc. With this retinue he con- 
tinued his rout to Delhi ; and arrived in- that city on the third day 
after his departure from Agra. 


Raifei force*. The emperor, anxious about Dara, fent to his palace foon after 
his departure. He underftood that, in, the confufion, *he had 
neglc&ed to carry along with him his treafure. He immediately, 
ordered fifty-feven mules to be loaddtl with gold coin, and; to be 
font to his fon under the protection of a detachment of the 
guards. But a tribe of Hindoos, who have fince made a figure 
under the name of Jates, having intelligence of this treafure, de- 
feated the party, and feized the money. This was a dreadful 
blow to Dara. Thirty lacks of the public money were only 
found in the pofleffion of the- governor of Delhi; and the mer- 
chants and bankers would fubferibe to no loan, in the prefen t 
untoward pofture of the prince’s affairs. The threats of military 
execution at laft enabled him. to raife confiderable fums, for which 
he gave orders on the Imperial treafury. Soldiers flocked round 
his ftandard; and he had, in a. few days, the appearance of an 
army. 

Aurungicbe Aurungzebe, who ftill remained encamped near the field of 

corrupts . . 

battle, was informed of every tranfadhon in Agra by his fpaes. 
The greateft lords, who looked upon him as the heir if not the 
aCtual poffeffor of the empire, endeavoured to- gain his favour by 
giving him intelligence. He found that all the hope* of Ij>ara 
depended upon the aripy under the command of his fon ; and 
he refolved to gain it over to his own views. He fent letters to 
the Raja Joy Singh, he wrote to Debere Chan, who. were next 
in command tq Sqlim&u Shekd. Ha cycaggergtejl, ifpoffible, the 
3 hopelcfs 
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-hopelefs condition of Dara ; he informed them, that the army of 
that prince had joined his ftandard, that he himfelf had lied un- 
attended tor Delhi, that he could not efcape, as orders had been 
diftributed through all the provinces to feize him, as a public 
enemy. “ Shaw Jehan,” continued Aurungzebe, “ is rendered 
unfit for government by age and infirmities. Your hopes, and 
even. your fafety mult depend upon me; and as you value both, 
feize Soliman, and fend him to my camp.” 

Joy Singh, who received the firft letters from Aurungzfibe, was 
■perplexed. His fears flood againft his adherence to Soliman ; his 
honour rendered him averfe to fide with Aurungzebe. He went 
to the tent of Debere ; and that lord placed the letters which 
he alfo had received, in his hands. To feize the prince was a 
meafure of peril, from his known valour; to attempt to feduce 
^jhe’army, whilft he remained at its head, dangerous. They fol- 
lowed the middle courfe as the fafeft. When the news of the 
defeat of Dara arrived at the canjp, about a day’s march 
beyond Allahabad, the prince called a council of war. He 
. propofed to march ftraight to Delhi; they diffented, and plainly 
told him, that they would not ftir from the camp till more certain 
. advices arrived. The prince, anxious to join his father, was 
diftreffed beyond meafure. He endeavoured to perfuade them; 
but their meafurcs had been taken. He applied to the army ; 
they too were traitors, and difobeyed. Inftead of being able to 
affift Dara, he became afraid of his own fafety. He refolved to 
leave -a -camp where he had no authority. He, however, al- 
. tered his opinion, and remained ; but the,principal officers, with 

their retinues, leftthe: camp. 

» 

Shalfta Chan, who had commanded the right wing of Dara’s 
<artny in the -late -battle, betrayed his trufl, and retreated without 
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a. D. i6;«. coming to blows with the rebels. He returned to Agra; and a 
mcflitge was fent him by the emperor, commanding him to appear 
in the prefencc. His friends advifed him not to obey ; but his 
confidence was equal to his want of faith. He trufted in his own 
power; he was encouraged by the vicinity of the victorious 
princes. He went, and flood undaunted in the prefence. The 
emperor, offended before at his treachery, was enraged at his 
impudence. “ You villain,” faid he, “ you fon of a villain, how 
could you prefumc to betray my fon and me ?” Shaifta took fire 
at the reproach. “ The name,” he replied, “ I confefs, is not 
unfuitable to Afiph Jah ; he inverted Shaw Jehan with power, 
by delivering the heir of the crown into his hands.” The em- 
peror ftarted from his throne, and drew his fword. He looked 
furioufly around on the noble8, and cried, “ Will none of you leize 
the traitor?” All werefilent; the emperor repeated the fame 
words. Fowlad Chan ftept forth, threw Shaifta to the ground, 
and binding his hands behind him, afked the further pleafure of 
Shaw Jehan. “ Throw him headlong,” faid he, “ from the Im- 
perial baftion.” When they were dragging him to execution, 
Shaifta cried out to the emperor, “ Shall you, who are the vice- 
gerent of God, break his laws, by fhedding blood on the feventh 
day of the holy month of Ramzan?” Shaw Jeh&n hung down’ 
his head for a moment ; and then ordered him to be kept bound 
till the next day. 

Refcued. The friends of Shaifta were, in the mean time, apprifed of hi* 

danger. They gathered from all quarters, and collected near ten 
thoufand men, who came to the gate of the citadel, and perempto- 
rily demanded him from the emperor. Shaw Jehan continued 
obftinate during the night. In the morning, the force of the 
rebels had increafed ; and he perceived that they were refolved to 
«ome to extremities. He fent for the prifoner ; and obliged, him 

to. 
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to write an order for them to difperfe. They law through this 
piece of policy. They refilled to obey the commands of a man 
fubjed to another’s power. Scaling ladders were actually applied 
to the walls ; and the emperor was obliged to comply with the 
demands of the infurgents, and to reflore Shaifta to his freedom. 

On the ninth of June, the confederate princes appeared with 
their , army before the Capital . The city was in no condition to 
fuftain a fiege ; and the gates were left open. Aurungzcbe, de- 
clining to enter Agra, pitched his tent in a garden without the 
walls. His fchemes were not yet ripe for execution ; and he 
afiumed an appearance of moderation. Morad lay ill of his 
wounds ; and, being unable to attend to bufinefs, a fair field was 
left for his brother. The emperor, when the van of the rebels 
appeared in fight, ordered the gates of the citadel, which was a 
place of great ftrength, to be fhut. This resolution alarmed 
Aurungzcbe. To attack his father would be a meafurc of great 
imprudence. His health being re-eftablilhed, his fubjeds dill 
looked up to him as their only lawful fovereign. Aurungzebc, 
therefore, refolved to fubftitute art in the place of force.. 

. When he arrived at the gate of the city he fent a trufty mef- 
fenger to his father. He ordered him to touch the ground in his 
name, before the emperor; and to fignify to him, that Aurung- 
zebe ftill retained for him the affedion of a fon, and the loyalty of 
a fubjed ; that his grief for what had happened was exceedingly 
great ; that he lamented the ambition and evil deligns of Dara, 
who had forced him to extremities ; that he rejoiced extremely at 
the emperor’s recovery from his indifpofition ; and that he himfelf 
remained without the city, in humble expedation of his com- 
mands. Shaw Jehan being no ftranger to the dark, crafty, and: 

intriguing difpofition of Aurungzcbe, received his meffenger with. 

affeded. 
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A. d. 1658. ,ffeacd joy. He had long dHbvercd his paffion forreigning ; 
■Si g - ^ ail d he refolved to meet deceit with duplicity. He, however, was 
not a match in art for his fon ; and by endeavouring to intrap 
Aurungzebe, he himfelf fell at laft into the fnarc. 

The con- Shaw Jehan, to expifeate the real defigns of his rebellious fons, 
ference f ent e id e ft daughter Jehanara to vifit them, upon their atrival at 
the gates of Agra. AUrungzebe having owned the fuperiority 
of Morad, the -princefs went firft to his tent. Morad was of a 
difpofition that could neither conceal his hatred nor his love. 
He knew that Jehanara was inviolably attached to the interefls of 
his elder brother; and being at the fame time fretful through the 
pain of his wounds, he treated her with difrefpedl, and even ufed 
harfli expreffions. The haughty fpirit of Jehanara was impatient 
of infult. She called for her chair in her rage, and told him, 
that his brutality was equal to his crimes. 'The behaviour Of 
Morad to his filler was inftantly carried to Aurungzebe, by his 
fpies. He ran Out of his tent, and ftopt her chair. “Will 
my filler,” he faid, “ leave the camp Without enquiring concern- 
ing my health? My long abfence, Jehanara, has* I fear, blotted 
me out of the memory of my relations. Should you not deign 
•yourfelf to honour me with your prefence, it would have beeft 
kind to have fent to me one of your meandft Haves, to give me 
fome accounts of my father.” Having flattered her pride with 
fuch expreffions as thefe, he prevailed upon her to enter his tent, 
where Ihe was treated with the higheft refped and diftin&ion. 

0 f lhe prin- To gain the confidence of Jehandra, he pretended the greateft 

ccis Jehanara rcmor f c f or his own behaviour. He told her, that hid happinefs 
in life depended upon his father's forgivenefs of his errors. 
“But why did I call them errors, Jehandra?” faid he, “they 
arc crimes ; though I ipight plead as an excufe, that I was de- 
ceived 
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ceived by defigning men ; but my folly m believing them, has 
thrown difcredit on my underftanding, in my own eyes.” His 
affeverations were accompanied with tears ; and the princefs was 
deceived. “ I am no llranger,” Ihe replied, “ to the fentiments 
of the emperor, on a fubjed which has caufed fo much of his 
forrow. He is moll offended at Morad, who has added the name 
of Sovereign to his other crimes. He confiders Aurungzebe as 
only milled by mifreprefentation ; Morad as an obllinate and de- 
termined rebel. Delert him, therefore, and you may not only 
depend upon forgivenefs, but upon all the favour an indulgent 
parent can bellow on a fon whom he loves.” 

Aurungzebe’s countenance appeared lightened up with joy, dur- 
ing the time which Ihe employed in fpeaking. But an affeded 
darknefs returned upon his features when Ihe mentioned Morild. 
« Dara’s party,” he then began, “ is ruined ; and Fortune l).a 8 
added to the friends of Morad. The firll is unpopular, on 
account of his paflionate feverity among the nobility ; the latter 
beloved, for the open honefly qf his difpofitionand his unequalled: 
valour. As for me,” continued Aurungzebe, “ I am what I feem, 
a man devoted to the fervice of God ; a charader little calculated 
to gain the favour of men. But Ihould Dara appear to have 
friends to fupport my endeavours to regain the ellcem of my 
father, I venture to affure Jehanara, that I will fucceed or perilh 
in the attempt.’” He fpoke thefe words with fuch an appearance 
of emphatic flncerity, that the princefs was overjoyed. In the 
opennefs of her heart, fhe informed him of all the refources of 
her brother Dara ; and Ihe mentioned the names of his principal 
friends. Many who pretended to be in the interell of Aurungzebe 
. -were of the number ; though they had yielded for the prefent to the 
bias of fortune. Without any pcrfonal affedion for Dara, they 

affeded His caufe from a principle of. juflice. I am rejoiced, 

Jehanara,” 
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Jchanara,” faid Aurungzebe, “ at the difcovcry you have nude. 
No doubts now remain to perplex my mind. Go to my father, 
and tell him, that in two days he fhall fee Aurungzebc at his 

feet.” 


Km peror Shaw JchAn , upon this occafion, forgot the natural cautioufnefa 

piT 10 0 f his charader. He looked upon his fehemes as completed ; and 
thought lie faw Aurungzebc already fubmitting to his clemency. 
In the fulnefs of his heart he fat down and wrote a letter to Dara. 
He acquainted the prince, that the bad alped of his fortune began 
to change. “ Aurungzebe,” faid he, “ is difgufted with the in- 
folence of Morad. He is to abandon that haughty young man, 
and to throw himfelf at my feet. A foolifh and inexperienced 
boy, who owed all his fuccefs to the abilities of his brother, mull 
foon fall when deprived of his fupport. But we are not to de- 
pend upon the contrition of Aurungzebe. When he fhall enter 
the citadel, his perfon will be feized. Hold yourfclf, therefore, 
in readinefs to march with all expedition to Agra. Two days 
more fhall carry to you accounts of the full completion of our 
defigns.” The emperor placed his letter in the hands of Nahir- 
dil, one of his trufty Haves. He ordered him to fet out for 
Delhi at midnight, with all expedition. 


His letter The impatience of the emperor proved fatal to his fehemes. 
intercepted. Q iail had his fpies in the prefence; and one of them in- 

formed him, that a letter had been written, and given in charge 
to Nahirdil. He fufpeded that it was intended for Dara; and he 
occupied the road toward Delhi with fome faithful friends. 
Nahirdil had fcarce iffued out of the gate of the city, when fome 
horfemcn furrounded and feized him. He was brought to 
Shaifta, who perufed the letter. Elevated with the difeovery, he 
immediately went tt> the palace of Aurungzebe; for that prince 

had 
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had now taken up his refidence in the city. The Have was con- a. D. >M. 
fined with the greateft fecrecy. The prince read the letter with- 
out emotion. He had always doubted the emperor’s finccrity, 
when he promifed his forgivenefs to a Ton who had ruined his 
armies in two battles. He, however, profecuted his plan of deceit 
with indefatigable perfeverance. To befiege his father in the 
citadel would be an unpopular, if not a dangerous meafure. The 
reverence which the army ftill had for their aged fovereign, would 
prevent them from drawing their fwords againft him. But the 
citadel mull be pofiefled, and the perfon of the father mult be 
placed in the hands of his ambitious fon; otherwife he may give 
his hopes to the wind. 

On the fifteenth of June, Aurungzebe was to have performed Aurunj.- 
his promife of viiiting his father in the citadel. The emperor, f^me» 
full of anxiety, looked forward to the appointed hour, in which 
he faw a period to his misfortunes. A letter from his fon was 
delivered into his hands, when he expected him in perfon. He 
told his father, that his crimes were of fo deep a dye, that 
he could not divert himfclf of fear that the injured emperor would 
not forgive him. “ However much defirous I am of being re- 
ceived into favour, I cannot rifque my pcrfonal fafety in the 
prefence. The guilty are always timid. Permit me, therefore, 
to receive the moll convincing proofs of my fovereign’s forgive- 
nefs ; and let my fon, Mahommed, who reveres the perfon and 
authority of his grandfather, be admitted into the citadel with a 
guard for the protection of my perfon.” Shaw Jchan, anxious 
for the execution of his own project, found, that without confent- 
ing to thefe propofals, it mull be entirely frurtrated. He there- 
fore returned for anfwer, that Mahommed, with a certain num- 
ber of men, might come. 

K k 
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Mahommcd accordingly, having received the proper inftru&ions 
from his father, entered the citadel, and difpofed his party in 
different places. The emperor, in the mean time, had concealed a 
body of men in a court adjoining' to the haram. The prince 
roaming about, lighted on thefc men. He complained to die 
emperor of an intention againft bis father’s perfon ; he there- 
fore plainly told him, that till thefe men were removed, he would 
fend a meffengcr to Aurungzebe to flop him from coming into 
the citadel. Shaw Jehan, whether he put fome confidence in the 
promifes of his ion, or that he thought he could feizc him by 
means of the women and eunuchs of the feraglio, is uncertain ; 
but he removed the foldiers out of the fort, as a proof of his 
finccrity. It afterwards appeared, that the emperor relied, his 
hopes on a number of robuft Tartar women in the haram, wliom 
he had avmcd with daggers ; and who, from the fpirit of iheir 
country, were fit for an undertaking of boldncfs. 
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Mahommcd, contrary to his expe&ations, found his party fu- 
perior within the citadel. He, however, concealed his intentions. 
Every thing was fettled; and the emperor and His grandfon 
remained in filcnt expectation. News was at laft brought, that 
Aurungzebe had mounted his horfe; and that the proceffion .of 
his retinue was approaching. Shaw Jehan wks elevated with 
hopes; but the crafty prince, as if ftruck with a fit of devotion, 
ordered his cavalcade to change their courfe, and to move to- 
ward the tomb of Akbar, where he intended to offer up his 
prayers to Heaven. When the emperor was informed of this 
circumftance, he darted up from his throne in great rage. " ]\la- 

hoinmcd,” faid he to the prince, u what means Aurungzebe by 
this behaviour ? Is he more anxious to appeafe the fpirit of his 
great anccflor for his crimes, than the offended majefty of his own 
father Mahommed calmly replied, “ My father had never any 

intention 
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intention to vifit the emperor.’’ • “• What then brought Mahom- A \ D - 

y A ° Illg. lO'.H. 

med hither f ’ retorted Shaw Jehan. “ To take charge of the cita- 1 » — -/ 

deli” Mahommed coolly rejoined. The emperor finding himlelf 
betrayed and outwitted by his grandfon, bore him clown with a 
torrent of opprobrious names. The prince, feting his paflion 
rifing beyond the bounds of reafon, retired from the prefence 
with the ufual obeifance, and left his rage to lublide at lei- 
fure. 

The emperor, after the heat of his paflion was over, began to the 

reflect upon his deplorable condition. He accufed his own weak- 
v nefs more than his fortune; and' he was afliamed to have fallen 
into a fnare which he himlelf had laid. Rcfentment and a defirc 
of immediate revenge prevailed over every other paflion of his 
foul. He fent again for Mahommed. The prince came ; and 
found his grandfather with his hand upon the Coran, and his 
eyes raifed to the Imperial crown, which was fufpended over his 
head. “ You fee, Mahommed,” he laid, “ thele liicrcd objects, 
before an unfortunate old man. I am overwhelmed with rage, 
worn out with age and difeafe. It is in your power, young man, 
to make me; for once, happy in my latter days. Rcleafe me from 
prifon ; and by thele,” pointing to the crown, and holding the 
Coran in his hand, “ I folcmnly fwear to make you emperor of 
the Moguls.” The prince was filent; but various paflions flew 
alternately over . his features. “And do you hefitate, begun 
Shaw Jehan, “ to do an aftion, which will at once gain you the 
favour of Heaven and the empire of Hindoflan ? Arc you afraid, 
that it fhall be hereafter related to your difpraife, that you de- 
livered an aged grandfather from prifon and difgtacc?” Hie 
prince hung down his head for a moment ; then fuddcnly flai t- 
ing, rufhedout without uttering a word. 
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It is difficult to determine ’what motive induced the prince to 
decline the offer made to him by Shaw Jehan. He was ambi- 
tious; nor was he remarkable for his filial piety. He probably 
doubted his grandfather’s fincerity; or he did not chufc to trufl 
to propofols i m poled by ncceflity. Aurungzebe, however, efcaped 
from imminent danger through the felf-denial of his fon. Had the 
emperor appeared in public at the head of his friends, Aurung- 
zebe would fiirink from before him; and the haughty Morad 
would fly. 1 he nobles who adhered to the intereft of the 
brothers, and even the common foldiers had repeatedly declared, 
that they would not draw their fwords againft a prince under 
whofc long and aufpieious government their country had fo much 
llourillicd. The firft repulfe received from. Mahommed, did not 
induce the emperor to relinquifh his defigns. He font to him a 
fecond time; but he refufed to come to his prefence. He 
had fiill the keys of the citadel in his poffeflion; and neither 
Aurungztbc nor his fon chofe to ufe force to obtain them from 
him. Two days paffed in this fufpence. Shaw Jehan was obfti- 
natc ; and Mahommed flood on his guard within the walls. The 
firft, however, defpaired of gaining over the latter to his purpofe ; 
and, in the evening of the fecond day, he fent him the keys of the 
fortrefs, and delired him to acquaint his father, that he might 
now come, in full fecurity, to fee his imprifoned fovereign. 

Aurungzebe excufed himfclf in a letter. He complained of 
his father’s intentions againft him, under the mafk of clemency 
and friendfhip; that when he pretended to forgive one fon, he 
aflifted another fon with money, to take away his life in war. 
“ If the emperor complains,” faid Aurungzebe, “ Dara is only to 
blame. He owes his misfortunes to the ambition and evil defigns 
of a fon unworthy of his favour. As for me,” continued the 
prince, “ no injuries can alter my affedions. Nature makes me 

wifh 
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wifh well to my father ; and Heaven has impofed my regard for 
him upon me as a duty. But though I love the emperor, 
I alfo love my life ; and I am determined not to truft it in the 
hands of even a father, till the influence of ill-defigning perfons 
has departed quite from his mind. Let him, in the mean while, 
pafs his time in that ferenc tranquillity which is fuitable to his 
years; and when I fhall have difabled Dara from doing further 
harm to the empire, 1 myfolf will come and open the gates of the 
citadel.” This letter was only intended to deceive the people. 
It was publicly read to the nobles ; and it is even doubtful 
whether it was lent at all to the emperor. 

When the prince Mahommed took poffeffion of the perfon of 
the emperor, with the citadel, his father, as has been already 
related, was paying his devotions at the fhrine of the emperor 
Akbar. When intelligence of his foil’s fuccefs was carried to him, 
he immediately waited upon Morad in his palace ; and told him 
all the circumftanccs of the affair. That prince, who knew that lie 
could have no hopes from his father, was much pleafed at hearing 
of his imprifonment. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, falutcd 
him emperor, and faid ; “ Morad had before the name, but he now 
has the power of a fovereign. My wiflies,” continued he, “ are 
now completely accomplifhed. I have contributed to raife a 
prince, worthy of the throne of our anceftors, and I have but one 
favour to afk for all the fatigue which I have undergone.” 
“Speak your wifhes,” faid Morad, “and they fhall be inftantly 
granted.” “ This world,” replied Aurungzebe, “ has already 
overwhelmed me too much with its cares. I long to throw the 
burden away; lam tired of the vain buftle and pageantry of 
life. Will, therefore, the emperor of the Moguls permit me to 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca? will he give me fome final 1 al- 
lowance to enable me to pafs my days in eafe, and in the exer- 
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cifeof prayer and conftant devotibn ?” Morad, though i'ecretly over- 
joyed at his refolulion, made i’ome flight attempts todilfuade him. 
Aurungzebe was determined. His brother yielded to his impor- 
tunity; and the crafty prince prepared for a journey which he 
never intended to make. 

Wliilfl: this farce was a&ingat Agra, advices arrived that Dara 
had collected a conflderable force at Delhi. Oflicers of diftindtion 
crowded to’ the prince every day from the diflant provinces. 
Aurungzebc pretended to be alarmed. He advifed his brother to 
inarch in perfon to finifli the war. That prince, who was fond 
of adlion, prepared for the field ; but he wanted money. The old 
emperor had concealed part of the Imperial treafure ; Aurungzebc 
had lecrcted the reft. The army of Morad had not been paid 
for two months, and they began to murmur. The prince called 
together all the bankers of Agra. He offered to mortgage part 
of the revenue, for an immediate loan ; but they refufed to give 
him credit. He was enraged beyond meafure, and he prepared to 
ufe force; when his brother advifed him againft an adt of in- 
juflice, and promifed to dilchargc the arrears due to the afmy out 
of his own private fortune. Morad acceded to the propofal, with- 
out obferving its fatal tendency. Aurungzebe, by this expedient, 
became at once popular in the army and in the city. 

The defigns of Aurungzebe were now too palpable not to be 
perceived. I he friends of Morad had long feen through his 
deceit'; and the prince himfelf, though not fufpicious, was now 
convinced that he covered ambition under the mafk of fan&ity. 
The preparations for Mecca had been converted into preparations 
for the field. He told his brother, that he flill flood in need of his 
advice. He marched in front from Agra, with a divifion of the 
ai my ; and Morad, having created his uncle Shaifta, captain- 

7 ' general 
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general of the Imperial forces, left that lord in the government of 
Agra, and followed Aurungzebe. The latter prince having ar- 
rived at Muttra, received intelligence, that Dara had taken the 
rout of Lahore. He flopt, and waited for the arrival of his brother ; 
who joined him the next day. The latter had, on his march, been 
convinced by his friends, that his brother had defigns on his life; 
and fclf-prefervation, as well as ambition, rendered it necefliny 
for him to prevent the falling blow. 

The day after Morad’s arrival at the camp near Muttra, he invited 
his brother to an entertainment. Aurungzebe, who never had fuf- 
pedfed the open temper of Morad, accepted of the invitation. 
When the brothers fat at dinner, Nazir Shabas, high-lteward of 
the houfehold, who was in the fecret, entered fuddenly, and whif- 
pered in Morad’s ear, that now was the time to make a rent in a 
magnificent drefs. Aurungzebe, whole eye could trace the 
thoughts in the features of the face, was alarmed at this myflc- 
rious whifpering, as well as at the affedted gaiety of his brother. 
He remained filent; and Morad diljpatched Shabas, with only 
defiling him to wait the fignal. Aurungzebe was now convinced 
that there was a defign againft his life. Lie complained fuddenly 
of a violent pain in his howcls ; and, rifing under a pretence of 
retiring, joined his guards, and returned to his own quarter of the 
cathp. 

MorUd ’ aferibed his brother’s departure to his illnefs ; and 
entertained no idea that he had the lealt fufpicion of his own 
intentions. In three days lie recovered of the pretended 
pain in his bowels. He received his brother’s congratulations 
with every mark of efteem and affcdlion ; and the day after, he 
fent him an invitation to come to his tent, to fee fume beautiful 
women, whom he had collected for his amufement. Their per- 
formances. 
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formancesin finging, in dancing, and in playing upon various in- 
ftruments of muftc, were, he faid, beyond any thing ever feen 
in Hindoflan. He enlarged upon their grace, their beauty, the 
elegant fymmetry of their limbs. The mind of Morad, who was 
naturally a great lover of pleafure, was inflamed at the deferip- 
tion ; and, contrary to the advice of all his friends, he went to 
his brother’s quarter. On the arrival of the emperor, as Aurung- 
■/.ebc affe&ed to call his brother, he was received by the young 
ladies in an inner tent. They were handfome beyond defeription, 
and the voluptuous prince was ftruck with a pleafing afloniflunent 
at their charms. 

An elegant entertainment was in the mean time ferved up to 
the found of vocal and inftrumcntal mufic. Morad was elevated, 
and called for wine of Shiraz. The ladies fat round him in a 
circle, and Aurungzebe, throwing off his ufual aufterity, began to 
partake of the wine. Morad in a fhort time became intoxicated, 
and his brother, inflcad of wine, impofed upon him bum- 
pers 6f arrack. He at length fell afleep on a fopha, in the arms 
of one of the ladies. Aurungzebe had, in the mean time, given 
orders to fome of his officers, to entertain the lords who attended 
Morad in the fame voluptuous manner. Even his body-guard 
were intoxicated with wine ; l'o that the unfortunate prince was 
left without defence. 

Aurungzebe gave orders to Ziffer Jung and three other lords, to 
enter the tent and to bind his brother. The lady retired upon their 
coming ; and they advanced to the fopha on which he lay. 
His fword and dagger had been already removed by the care of 
Aurungzebe ; and they began foftly to bind his hands. Morad 
flarted up at this operation ; and began to deal around his blows. 
The lords were terrified, and the prince began to call aloud 

for 
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for Kis fword. Aurungzebe, wfmftood at the door of the tent, 
thruft his head from behind the curtain, and faid, with a 
menacing voice, “ He ha3 no choice but death or fubmiffion ; 
difpatch him if he refills.” Morad, hearing the voice of his bro- 
ther, began to upbraid him ; and fubmitted to his fate. Na7ir 
Shabas, his principal friend and advifcr, was at the fame inftant 
feized. He had been fitting under a canopy before the paymaf- 
ter-general’s tent ; and at a fignal given, the ropes of the four pole* 
were at once cut ; and before he could extricate himfelf, he was 
bound. The other lords who were attached to the prince, being 
furrounded with armed men, were brought before Aurungzebe, 
to whom they fwore allegiance. A murmur ran through the 
camp ; but it was an ineffe&ual found : and the army, as if but 
half wakened from a dream, fell fall: afleep again. 
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The night was not far advanced when Morad was feized Sent prifoner 
and bound. Before day-light appeared, he and his favourite M A&r *' 
were mounted on an elephant, in a covered amari or caftle, 
and fent off under an efcort to Agra. Fearing that fome attempts 
might be made to refeue them, Aurungzebe ordered three other 
elephants to be fent off before them, attended by guards to elude 
purfuers. The precaution was unnecefi'ary. Mankind forfook 
Mor^d with his fortune. In adion, in the manly exercifes of the 
field, he had many admirers; but the accomplifiiments of his mind 
acquired him but few friends ; and even thofe whom he favoured 
with his generofity, were difgufted at his haughtinefs. He 
fell by attempting to be artful. Had he followed, in his defigns 
againft his brother, the natural bias of his own intrepid nnnd, 
he could not have failed ; but he met that crafty prince in his 
own province of deceit, and he was foiled. This remarkable 
tranfadion happened in the camp near Muttra, on the fixth of 
July 1658. 

Vol. III. L 1 Though 
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Though Shaifta, who was left in the government of Agra* 
was fufficiently attached to the caufc of Aurungzebc, that 
cautious prince left his fon Mahommed in that capital, to watch 
any unforefeen events that might arife. To the joint. ca.re of 
Mahommed and Shaifta the unfortunate Mor&d was committed ; 
and his brother having no fears remaining in that quarter, mov- 
ed his camp from Muttra, and arrived at Delhi on the twenty-* 
fj-xth of July. Though he had not aflumed the Imperial titles,, 
he created Omrahs in that city, the firft of whom was Ziffer 
Jung, whom he dignified with the name of Chan Jfihiin. Un- 
der that lord he detached a divifion of his army againft 
Dara. That prince, upon the news of the approach of Zifi- 
fer, decamped from Sirhind, and took the rout of Lahore. In 
his march he laid under military execution all. the Raja? and go- 
vernors of diftrids who refufed to join. He raifed confiderable 
fums in his way ; and having crofted the Suttuluz, ordered all the 
boats on that river to be deftroyed. 


Dara flici 
to Luihoic. 


Dara having advanced beyond the river Bea, took pofleffion of 
Lahore. Giving his army time to breathe in that city, he em- 
ployed himfelf in levying troops, and in colle&ing the Imperial, 
revenue. Daood, the general of his forces, remained in the mean, 
time at the village of Tilbundi, with half the army, to guard the 
paflage of the river Bea. Aurungzebc, upon advice of the dif- 
pofitions of Dara, reinforced the army of Ziffer with five thou- 
fand horfe, under the condud of Chillulla. The war with Dara,. 
from being protraded, became ferious. The minds of the people 
were divided, as long as two princes continued in the field. Au- 
rungzebe, with his caution, was rapid in his defigns. He knew 
how to ufe as well as how to gain a vidory. His fufpicious 
temper faw peril rifing from delay ; and therefore, notwithftand- 
ing the folllitial rains were at their height, and the country de- 
luged: 
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Itiged with water, he prepared to move toward Lahore with all 
his forces. 

Apprehending that his not aiTuming the name of emperor, 
would be confidered by mankind as a tacit acknowledgment 
of the injuftice of his proceedings, he refolved to exalt the 
Imperial umbrella over his head. His affe&ed felf-denial upon 
former occafions, flood at prefent in the way of his defigns. He 
was alhamed to take upon himfelf an honoOr which, from mo- 
tives of religion, he had pretended before to rejedt. His moft 
intimate friends knew, however, the fecret thoughts of his mind. 
They infinuated to the nobles, that Aurungzebe, from declining 
fo long to afeend the throne, feemed to have ftill an intention of 
retiring from the world, that, in his zeal for religion, he might 
be induced to leave his friends to the refentment of his enemies ; 
that therefore it was the bufinefs of all to force upon him, in a 
manner, a power neceflary to their own fafety. They waited 
upon him in a body. He feemed difappointed, and even of- 
fended at their propofal. At length he fuffered himfelf to be 
perfuaded. “ You are,” faid he, “ refolved to facrifice my love 
of retirement to your own eafe. But be it fo ; God will, per- 
haps, give me that tranquillity upon the throne, which I hoped to 
find in a cell; and if lefs of my time lhall be employed in 
prayer, more of it will be fpent in good adtions. I fliould only 
have an inclination for virtuous deeds in my retreat ; but, as 
emperor of the Moguls, I lhall have the power of doing them. 
Thefe motives, and not the vain pomp of greatnefs, induce me 
to aflume the empire.” 

On the fecond of Auguft, in an aflembly of the nobility, he 
mounted the throne, in the garden of Azab&d near Delhi. No 
pompous ceremonies were ufed upon the occafion ; for he af- 
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felled to defpife magnificence. His finances, at the tame time, 
were low} and he prudently confidered that money, in the prelent 
fituation of affairs, would 'be better bellowed upon an army, than 
on the idle pageantry of Hate. He affumed upon his acceffion 
to the throne, the pompous title of Allum-gire, ok The 
Conqueror of the World; being then near the clofe of the 
fortieth year of his age. 


The means taken by Aurungzcbe to obtain the empire, were 
fcarce more juftifiable, than thofe by which he fecured to himfelf 
the undifturbed poffeffion of the throne. Religion, the conveni- 
ent cloke of knavery in all countries, was the chief engine of his 
ambition ; and, in that refped, he relied on the credulity of man- 
kind, to a degree of unpardonable imprudence. His felf-deniat 
and moderate profeffions agreed fo little with his adions, that 
it is even alhonilhing, how any perfon of common refledion could 
have been for a moment deceived. But the vulgar give implicit 
faith to fandity in its molt queftionable form ; and Morad, by 
whofe popularity and valour his brother overthrew the hopes of 
Dara, fufpeded not a duplicity to which his own foul was a 
ftranger. To deceive that prince, was to fecure the empire. 
Bearing more the appearance of an hermit himfelf, than that of. 
a competitor for the throne, the army looked up to Morad ; who 
being addided beyond meafure to pleafure, gave up the influence 
as well as the labour of bufmefs to his brother. Aurungzebe, ten 
fupport his ambitious views, was obliged to have recourfe to art& 
which ftamp his charader with meannefs,, whilft.they prove the 
abilities of his mind. 


Morad, with many commendable qualities, was alfo dilKn- 
guifhed by difgufting weakness. Inftead of that haughty pride- 
which recommends itfelf in its very abfurdities, he was- puffed up* 

„ with 
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with unmanly vanity. A ftranger to his own merit in thofe 
things in which he excelled in the opinion of the world, he ar- 
rogated to himfclf praife in provinces for which nature had al- 
together rendered him unfit. With an open and generous difpo- 
fition, he wiihed to be thought artful and fevere ; and blind to 
his abilities in the field, he endeavoured to carry the palm in the 
cabinet. To mention to him the defigns of his brother, was a 
fatire upon his penetration ; to fuggeft to him caution, was, in 
his eyes, an accufation of his courage. lie looked not around 
him into the conduit of others ; and he abhorred every enquiry 
into his own. Under the fltadow of this carelcfs and arrogant 
vanity in Mordd, his brother fabricated at leifure his own de- 
figns. But his exceflive cagerriefs to heighten the deceit, was the 
means of its being difeovered. Morad himfelf faw through the veil 
of flattery which he had laid over his ambitious views ; but 
the vanity, which at flrft induced him to give faith to Aurung- 
zebe, ma de him afterwards defpife his infincerity. He fell at 
laft a vidim to his own arrogant folly. 

Aurungz^be, however, owed not altogether his fuccefs either 
to his own hypocrify, or to the weaknefs of his brother. Na- 
turally averfe to pomp and magnificence, he affeded all his life 
that humble deportment which brings the prince near to the 
people. Without being virtuous from principle, he was an ene- 
my to vice from conftitution ; and he never did an ad of injuftice, 
till he afpired to the throne. In his private character, he was an- 
example of decency to others ; an affedionate parent, a finccre 
friend, a juft matter. Deftitute of that elegance of perfon, and: 
that winning behaviour which had rendered his brothers the idols, 
of the people wherever they moved, he endeavoured to acquire a 
degree of popularity by the aufterity of his manners. Like the- 
left of the family of Timur, he wa t bred ug with very free no- 
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tlons upon the fubjedt of religion; but various circumftances in- 
duced him afterwards to affiime the appearance of a rigid devo- 
tee. His brothers, by encouraging men of all religions, had of- 
fended the followers of Mahommed. The pofterity of thofe Mo- 
guls, who under Baber conquered India, and foldiers of fortune 
from Tartary and Perfia, occupied the greateft number of the 
places of profit and truft in the empire. Thefe could not fee, 
without envy, men of different perfuafions from themfelves, ad- 
mitted into the confidence of princes who ftill profeffed the Ma- 
hommedan faith. Though filcnt at court, they murmured in 
fecret ; and lamented the declining ftate of a religion, under the 
aufpices of which they had extended their government over 
India. Aurungzebe, by his rigid adherence to the tenets incul- 
cated in the Coran, gained the efteem of all thofe, who, if the 
expreffion may be ufed, were the chains which kept together the 
nations of Ilindoftan under the houfe of Timur. But the influ- 
ence which Aurungzebe derived from his devotion did not, for 
many years, fuggeft an ambition to afpire to the empire. He 
only hoped, that under the cloke of fandlity, he might pafs in 
fafety his life under any of his brothers, whom Fortune might 
place on the throne. 


THE HISTO 




ofAurung. That fpecious appearance, which the action's of a man of 
religion muff wear in the eyes of the world, facilitated his 
fehemes. In his long march from the Decan, his troops ob- 
ferved a moft exadl difeipline. No ravages were committed ; no 
mjuflice done. When he fat down with his army in a field of 
corn, he cither paid the eftimated value to the owners, or gave a 
receipt for it as a part of the revenue due to the crown. “ Though 
I am forced, faid he, “ into a war by the machinations of-Dara, 
I cannot conhder myfclf as in an enemy’s country.” When the 
people came to decide their differences before hiha, he remanded 

2 them 
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them to the officers of the empire. « Fortune,’* he was heard to 
ky, “ may change the prince, but the fundamental laws of the 
ftate muft not be changed. Should I fail in my prefcnt enter- 
prize,” continued he to the petitioners, “ my. judgment would not 
avail you, nay, it would do you harm with the conquerors. But 
if I Hull fucceed in my undertakings, I promife to acquiefce in 
the determinations of the Imperial judges.” Thefe moderate 
fentiments contributed to reconcile the minds of the people to his 
government ; and even induced them to aferibe the moll wicked of 
his adions to ncceffity. 
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When the news of his having mounted the throne arrived intelligence 
at Agra, the governor filled every corner of the city with pub- 
lic demonftrations of joy. The people were rather firuck with 
furprize, than moved with gladnel's. They, however, obferved 
that cautious filcnce which fuits the fubjeds of dcfpotilm. The 
noife of the artillery on the walls of the citadel, faluted the old 
emperor’s ears, and rouzed him from the melancholy into which 
he had been plunged by his misfortunes. “ Go, Jehanara,” he 
faid, for his daughter was the only perfon near him ; “ go, and 
learn the caufe of this hidden mark of joy ! But why Ihould 
we enquire ? The gladnel's of thofe who furround us, muft add to 
our grief. Some new misfortune muft have fallen on Dara ; look 
not abroad, left the firft objed to ftrike your eyes, Ihould be the 
head of a brother whom you tenderly loved.” Jehanara, burfting 
into tears, arofe ; and, in the paflfagc which led to the haram,. 
was met by the chief eunuch, who was haftening to the emperor 
with the news. 


The eyes of Shaw Jehan flalhed with rage. He rofe— he concerning 
walked to and fro through the apartment, but he uttered not hls * cceffi ®‘ 1 
one word. His daughter fat at a diftance in tears ; he railed his 

eyes,. 
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eyes, and looked ftedfaftly for fome time on the figure of a crown 
•which hung fufpended from the ceiling over his head. He called 
at length the chief eunuch; “Take,’’ faid he, ** that bauble 
away ; it mocks me with the memory of my former condition.” 
The tear flood in his eye : “ Yet flay thy hand,” refumed the 
emperor ; “ this would be owning the right of Aurungzebe.” He 
beckoned to the eunuch to retire : he flood involved in thought. 
“ The new emperor, Jehanara,” faid Shaw Jehin, “ has prema- 
turely mounted his throne. He fhould have added the murder 
of a father to the other crimes which have raifed him fo high. 
But this perhaps is alfo art ; he wants to deprive me, by mifre- 
prefentation, of what remains of my fame, before he deprives me 
of life.” 

How received Whilfl Shaw Jehan was making thefe melancholy reflections 
jelling on his own loft condition, a meflage was brought to him from 
Mahommed, the eldeft fon of Aurungzebe, who had remained 
at Agra. He begged leave to have permiflion to wait upon his 
grandfather. The emperor, ftarting from his reverie at the name 
of Mahommed, replied to the meflenger, “ If he comes as an 
enemy, I have no power to prevent him ; if as a friend, I have 
now no crown to bellow alluding to his offer to Mahommed,. 
when that prince l'eized the citadel. The meflenger told him, 
That Mahommed wifhed only to be admitted to communicate to 
the emperor the reafons which induced his father to mount 
the throne. Fathers,” replied Shaw Jehan, “ have been de- 
throned by their Tons ; but to infult the misfortunes of a parent, 
was left for Aurungzebe. What reafon but his ambition has the 
rebel for afluming the empire ? To liflen to his excufes, would be 
to acknowledge the juftice of his condudt, by fhewing, by my 
weaknefs, that I could no longer wield the feepter which he has 
ftruck from my hand,” Mahommed retired. 
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Though the power of Shaw Jehin had, in a great meafure, ter- a h ®- ^5*. 

m inated with the ficknefs which, rouzed his ions to arms, his < 

reign may fce faid to have continued till AurungzSbe mounted Ke 4 
the throne near Delhi. He held the fcepter of India thirty folar 
years, five months and two days ; and when he was dethroned, 
he had arrived at the fixty-feventh year of his age. The means 
by which Shaw Jehan obtained the empire of the Moguls, were 
not more juftifiable than thofe which he fo much blamed in Au- 
rungzebe. He rebelled againft his father, and he permitted hi* 
relations to be facrificed to his fears. When he had fccured to 
himfelf the undillurbed poffeflion of the empire, he became an 
excellent and a humane, as well as an able prince. During his 
long reign, we hear of no private affaffmations, no public execu- 
tions, no arbitrary injuftice, nooppreffion. Rebellion, which gene- 
rally rifes from tyranny, was unknown ; univerfal peace was ella- 
blilhed on the undeviating juftice and clemency of the emperor. 

His government was vigorous without feverity, impartial, digni- 
fied, and fudden in its determinations. He received complaint* 
with well-weighed caution ; and never palled judgment till both 
parties were heard. His pervading eye travelled to the moll 
diftant corners of his empire. He traced oppreflion to its 
moft fecrct retreats ; and, though a lover of money, no fuiu 
could profed offenders from his juftice. Theft and robbery were, 
by his prudent regulations, eradicated from his extenfive empire. 

The governors of the provinces were directed byanedi£t, to pay out 
of their private fortunes, the Ioffes of the fubjeft in that way ; 
which were afeertained upon oath in a court of juftice. The fen- 
tence of the judge was a warrant for the money upon the Su- 
bas, which they were forced immediately to pay; otherwile they 
were, upon complaint to the emperor, turned out of their govern- 
ments, and feverely fined. 
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Shaw Jehsin was handfome in his perfon, aCtive in all the man- 
ly exercifes, affable and agreeable in his convention. He did 
not, like his father, defcend too much from the dignity ff a prince, 
nor involve himfelf in an obfcure diftance and referve. Warm in 
his conftitution, he loved the company of women ; though the 
charms of the daughter of Afiph, the mother of almoft all his chil- 
dren, kept poffeffion of his affections during her life. His learning 
was fuch as was common among the princes of the houfe of 
Timur 5 a thorough knowledge of the Arabian and Pcrfian lan- 
guages, the arts of writing and fpeaking with elegance and pro- 
priety, the ftudy of hiftory, of the Coran, of the laws and ca- 
nons of his predcceffors, of the art of government, financiering, 
and of the •ancient ufages of the empire. Though eclipfed by 
the extraordinary abilities of Mohabet in war, lie was a good 
general, and an excellent foldier. His reputation was fo high in 
that refpeCt, that he not only kept his own dominions in peace 
at home, but even made extenfive conquefts abroad. Rapid in 
all his meafures, he crulhed rebellion before it deferved the name ; 
for to fufpeCt it in any man, was with him to be prepared. A 
lover of plcafurc, without being its Have, he never negle&ed 
bufmefs for fenfuality ; and induftry, wealth and commerce flou- 
rifhed under the certain protection and vigilance of his govern- 
ment. Had he not fallen in fome meafurc from the ftate of rea- 
fon and fenfibility, by the rage of that cruel diforder which he 
inherited from his father, he might have defeended from the 
throne to his grave, and have crowned his latter days with that 
luftre which had covered his reign. But his mind was weak- 
ened by difeafe ; and his age was devoted to melancholy and. 
mifery. 


Shaw Jehan was, upon the whole, a great, and if we draw a, 
veil over his acceflion to the throne, a good prince. But we 
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muft afcribe his cruelty in a great meafure to neceflity, and the A - D * lS 5 8 * 
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manners of hxs country. Ambition, among the princes of the Eaft, 1 ^ 

is joined with the ftronger paflion of fear. Self-prefervation 
drives them on to defperate meafures ; fubmiflion will not avail, 
and they muft owe their lives to their valour. The throne itfelf 
is no fecurity to the reigning prince, in a country where the fuc- 
ceflion is not fixed by acknowledged and eftablilhed rules. Revo- 
lution and change prefent themfelves to his imagination ; till af- 
fafiination fteps in, and effectually relieves him from his terrors. 

Shaw Jehan was not naturally cruel ; but he loved his own life 
better than the lives of his relations. To murder, or to be murdered, 
xyas the alternative offered to him by fortune. A throne or a grave 
terminated his profpeCts on either fide; and when we confefs 
ourfelves fhocked at his inhumanity, we lofe half our rage in 
the neceflity which impofed upon him the meafure. He made 
fome amends for his crimes, in the ftrid juftice and clemency 
of his government ; and Hindoftan was flouriftiing and happy, 
till his own policy was revived by his fons. 
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Reflections — Misfortunes of Soliman Sheko — His flight to Serinagur — . 
Diflrefs , irrefolution , and flight of Dara — He quits the Suttuluz — 
the Bea— and Lahore — Aurungzebe returns— Preparations and: 
' march of Suja — Approach of Aurungzebe — Phe battle of Kidg~ 
nv d -Defeat and flight of Suja— Unaccountable conduct of the 
Mardja—His flight — Aurungzebe arrives at Agra — Writes to his' 
father* 


T HE confinement of the emperor, and' the feizure of the per- 
fon of Morad, opened a fair field' for the ambition of Au- 
rungzebe.. To difguife longer his ferious defigns on the empire; 
■would, from the improbability of the thing, be imprudent. He 
however covered his love of power with profeflions of neceflity; 
and ftill lamented the occafion which had burdfened his head with 
a crown. This fpecious conduct, though too obvious in its de* 
fign to deceive, derived an advantage from its modeft appear- 
ance; and men forgot his deviations from virtue, in the opinion 
that he was afhamed of his crimes. Having fubdued'the paffion 
©f vanity before he gave the rein to ambition, he appeared infen- 
fible of his owir exaltation. His humility feemed toenoreafe up- 
on the throne to fuch a degree, that even thofe who could not ap- 
prove of his meafures, were at a lbfs to what they ought to aforibc 
bisconduft. Averfe to pleafure, and contemning pomp and magni- 
ficence, the obvious inducements to the feizing of the feepter were 
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wanting to Aurungzebe; but his active mind found, 
vigour, a kind of right to command mankind. 


in its own 


Goiini'm The new emperor had fcarce mounted the throne near Delhi, 

when he was alarmed with intelligence of the march of Soliman, 
by the fkirts of the northern mountains, to join his father Dara at 
Lahore. We loft fight of that prince in the midft of his mutinous 
army, near Allahabad. The principal nobles who had attended 
him in his fuccefsful expedition againft Suja, deferted his ftandard 
at the firft news of his father’s defeat. The confinement of Shaw 
Jehan deprived him of more of his followers ; hut a number, iu f — 
licient to deferve the name of an army, ftill remained in his camp. 
Though bold and unconcerned in action, Soliman was fubje& to 
political fears. The news of repeated misfortunes came daily from 
every quarter. He became perplexed and undecifive : various 
expedients prefented themfelvcs to his view, but he could fix on 
none. His firft refolution was to return to Bengal ; but, dubious 
of fuccefs againft Suja with a reduced and difpirited army, he 
dropt that defign, and gave himfelf up again to wavering fchemes. 
He had none to advife him ; and his own mind afforded no re- 
fourcc in diftrefs. When intelligence of the march of the confe- 
derate princes from Agra arrived in his camp, he thought of fur- 
prifing the capital, and, by releafing his grandfather, to add the 
weight of that monarch’s name to his declining caufe. He de- 
camped, but his evil ftars prevailed. He changed his courfe, and 
direfted his march to Lahore. 


The undecifive meafures of Solim&n were known to his troops. 
They began to defpife the authority of one who could not perfe- 
verc in any plan. All difeipline became relaxed. The inde- 
pcndance of the foldier rofe with his contempt of his general. Re- 
gularity was loft in licentioufnefs ; confufion, rapine and infolence 

prevailed ; 
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prevailed; and the whole army, inftead of obeying the prince, 
placed a merit in their not deferting his caufe. That intrepidity 
and firmnefs which was neceflary to the occafion, no longer re- 
mained in Soliman. His llandard had been left by thofc whom 
he thought his belt friends, and a melancholy diftruft prevailed in 
his mind. To correct the licence of the foldiery, was to lofe their 
fupport. He permitted them, with a vain hope of conciliating 
their affe&ions, to ravage the country at large. But when they 
had loaded themfelves with lpoil, they deferted in whole fquadrons, 
to fecure their wealth at home, and to avoid the doubtful chance 
of war. 

Deftitute of all authority, the prince moved along, fullen and 
filent, at the head of an army converted into a mob of banditti. He 
ifiued out no orders, under a certainty of their not being obeyed ; 
and he even looked with indifference on the gradual decline in the 
number of his followers. Every morning prefented to his eyes at a 
diftance, whole fquadrons that had quitted his camp in the night. 
There only remained at laft four thoufand miferablc wretches, 
who had fuffered themfelves to be robbed of their booty. I-ear, 
and not attachment, kept thefe round the ftandard of Soliman. 
Their rapine had converted the whole country into an enemy, 
an d there was no longer any fafety in defertion. They, however, 
marked their march with ruin, and covered their rear with the 
fajoke of villages, which they had plundered and fet on fire. 


Aurungzebe received certain intelligence of the deftniOive rout 
SoUman through the countries of Shinwara and Muchlis-pour. 
He detached Fidai Chan with a confiderable force to interrupt his 
march Shaifta; who had been left in the government of Agra, 
W as ordered with troops, by a different rout, to prevent the efcapc 
*f the prince by the road through which he had come. He was 

4^ oq condition to cope with either, of thofe lords. He turned his 

march*. 
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ni arch to the north, and entered the almoft impervious country of 
Screnagur, where the Ganges iflues from the mountains into the 
plains of India. Pirti Singh, the Raja, received the unfortunate 
fugitive with kindnefs and rdfpeft. He fent his own troops to 
guard the pafies, and permitted the forces of Soliman to encamp 
in his valleys, to recover from the fatigues of a tedious march. 
Aurungzcbc, upon receiving advices of the efcape of the prince, 
recalled Fidai to the Imperial camp, and ordered Shaifta to his go- 
vernment of Agra. 


Safe in the hofpitality of the prince of Serinagur, Soliman re- 
mained flint up in a feci uded country. The mountains, which 
proteded him from the enemy, prevented him from hearing of 
the fate of his friends. He became anxious and thoughtful, and 
dilcovered neither pleafure nor amufement in the rural fports pur- 
fued by others through the romantic vallies which formed the do- 
minions of the Raja. He loved to walk alone; to dive into the 
thickeft woods; to mix his complaints with the murmur of tor- 
rents, which, falling from a thoufand rocks, filled the whole coun- 
try with an agreeable noife. One day, as the prince wandered 
from his party, he entered a narrow valley formed by one of the 
ftreams which fall headlong from the impaflable mountains that 
environ Serinagur. In the center of the valley there flood a 
mound almoft covered with trees ; through the branches of which 
appeared undiftindly what feemed an Indian pagod. The ftream, 
divided into two, furrounded the mound, and appeared to have 
worn away the foundations of the rock, on which the building 
flood; which circumftance rendered it inaccelfible on every fide. 
Soliman, pleafed with this romantic fcene, rode forward, and found 
that what lie had miftaken for a temple, was a houfe of pleafure 
belonging to the Raja. Thither that prince often retired, with a 
lew attendants, to enjoy the company of fome Cailimitian women 
of cxquiiite beauty. Some of thefe were walking on the terrace 

when 
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when Soliman approached. He was flruck with their perfons; A v>- 
but he inilantly retired. 


When he returned to the refidence of the Raja, he mentioned in sain.^u.-. 
his adventure to that prince. His countenance was fuddenly over- 
caft, and he remained for fomc time filent. He at length faid, 

“ All my dominions have I given up to Soliman, yet he has in- 
truded upon one little valley which I referred for myfelf.” So- 
liman excufed his conduct by his ignorance; but though the Raja 
pretended to be fatisfied, there appeared from that day forward a 
manifeft change in his behaviour. He became cold and diftant ; 
and he was difeontented and agitated when the fugitive prince 
came before him. Jealoufy, however, was not the caufe of this 
alteration. Aurungzebe had applied to him through his emit- 
faries ; and the honour of that prince contended with his avarice. 

Soliman became unealy at the doubtful gloom which hung on his 
countenance. He encamped, with his few followers, at fome 
diftance from the Raja’s refidence; and he began to watch nar- 
rowly the conduct of a prince, whom he Hill called his protestor 
and friend. 


• When Soliman entered the mountains of Serinagur, hedifpatch- Irrefolution 
ed a melfenger with the news of his misfortunes to his father Da- 
ra. That prince was encamped, with a confiderable army, on the 
banks of the Suttului. When he received the letters of his fon, 
he fhut himfelfup in his tent, and gave way to melancholy reflec- 
tions on his own misfortunes. The imprifonment of his father 
was an event, which, as it was expe&ed, did not furprize him; 
but the defertion of the victorious army under his fon, was a fe~ 
verc ftroke to his declining fortunes. H even had conceived 
hopes from the prefence of Soliman, whole a&rvity and fame in 
war might revive the drooping lpirits of his party. But he was 
Vol. III. N n fhut 
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fhut up within impervious mountains ; and the enemy had occu- 
pied all the partes. Dara was left to his own refources, and they 
failed, in the diftrefled fituation of his mind. He reflected on the 
part with regret ; he looked forward to the future with fear. 
Agitated by various palhons, he could fix upon no determined ex- 
pedient to extricate himfclf from misfortune ; and a panic began 
to feize His troops from the irrefolute undecifivenefs of his con- 
dud. 

Aurungzcbe, who had his fpics in the camp of Dara, waB no 
ftrangcr to the fituation of his -mind. To add to his panic, he 
marched from Kama! on the fifteenth of Auguft, and direded his 
courl'e toward Lahore. Dara, who had remained irrefolute on the 
banks of the Suttuluz, decamped, upon the news of the enemy’s ap- 
proach, with precipitation. The advanced guard of Aurungzehe 
pafled the river without oppofition; and Dara fat down with his 
army behind the Bea, on the road to Lahore, to which city he him- 
fclf foon after retired, leaving the troops under the condud of 
Daood Chan, an able and experienced officer. Dara had great re- 
fourccs in the provinces behind Lahore. The governors had ftill 
remained faithful to the old emperor; the revenues of the pre- 
ceding year had not been paid; and the prince found a confidcr-* 
able fum in the Imperial treafury at Lahore. He foon raifed twen- 
ty thoufand horfc, and his adivity had begun to change the afped 
of his affairs. But he had hitherto been unfuccefsful : and he 
judged of the future by the part:. He was difturbed by the news 
of the approach of a part of the army of Aurungzcbe, who, hav- 
ing conftruded a bridge on the Suttuluz, were on full march to 
the Bea. 

Daood, whom Dara had left at the head of the troops on the’ 
Bea, had lined the banks with artillery, and thrown up entrench- 
ments 
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merits and redoubts, with a firm aflurance of (lopping the progrefs 
of the enemy. The rainy feafon was now come oh, and he 
was under no apprehenfions of not being able to keep the enemy 
for five months at -bay. The northern provinces might, in the 
mean time, furnifh Dara with an army of hardy foldiers. Moha- 
het, who commanded in Cabul, was in his intereft; and lie rivalled 
his predeceflbr of the fame name in his abilities in war. But the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He lent orders to Daood to quit 
his port. That officer was aftoniffied : he fent a rcmonftrance 
againft the meafure to the prince, and the' jealous mind of Dara 
fufpeCted his fidelity. Pofitive orders were fent : Daood reluctant- 
ly obeyed. The prince, finding himfelf wrong in his fufpicions, 
repented of his condH&. He flew into a violent paffion againft 
the accufers of Daood, and he ordered that officer back to his 
port. It was now too late. The advanced guard of the enemy 
had croffed the Bea ; and Aurungzebe, with the main body, arriv- 
ed on the Suttulnz on the twenty-fifth of Auguft, 

Dara, reflecting on the folly of his paft conduit, and the pref- 
fure of the prefent time, was thrown into the utmoft confternation. 
Chan Jehan, who commanded the enemy, had been reinforced by 
a- body of troops and a train of artillery from the main body. 
Daood advifed the prince to give battle, to confirm the courage of 
his troops by the defeat of a force fo much inferior in point of 
numbers. The prince was obftinate. He alleged, that though 
his army was more numerous than the enemy, they were not equal 
to them in difeipline ; that, fuddenly gathered together, they hac| 
not been habituated to danger ; and that to engage the rebels, for 
fo he affefted to call the abettors of Aurungzebe, would be to 
haften the completion of their wiffies, by giving them an eafy vic- 
tory. “ But, Daood!” continued he, “ I am not only unfortunate, 
but weak. Had I followed your advice, and kept poffeffion of the 
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A. p. Suttuluz and Bea, I might have at leaft fufpended, for fome 

■ H ' g ' 10 months, the fate of the empire. But I, who have been fo often de- 
ceived by my brothers, am become diftruftful of my friends.” 

and Hies from Daood endeavoured to comfort the prince, by obfcrving, that 
though the reputation of keeping a victorious enemy at bay during 
the rainy feafon, might contribute to change the face of affairs, 
yet ftill there were hopes. That to remain at Lahore without 
obtaining a victory, would be as improper as it appeared impoffible ; 
that ftill they had rivers which might be defended againft the 
whole force of Aurungzebe; and that if the prince fhould be 
pleafed to blot all unworthy fufpicions from his mind, he himfelf 
would undertake to give him lufficient time to colleCt a force in 
the provinces beyond the Indus. Dara embraced him with tears, 
and began to retreat. The army, difeouraged at the apparent irre- 
fblution of their commander, began to fear for themfelves. Hav- 
ing loft all confidence in the abilities of the prince, they faw no- 
thing before them but diftrefs to him, and ruin to themfelves. 
They deferted in whole fquadrons ; and the unfortunate Dara faw 
his numbers hourly diminifhing as lie advanced toward Moultan. 
The van of the enemy under Chan Jehan hung clofe on the heels 
of the fugitive, and his friends throughout the empire gave nil 
their hopes to the wind. 

Several no- Aurungzebe arriving on the Suttuluz, was informed of the 

Ucs Submit flight 0 f Dara. His apprehenfions from that quarter vanifhed, 
and he encamped for ten days on the banks of the river to refrefh 
his army. The Maraja, who had given the firft battle to Au- 
rungzebe near the city of Ugein, thinking the affairs of Dara deft* 
perate, came to the camp with a tender of his allegiance. A num- 
ber of the nobility, who had hitherto remained firm to the oh, 
emperor, haftened to the court of the new, and proftrated them- 

felve? 
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fclves at the foot of the throne. Aurungzebe received them with ? 
unconcern, and told them that the feafon of forgivenefs was part. ■ 
“ When Fortune,” faid he, “ hung doubtful over my arms, you 
cither abetted my enemies, or waited in fecurity for the dccilion ot 
Fate concerning the empire. Thefe,” pointing to his nobles, 

“ ferved me in my diftrefs. I reward them with my confidence ; 
but I grant you, in pardoning your lives, a greater favour than 
thofe I conferred on them. Neceffity gives me your obedience : 
let your generofity convince me that you are fincere. My enemies 
have diilipated the treafures of the empire, and I, who hope long 
to manage jts affairs, will not irnpoverilh it by heavy exactions. 
Your wealth is great. Juftice, which in affairs of date follows 
fortune, gives me a right to the whole; but my moderation only 
claims a part.” They paid large fums to the treafury, and a gene- 
ral indemnity paffed, under the feals of the empire. 

The haughty fpirit of theMaraja revolted at the indignity of a 
cold reception. He however had gone too far to recede. Natu- 
rally averfe to the fubtle charader of Aurungzebe, he had adual- 
ly performed the promife which he had made to his high-fpirited 
wife after his defeat. He collcded an army, and was about to 
purfuc Aurungzebe, when the misfortunes of Dara began. The 
iofsof the battle near Agra ftaggered his allegiance ; he became 
more irrefolute after the imprifonment of Shaw Jchan ; and the 
flight of Dara to Lahore, threw him at the feet of the new empe- 
ror. He told Aurungzebe, That being of a religion which incul- 
cated the. belief of a Providence as fuperintending over human af- 
fairs, he was now under no doubts concerning the fide on which 
the gods had declared themfelves. It were therefore, continued he, 
a kind of impiety to oppol'e him whom Heaven has placed on the 
throne. Aurungzebe pleai'antly replied, “ I am glad to owe to 

the religion what I hoped not from the love of Jeffwint Singh.” 

The 
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The vifier Meer Jumla, who at the beginning of the rebellion 
had fubmitted to a political imprifonment in the Decan, feeing the 
affairs of Aurungzebe in too good a condition to demand a conti* 
nuance of his double condutt, broke his fi&itious chains, andpre- 
fented himfelf at court. The new emperor received him with every 
mark of honour and affection. He prefented him with elephants, 
horfes, riches, dreffes, and arms ; but of his whole fortune, 
which, to keep up appearances, had been confifcated, he only 
returned about fifty thoufand roupees. “ In ferving the ftate,” 
faid Aurungzebe, “ I have expended your fortune; but you, in 
ferving it again, may acquire another.” Jumla made no reply, 
but feemed finished with his efcape from the critical fituation in 
which' he had been plunged by the civil war. A field foon prefent- 
ed itfelf to his abilities; and his fortune was amply reftored by 
the unabating favour of hi6 fovereign. 


ma™i'? ? t f be Intelligence arriving in the Imperial camp that Data had taken 
Mouluu. the rout of Moultiin, Aurungzebe crolfed the Suttuluz on the 
fifth of September. He advanced with rapid marches toward that 
city, wilhing to put an end to the war in the north. Chan Jehan, 
who commanded the vanguard, arriving in Moultiin, the unfortu- 
nate prince fled toward Bicker, and the mountains beyond the Indus. 
In vain had it been remonflrated to him by his followers, that he 
ought to have taken the rout of Cabul. Moh^bct, 'who had been 
always averfe to Aurungzebe, was at the head of a difeiplined ar- 
my in that province. Aids might be drawn from the weftern Tar- 
tary; there was even a profped of Pcrfia’s efpoufing the caufc of 
Data. Soldiers of fortune, men adapted by their manners and 
climate for the field, would flock to his ftandard. But Fortune 
had ferfaken Dara, and fhe was followed by Prudence. Aurung- 
zebe, when he firft heard of the courfe of his brother’? flight, 
cried out, in an ecftacy of joy, “That the war was at an end.” He 

detached 
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detached eight thoufand horfe, under the conduct of Mecr Baba, 1^58. 
after the fugitive, and moved his camp on his return toward < — v — > 
Agra. 

Many caufes concurred in making Aurungzebc anxious to re- Caufcofhis 

J . return. 

turn to Agra. The force left in that city was frnall; and Shailta, 
who commanded there, was no great foldier. The troops, though 
filent, had not yet reconciled their minds to the force ufed againft 
the perfon of Morad ; and they were, in fume meafure, thocked at 
the emperor’s breach of faith to a friend as well as a brother. 

Shaw Jehan, though clofely confined, had his emiffarics and 
friends every where. Whifpers concerning the unworthy ufage 
of that great prince were carried round, and heard with attention. 

Many of the nobles raifed by his favour reipeCled him ftill for 
what he had been; and the empire, in general, which had Hou- 
riflved under his government, lamented the cloud which had fet- 
tled on the latter end of a life of renown. The Maraja was 
ftill his friend. Proud and haughty beyond meafure, he could 
not forget his defeat by Aurungzcbe, and he was chagrined at 
the cold reception which that prince had lately given to his 
proffered allegiance. Joy Singh, who had in a manner betrayed 
Soliman, thought alfo that he was not well requited for his 
fervices. He was ftill attached to Shaw Jehan, whofe open and 
manly behaviour upon every occafion he compared with advantage 
to the cold duplicity of his fon. 

Suja, who firft appeared in arms againft Dara, faw now a more Preparation, 
dangerous enemy in another brother. The lofs which he had 
fuftained againft Soliman was foon recovered in the rich and populous 
kingdom of Bengal. He faw a new cloud forming which was to 
burft upon, him, and he prepared himfelf againft the ftorm. He 
•collected an army with his ufual activity, and was on the point of 
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taking the rout of Agra, to relieve his father from confinement. 
■j To deceive Aurungzebe, he had congratulated that prince on his 
mounting the throne at Delhi; he owned his title, and only folicited 
for a continuance of his government over Bengal. The emperor was 
not to be deceived. He fawthe views of mankind in their fituation 
and character, and took profeftions of friendlliip from rivals for 
mere founds. He however had behaved with his ufual civility to the 
meffenger of Suja. He pretended to be anxious about knowing 
the ftate of his health, and he made a minute inquiry concerning 
his children and family. “ As for a new commiffion to my bro- 
ther,” laid he, “ it is at once unneceffary and improper. I my- 
felf am but my father’s vicegerent in the empire; and I derive my 
whole power from thofc infirmities which have rendered the em- 
peror unfit for the bufinefs of the ftate.’’ This anfwer, though 
not fatisfa&ory, amufed Suja, and furnifhed an opportunity for 
Aurungzebe to break the power of Dara, and to eftablilh his own 
authority. 

Suja, at length, threw off the malkj from a fubjedt to Aurung- 
y.cbe, he became his competitor for the empire. He begun his 
march with a numerous army, accuftoming them to the ma- 
noeuvres of the field as he moved. His brother, who expedted 
the ftorm, was not furprifed at its approach. He remained but 
four days at Moultitn. His fon Mahommed was made governor 
of that province; that of Punjab was conferred on Chillulla. 
He outftripped his army in expedition; and on the twenty- 
fourth of October he entered Lahore. He arrived at Delhi on 
the twenty-firll of November j and notwithftanding the preffure 
of his affairs in the fouth, he celebrated his birth-day in that city, 
having entered the forty-firft year of his age. The fplendid and 
numerous appearance of the nobility on that occafion, convinced 
Aurungzebe, who always made judicious obfervations on the 
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behaviour of mankind, that he was firmly efUblilhcd on the 

throne which he had ufnrpcd. The nobles mod remarkable for v ' 

their penetration, were the tirft to pay their rcfpe&s : they law the 
abilities of the reigning piincc ; they were no drangers to the 
inferiority of his brothers; and they coniidercd Fortune as only 
another name for Prudence. Daood, who had adhered hitherto 
to Dara, forfook that prince when he took, contrary to his advice, 
the rout of Bicker. Fie threw himfelf at the feet of Aurungzebe ; 
who, knowing his abilities, received him with didindion, and 
raifed him to the rank of fix thoufand horfe. 

During the few days which Aurungzebe pafled at Delhi, he 
informed himfelf minutely of the force and refourccs of Suja. «bc. 

That prince was more formidable than the emperor had imagined. 

To infure fuccefs, he ordered his foil Mahommed to join him 
with the army from Moultan, and be refolved to avail himfelf of the 
great parts of Jumla. That lord had been lent, loon after his 
arrival at court, to fettle the affairs of Chandciflr and Guzerat.and 
he was ordered to return with fome of the veteran troops Rationed 
on the fouthern frontiers of the empire. The emperor, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Agra, reinforced the garrifon of 
that city under Shaifta ; being apprehenfive of an invafion under 
prince Soliman, from the mountains of Serinagur. He himfelf 
took immediately the field; and moved flowly down the Jumna, 
in hourly expectations of reinforcements from the north and 

weft. 

Suja, in the mean time, with a numerous army, was in full s.j.o«r.n 
march toward the capital. He arrived at AUahaMd ; and l.av- 
i„ c remained a few days in the environs of that place, he renewed 
his match, and encamped his army, in a ftrong pof.tion, at a place 
called Kidgwa, about thirty miles from Allahabad. Diftrull u 
VoL. III. 0“ ° f 
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of the difeipline of his army, he entrenched himfelf, and waited for 
the arrival of Aurung/.ebe, whom he wifhed to engage with an 
advantage which might fupply the inferiority of his troops, in 
point of courage ind hardinefs. But Aurungztbe ftudioufly pro- 
traded the time. His march was defignedly flow, till he was 
joined by his fon Maliommcd with the troops of the north. He 
then moved forward with great expedition; Mahommed com- 
manding the van, confiding of five thoufand chofen horfe. Suja 
was aflonifhed at this l'udden vigour in his brother’s meafures ; 
he began to fortify his camp, and to make difpofitions for receiv- 
ing the enemy with warmth. 

The prince Mahommed, naturally full of fire, exceeded his 
orders. He prelled onward with the van, eager for a fight of the 
enemy ; and when he prefented himfelf before Suja, the emperor, 
with the army and artillery, was forty miles in the rear. Herode along 
the lines of the enemy, and, with unpardonable rafhncfs, feemed to 
provoke them to battle. Suja, however, for what caufe is un- 
certain, took no advantage of his temerity. The prince at length 
encamped his fmall army; and difpatched a meflenger with his 
obfervations on the pofition and ilreugth of the enemy. Aurung- 
y.cbe was offended at the raflinefs of his fon. He was, however, 
gentle in his reproof. “ When you fliall poflefs the empire, 
Mahommed,” faid he, “ you muff protect it with more caution. 
A monarch ought to be a general rather than a partizan ; and few 
forget folly in valour.” The haughty fpirit of the prince was 
impatient of rebuke. Adive, gallant, and fiery, he defpifed the 
flow didates of Prudence; and would rather owe his fame to his. 
fvvord, than to political management and addrefs. 

The Imperial flandard came in fight on the thirteenth of 
January 1C59 ; and Aurungzcbe encamped his army, leaving an 

extenlive 
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extenfivS ^lairi^K'ery fit for a battle, between him and the lines A j' r ^' 
ofSiiji. He drew up his army, on the morning of the fifteenth, <■ — — 
in two KnM, advancing his artillery fome paces in the front. 

Aboilt twelve o’clock the cannon began to optn on both fidcs. 

Suja had placed his artillery on a rifing-ground, and his batteries 
were well ferved. He feoured the enemy’s lines ; and Auiung- 
z£b e, who durlt not attack the trenches, was obliged to return 
with fome lofs to his camp. Suja took no advantage of the re- 
treat of his brother. He retired within his lines, and impru- 
dently neglected to keep pofTdfion of the rifing-ground on the 
right, from which his artillery had played with fuch advantage 
on the enemy. Mcer Jumla, who had arrived a few days before 
from the Decan, obferved the negligence of Suja. He repre- 
fented the advantage which Fortune had offered to Aurungzcbc ; 
and that prince ordered him to take poffefTion of the hill in the 
night. Before morning appeared, Jumla threw up a redoubt on 
the place, and lined it with cannon; which were covered with a 
flrong party of fpearmen. 

When day-light appeared, Jumla ordered his battery on the The battle 
hill to open. The tents of Suja were in the range of the fhot; & 
and the prince was obliged immediately to Alike them, and to 
move his quarters to the left. Aurungzcbc, who perceived the 
commotion in the enemy’s camp, 011 account of the unexpected 
fire from the battery, thought this a proper opportunity to 
make a general aflault. His army were already formed; 
and he ordered his elephants to advance with all expedition to 
tread down the entrenchments. A flrong body of cavalry fiu- 
tained the charge. The defendants, already in confufion, made 
but a faint refiftance. The elephants loon levelled the entrench- 
ment, and the horl'e poured into the camp, blight, confufion, 
and {laughter prevailed. Aurungzebe, mounted on a lofty cle- 
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phant, law the appearance of vi&ory on every fide. ' He pulhed 
forward into the center, to render complete the. advantage 
which he had already obtained. But Fortune- took a fudden 
change ; and in<*fftable ruin feemed to overwhelm him and his 
affairs. 


0 cMaraja ^ The Maraja, Jcffvvint Singh, having made his peace with 
Aurungzebe, had joined that prince with his native troops. His 
defeat at Ugcin remained Hill frefh in his mind ; and he longed to 
recover the laurels which he had loft in that unfortunate field. 
He had received orders to advance with his Rajaputs; and he 
even made a fhew of attacking the enemy. But when he faw 
the emperor entering their camp, he fuddenly turned, and fled 
with all his forces. The Moguls, however, followed not his 
example. Aurungzebe carried forward on his elephant the Im- 
perial ftandard ; and they were afhamed to leave it to the enemy. 
Jcfl'wint, difappointed in his aim of drawing his party to flight 
by his own, fell fuddenly on the rear of the line. He feized upon 
the baggage; and put fervants and women to the fword, without 
cither diflindion or mercy. The noife of the llaughter behind 
was carried to the front, which was engaged with Suja in the 
center of his camp. Some fled to fave their wives; and, coward?, 
wanting only an example, they were followed by thoufands. The 
lines began to thin apace; the attack was fuflained with lefs 
vigour ; and the enemy acquired courage. 

t 

iu-fol imn of Aurungzebe exhibited upon the occafion, that refolute firmnefs 

buja, 1 

which always rifes above misfortune. To fly was certain ruin; 
to icmain, an almoft certain death. He fat aloft on his elephant, 
iii full pofleffion of his own mind ; and he feemed not to know 
that any difafter had happened in the rear. The enemy, who had 
been tumultuoully hurrying out of the camp, returned with 

vigour 
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vigour toKfre e^rge, upon the hidden change in the face of 
affairs. Sjuja, witfo„an undaunted countenance, led the attack, 
handing jn4he caftje, upon an enormous elephant. When his 
eye 'fjell upon ,hi& -.brother, he ordered his driver to cliredl the 
furious animal that way. One of the principal officers of 
Aurungzebe, who wasalfo mounted on an elephant, perceiving the 
intention of Suja r ruffied in before the prince. He was over- 
thrown in the firft ffiock, but the elephant of Suja fuffered lo 
much in the concuffion, that the animal Hood trembling through 
every joint; having loft all fenfe of command, and almoft the 
power of motion. The difappointed prince feemed enraged at 
his fortune ; but the elephant of one of his nobles advanced 
againft that of the emperor j and, in the firft ffiock, the latter 
animal fell upon his knees ; and it was with great difficulty he re- 
covered himlelf. Aurungzebe had one foot out of the caftle, 
ready to alight. The crown of India hovered on the refolution 
of a moment. Meer Jumla was near, on horfeback: “Stop,” 
faid he, turning fternly to Aurungzebe ; “ you defeend from the 
throne.” The emperor, who was now compofed, feemed to 
finile at the reproof. Whilft the animals continued to engage, 
the markfman, who fat behind him, ffiot the adverfary’s 
driver; but the enraged elephant continued, notwithftanding, to 
fight. Aurungzebe was now in imminent danger ; when he was 
delivered from deftru&ion by the refolution of his driver. He 
threw himfelf dexteroufly on the neck of the other elephant, and 
carried him off; whilft his own place was fupplied by one of the 
officers who fat behind the caftle. Another elephant, in the 
mean time, advanced againft Aurungzebe; but he had the good 
fortune to ffioot the driver with his own hand. 

The emperor now found that his own elephant, from the 
many ffiocks which he had received, was much weakened and 
^ difpirited. 
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difpirited. He began to be afraid that he could not even keep 
the animal in the field. To alight would be equal to flight itfelf. 
The elephant began to turn ; and Aurungzebe, tvhofe refblution 
never failed him in defperate fituations, ordered the chains, 
which are always ready for binding him, to be locked round 
hi 3 feet. The emperor remained immoveable amidft the ene- 
my; a thoufand fhot were aimed at him, a thOufand arrows 
fell into the caftle; but being in complete armour, he remained 
unhurt. Some of the nobles obferving this daring behaviour in 
their prince, rufhed forward to his refcuc. They bore all before 
them in this laft effort; and Suja, in the moment of victory, was 
beginning to give way. His elephant, difabled by the firft fhock, 
was not to be moved forward. Aliverdi, one of his friends, came 
with a horfe ; and Suja, in an evil hour, defeended from his lofty 
feat. The fame condnd had ruined Dara. The elephant re- 
turning to the rear, with an empty caftle, the army thought that 
ihc prince was flain ; and they began to fly on every fide. 

Aurungzcbe, who owed his victory to his own intrepidity, was 
in no condition to purfue the enemy. Night was now coming 
on; and he lay on the field under arms. During the aCtion, the 
Maraja had defeated the party left to defend the baggage ; and 
loading camels with the booty, fent them off under an efcort. 
He himfelf ftill hovered round the rear. The proximity, of the 
Imperial tents to the line, had hitherto protected them from being 
plundered by the Rajaputs. Night coming on, the Maraja ad- 
vanced ; and, about an hour after it was dark, fell upon the tents 
of Mahommcd, who had remained with his father on the field. 
A few, who defended the quarter of the prince, were cut off to a 
man ; and the Rajaputs advanced to the Imperial tents, and feized 
upon every thing valuable within the fquare; putting every one 
that oppofed them to the fword. The night became a feene of 

6 horror, 
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Rorror, confufion, and death. Aurungz£be was not to be moved A - D- iM- 
from the field ; but he detached a part of the army to oppofe the ?‘ g * ‘ / 

Maraja. When day appeared, the troops of Suja were no more to 
be feen ; and the emperor, now convinced of his vidory, turned 
his arms upon the Maraja. That prince flood hi6 ground. A 
bloody battle enfued. The Rajaputs retreated ; but they carried 
their booty away. 


Suja fled with fo much precipitation in the night, that he left Suja purfued 
all his tents, equipage, and artillery, on the field. His army de- medf* 1 ' 0 ™ 
ferted him ; and he even deferted his army. He changed his 
clothes, he threw oif every mark of diftindion, anti hurried for- 
ward to Patna like a private man. He feared no enemy ; but he 
was afraid of his friends. When Fortune had forfaken him, he 
hoped not to retain their faith; for to deliver him to Aurung- 
zebe would not only procure their i’afety, but advance their inte- 
reft. The fun was fcarce up, when Aurungzebe detached ten thou- 
fand horfe, under his fon Mahommed, in purfuit of his brother. 

The enemy were fo much diflipated, that few were flain. The 
inftrudions of the prince were to follow Suja. He arrived at 
Patna, and the unfortunate prince fled to Mongeer ; hoping to 
derive from walls that fafety which he could not command in the 
field. His courage, however, forfook him not in his diftrefs. He 
had ftill rcfources in his own adive mind; and the whole pro- 
vince of Bengal was devoted to his intereft, from the Arid juflice 
and mildnefs of his government. 

After the flight of the Maraja and the departure of Mahom- Anrung . 
med, the emperor filled together the nobility and principal 
officers of his army. He had marked, from his elephant, the 
particular behaviour bf each. He punilhed Jbme for cowardice ; 
others he promoted for valour. His reproofs were firong and 

pointed : 
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pointed ; the praife he bellowed manly and juft. He, at the fame 
time, made a long fpcech from the throne. He a (Turned no merit 
to himfelf, he eyen gave up that -of his army, and . attributed his 
fuccefs to Providence. He involved /Heaven in his qaarrel with 
his brothers; and made it the partner of his own guilt. This 
religious oration was received with burlls of applaufe. Mankind 
are in all ages and nations fuperftitious; and the bare profeffionof 
fan&ity hides the blacked: crimes from their eyes. Aurungzebe, 
however, did not forget his temporal affairs in his devotion. An- 
xious for the reduction of Bengal, and for an end of the war with 
Suja, he detached a large body of horfe under Meer Jumla,. to 
reinforce Mahoxmned, whilft he himfelf took the rout of the ca- 
pital. 

Afaifere- The Maraja, in the mean time, with his booty, advanced to 
n;r J the walls of Agra. Hews of the defeat of Aurungzebe had already 
filled that capital with furprize. The appearance of the Raja- 
puts confirmed the -report. The adherents of the newemperor 
began to Riift for themfelves ; and grief and joy prevailed, as men 
were varioufly afFedcd to this or the other fide. Shaifta, who 
commanded in the city, was {truck with melancholy and de- 
fpair. He knew the adivc part which he himfelf had taken for 
Aurungzebe ; and he could exped no favour from the conquerors. 
He even made attempts againft his own life ; and feemed indif- 
ferent about {hutting the gates of the citadel againft Jeflwint 
Singh. That prince, though he fuffered little in the running 
fight with Aurungzebe, was (fill afraid of the Imperial army, 
which followed clofe on his heels. Had he boldly entered the 
city, taken advantage of the panic of Shaiih, and releafed Shaw 
JehUn, Aurungzebe might ftill be ruined. But the fortune of 
that prince was ftill greater than his abilities. 
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Aurungz£be, apprehenfive of feme mifehief in Agra, battened his A. i). 
march to that capital. The city was now undeceived with re- 
gard to the battle ; and the Maraja, who had boafted of the ,f r " i r ," , ’ g ) ^ be 
defeat of the emperor, began to fly before him. He directed l!ut, ‘ l t 
his courfe to his own country ; and, though incumbered with 
fpoil, outftripped his purfuers in the march. Aurungzebe 
entered Agra without any pomp. He did not permit him- 
felf to be faluted by the guns of the fort. “ It would be im- 
proper,” faid he, “ to triumph in the ears of a father, over the 
defeat of his foil.’’ He wrote a letter to Shaw Jelian, enquiring 
concerning his health; and he cxcufcd himfclf from coming into 
his prefence on account of the hurry of public affairs. He llightly 
mentioned his vidory, by infinuating that Providence, by Iris 
hands, had fruftrated the defigns of the enemies of the houfe of 
Timur. His father, who was no ftranger tothe iituation of affairs, 
would not read the letter. He gave it hack to the meffenger, and 
faid, “ If my fon means to inful t me, to know it would but 
add to my misfortunes ; if lie treats me with affedion and re- 
fped, why does he permit me to languifh within thefe walls?” 
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CHAP. II. 

Dara r s flight to Bicker— He croffes the defect— Gains the governor 
of Gu zerat — Marches toward Agra— Fortifies himfclf at Ajmer t 
—Deceived— attacked— and totally .defeated by Aurungzebe—His 
unheard-of misfortunes — Diftrefs in the defart— Arrival at Tat- 
t a— Throws hinj'tf under the protect ion of Jihon— Death of the 
Sultana— Dara betrayed— Carried with ignominy through Delhi 
—Confined at Chizerabdd—AJJ'aflinated— Reflections. 

D ARA having fled from Moultan, took the rout of Bicker, 
beyond the Indus. The Imperialifts were clofe at his 
heels. His army fell off gradually in his flight. His affairs 
were defperate, and their attachment gave way to perfonal 
fafety. Four thoufand ftill adhered to their colours, with which 
number Dara encamped near Bicker, having garrifoned the place, 
and fubmitted it to the command of a faithful friend. He 
had fcarce pitched his tents, when the enemy came in fight. 
Though wom-out with fatigue, he was obliged to fly. He found 
boats by accident, and crofled the Indus with all his followers. 
On the oppofite fliore flood the ftrong fortrefs of Sicar. Struck 
with the hard fate of Dara, the governor opened the gates. But 
it was not the bufinefs of the prince to fhut himfelf up within 
walls ; which at belt could only protraCt misfortune. He re- 
inforced the garrifon with a part of his troops ; and left fome 
'valuable effects under the protection of the governor. 

r Difineum^ 
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Difincumbcred, he betook himfelf to the open field, before A D. 1^-9. 
he had even thought of tlje quarter to which he Ihould dirett his 
ccfUrfc. He wandered away in a melancholy mood. His faith- re.ifjVo' 4 
ful adherents, for only thofe whofe attachment to his peribn l ' crii “’ 
overcame their own fears were now in his train, followed lilently 
the path of a matter whom they loved. Having marched a 
few miles, the prince came to the place where the road parted 
into two; the one leading to Tatta, the other .toward the 
Perfian province of Choraflan. Starting from his reverie, he 
Hood for fome time, irrefolute. On the one fide there was ap~ 
parent ruin ; on the other, a certainty of perfonal fafety. But 
glory was blended with difgrace in the firft ; in the latter there 
was nothing but obfeurity and dilhonour. When he weighed 
thefe things in his mind, the chariots in which were his women 
arrived. His perplexity increafed. The defart toward Perfia 
was extenfive and unhofpitablc ; on the fide of India, his own 
misfortunes mutt overwhelm his family. He could not decide ; 
and a melancholy filence prevailed around. 

The favourite Sultana, feeing the undecifivenefs of Dara, at but change* 
length put an end to his doubts.' “ Can the firft of the race of Tatta!* 1 * ** 
Timur,” fhe faid, “ hefitate in this moment of diftrefs ? There 
is danger, but there may be alfo a throne on one fide ; but a 
flightful folitude, and the cold reception given to fugitive princes 
by ftrangers, threaten from the other. If Dara cannot decide, 

I, who am the daughtci of Purvez, will decide for myfelf. 

This hand fhall prevent me, by death, from dilhonour. The de- 
feendant of the immortal Timur fhall not grace the haram of 
the race of Sheick Sefi !” The features of the prince were at once 
lighted up^nto a kind of mournful joy. He burft into tears ; 
and, without uttering a word, fpurred forward his horfe toward 
Tatta. He had not remained many days in that city, when he 
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A H!g i®6g 9 recc ' v ed advices that a confiderable detachment of the enemy wa» 
v — v — > arrived within a few miles of the place. He evacuated Tatta, 
crofled the Indus, and fled toward the capital of Guzerat. The 
enemy laid a bridge of boat9 over the river ; and were preparing 
to purfue the fugitive, when unexpected orders arrived for them to 
repair with all expedition to join the Imperial army, in full march 
againft Suja. 

Crofl^ the The removal of the Imperial troops procured a happy refpite 
defart, f or Dara j but it was but a tranfient gleam of Fortune, who had 
rcfolved to continue her frowns. The road of the prince lay 
partly through burning hands, deftitute of water ; partly through 
abrupt mountains, covered with impervious woods, the haunts of 
beads of prey. His people were parched with thirft ; his very 
camels died of fatigue. His unfortunate women were juft ex- 
piring for want of. water, when the prince, who ranged the foil— 
tudes far and wide, lighted on a fpring. He encamped near it; 
and having refreflied his attendants, arrived next day on the borr 
ders of the territories of the Raja’s Jam and Bahara, which lay 
contiguous to each other in his rout. They received him with 
hofpitality ; but they declined to embrace his caufe. They were 
the natural enemies of the houfe of Timur, who had, often from 
views of conqueft, penetrated into their almoft inaccefliblc country. . 
When perfuafion failed, Dara endeavoured to work upon the 
pride of Jam. He propofed an alliance between his fon Sipper 
Sheko, the conftant attendant of his misfortunes, and the daugh- 
ter of the Raja. The match did not take place. The few Mogul 
nobles who adhered to him, were fo much diflatisfied with the 
propofal, on account of its inequality; that it was laid afide ; and 
Dara proceeded to Ahmedabad. 


Shaw 
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Slraw Nawflz, whofe two daughters were married to Aurung- 
z£be and MorSd, had been left by the latter, in the government 
©f Guzerat, and kept his refidence in Ahmedabad. When Mo- 
rad was feized, Aurungzebe fent a new commiflion to Shaw Na- 
wiz, which that lord received, and governed his province in the 
name of the new emperor. He prepared to oppofe Dara with all 
his forces. The match, was unequal, and the prince, hemmed 
in with misfortunes on every fide, began to defpair. He, how- 
ever, refolved to carry no longer round the empire a life obnoxb* 
ous to mifery. He advanced with his few attendants ; and, as 
the laft refort, wrote a letter to the younger daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, who was the wife of Morach and had been left with her 
father when the prince marched toward Agra. He recounted his . 
own misfortunes j and compared them with thofc of her hufband. 
“ The enemy of both is one,” faid he: “ ifnhe memory of the 
unfortunate Morad flill lives in the breaft of bis wife, fhe will 
perfuade her father to favour Dara, who is opprefled by the fame 
untoward fate !” 

The princefs, who had mourned inceflarftly forthe misfortunes 
of her lord, whom fhe loved to diffraction, burft into a flood of 
tears at the reception of the letter. She grafped at the fhadow 
of hope for her hufband’s releafifment, which was offered by a 
prince overwhelmed by his own bad fortune. She threw herfelf at 
the feet of her father ; her tears fupprefled her voice ; but fhe 
looked up to him with that forcible eloquence of eyes, which 
it is impoflible to refift from beauty in diftrefs. She placed 
the, letter of Dara in his hands. He read it with emotion ; and 
turned away in filence. She followed him on her knees, hold-* 
ing the fkirt of. his robe. “ Is not my daughter,” faid he* “ al- 
ready fufli'ciently wretched ? Why does fhe wifh to involve her 
father in the irretrievable mifery which has overtaken her lord ? 

But: 
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A.l). 1^59. But Ihe will have it fo — and prudence muft give way to pity.” 
,^ iS ^ ^ . j-jc ordered the gates to be thrown open ; and the princcfs, in an 
ccftalV of joy* Font accounts of hhr fuccefs to Dara. 


Paifcs an The prince could fcarce believe his own eyes, when he received the 

arm )’- letter of the wife of Morad. A gleam of hope came in upon his 

misfortunes. He entered Ahmedabad; and the governor re- 
ceived him with the higheft diftin&ion and refpeft. He gave 
to the prince about one hundred and twenty thoufand pounds in 
.money, together with jewels to a j^eat amount, to contribute to 
raife troops. This new life to the affairs of Dara, rendered him 
active in his preparations for w T ar. In a few weeks he found 
himfelf at the head of a conftdcrabie army. He in the mean 
time received letters from the Maraja, who, with his native 
troops, was on hi? march with Aurungzebe to attack Suja. 
That prince acqifhinted him of his deftgn of deferting the new 
emperor in the action ; and we have already feen that he kept 
his promife. He conjured Dara to haften his march to fupport 
him in his intended defection. The advice was good ; but the 
evil genius of Dara prevailed. He delayed, that he might aug- 
ment his forces ; and loft the golden opportunity of reftoring his 
affairs by an aft of boldnefs and intrepidity. Suja was, in the 
mean time, defeated ; and Aurungzebe turned his whole force to- 
ward the ftorm which was brewing in the Weft. 


Marches to- The defertion of the Maraja had fpread news of the defeat and 
ward Agra. t 'j cat h 0 f Aurungzebe to every corner of the empire. The 
hgrccable intelligence came to Dara. lie inftantly marched to- 
ward Agra, to feize the capital before the arrival of Suja, who was 
faid to have conquered. In three days, the unfortunate prince 
was undeceived. Letters from different quarters brought him the 
particulars of the action, and of the complete vi&ory obtained by 

his 
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- his grcatefl foe. lie was again thrown into perplexity. To A. D. '659. 
proceed with fo fmall a force was imprudent ; to retreat, ruinous , 1Ilg ; Ic69 ‘. 
to his reputation. He had built his Lift hopes on his army; to 
retire, was to lofe them by defertion. Many Europeans were in 
his camp. He had gained them by large promifes ; and they na- 
turally loved that impartiality which he fhewed indiferiminately to 
men of merit df all nations. Iiis artillery was upon the bell 
footing ; and he was not deftitute of able engineers. His foldicrs, 
for the moll part confiding of the troops of the empire fta- . 
tioned on the frontiers, were habituated to aCtion. But they 
were too .few in number ; and their leader was defined for mis- 
fortune. 


The Maraja, after plundering the Imperial camp, declared his Turns toward 
intentions of marching to Guzerat with the fpoil. Dara halted to nbnsTf'the 
take him up by his way. But the Indian had no ferious inten- ’ Mara j a » 
tions t>f affifting effectually any branch of the houfe of Ti- 
mur. An enthufiaft in his own religion, lie conlidered all Ma- 
hommedans as his natural enemies. He abetted none of the princes 
through choice. He ftudied to add fuel to the flame which raged 
between them, and to derive advantage from their diffentions. 

He hoped to find that freedom and independence in their weak- 
nels, which he could never expert from their favour and 
power. Under the influence of thefe political principles, he 
lludioufly avoided to meet Dara. He took the rout of Mar- 
war, to lodge his booty in his own dominions in fafety. He, 
however, wrote letters to the prince, to advance to his borders, 
where Ee would join him with a recruited army. Dara accord- 
ingly marched toward Meirta, at which place he encamped with 
his forces, im daily expectations of the junction of the Ma- 
xaja, who. was collecting his forces at the capital of his domi- 
nions. 

Aurungzcbe 
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Aurungzebe was, in the mean time, alarmed at the great pre- 
• parations of the Maraja. He faw danger in his defedion ; and he 
had recourfe to his ufual art and addrefs. He wrote to him a 
letter. He acquainted him, That the oppofition given to his 
fortune at the battle of Ugein, had long fince been blotted 
out of his memory, as it was the rcfult of the Maraja’s opi- 
nion in favour of Dara; that his fubmiffion to his government, 
while yet his brothers were in the field, was a condud which 
entitled him to favour ; but that his late defertion in battle, 
and his fubfequent attack upon the Imperial baggage, could not 
be forgot, though it might be forgiven. “ The love of public 
tranquillity, however,” continues Aurungzebe, “ has expelled from 
my breall every wifh of revenge. It is therefore your intereft, 
to withdraw your foot from the circle of Dara’s misfor- 
tunes. That you fhould join my ftandard, I neither exped 
nor wifh. I cannot trufl: again your faith ; and my own force is 
fufficient to overthrow my enemies. You may therefore I00R from 
your own country, an unconcerned fpedator of the war; and to re- 
ward you for your neutrality, the government of Guzerat fhall 
be added to that of your hereditary dominions.” 


and deferts The letter had the intended effed on the Maraja. lie pre- 
ferred the proffered advantage to the gratitude of Dara, whofe 
fortunes wore fuch a doubtful afped. He broke off his correfpond- 
ence with that prince, at the very time that he was buoyed up 
with the hopes of the- jundion of a great army with his 
own forces. A ftranger to the motive of the Hindoo, he fent 
his fon Sippcr Sheko to endeavour to prevail upon him to 
throw off his inadivity. The young prince was received at his 
capital with diflindion and hofpitality. He was, however, dis- 
appointed in his views. The Maraja would give no fatisfac- 
tory anfwer; and the prince returned, to his father, who was 
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greatly difconccrted by this new misfortune. He, however, re- 

folved to hefitatc no longer with his fate. He decamped and — ' 

marched in a dired: line for Agra ; and arrived at Ajmere, about 
eight days journey from that capital. 

In the neighbourhood of Ajmere, the high-road to the capi- Dam foriihos 
tal paffes between two ftccp hills, each of which forms the point 
of an impaflablc ridge of mountains, which flrctch far into the 
country on both fidcs, and feparatc the kingdom of Guzerat from 
the reft of Hindoftan. Dara halted with his army in this pals. 

His high opinion of the European mode of war, which he imbib- 
ed from the Englifh, French and Portuguefe in his fervicc, had 
rendered that prince fond of entrenchments. lie had confidercd 
the appearance of fccurity, more than the movements of the hu- 
man mind : for armies often take entrenchments in no other light 
than as a proof of the fuperiority of the enemy. He threw up ' 
lines from hill to hill in his front, and ftrengthened them with 
artillery. Aurungzebe, in the mean time, marched with an army 
to flop his progrefs ; and arrived with great expedition in the 
neighbourhood of Ajmere. When he came in light of the en- 
trenchments, he ordered his army to encamp ; and he himfclf 
rode out to reconnoitre the enemy. 

Nothing could equal his aftonilhment when he viewed, j.imftlfit 
through a fpy-glafs, the polition of his brother. The ftrength Ajl ‘ ur 
of the works was inconceivable ; inftcad of a common entrench- 
ment the prince had fortified himfelf with a ftrong rampirc, 
defended by baftions, a deep ditch and a double row of pali- 
fadoes, which extended fix miles acrols a valley. Aurungzebe 
was perplexed beyond mcafurc. He knew not how to ad. An 
aflault was evidently impradicable; to do nothing would derogate 
from that high opinion which he had already cftablilhcd in the 
minds of the people. Every day would add to Dara’s influence 
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and party; and mankind, who always fide with the unfoKwntw 
would attribute to ability t\ hat was the gift of chance. 1 ie i ailed 
a council of the nobles. They differed in their opinions ; much 
time was jpuit in argument without coining to a dccifivc measure. 
They at lafi agiced upon an expedient. They knew that the ip.r,: 
of l)ara v.as impatient of infull; and they advifed the emperor i< 
draw out his forces, and to oiler battle. 


In compliance with the advice of his nobles, he formed his 
line on the 23d of March 1G59, and advanced with his artil- 
lery within cannon- llu't of the camp. Dara continued with- 
in his lines; and Aurungzebc- began to fortify himfelf under 
the enemy's lire. lie continued the work the whole night, and 
covered his men before day-light appeared, notwithflanding his 
brother had fallied thrice during that time. The fun was fcarce 
i-ifcn, when Deberc, and fome other nobles, iffued out of the 
camp, and advanced on full fpeed with five thoufand liorfo 
near the lines; hoping, by infulting him, to draw Dara from 
his lines. They paid dear for their temerity. The artillery of 
the enemy being well ferved, galled the affailants fo much, that they 
retreated in difordcr, and were glad to flicker themfclvcs behind 
their own lines Things remained in this doubtful fituation for 
liver al days. The army of Dara, having the country in their 
rear open, were in no want of provifions ; and were, therefore, 
under no nceclfity of retreating ; and it was impofliblc, without a 
long liege, to overcome their almoft impregnable lines. 


Fortune, who never forfook Aurungzebe, relieved his anxiety 
upon this occafion. A petty Indian prince, who commanded three 
thoufand of his native infantry in the Imperial army, informed 
himfelf of a narrow and keep path, by which men, accufbmed 
to climb, might afeend the mountain on the right of Dara’s lines, 
lie communicated his information to the emperor, who was over- 
joyed 
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joyed at the difeovery. He made luge promilcs to the Raja, A.^p. i'> o. 
fhould lie gain, with a party, the lummit of the mountain, with- - .-i-. — 
out alarming the enemy. Should he he fo fortunate as to fuccccd 
in the attempt, he was ordered to make a fignal to the emperor 
from that fide of the mountain which was covered from Dara. 

When night came on, he marched with his troops. Having 
encountered many dilliculties, he afeended the mountain, and the 
appointed fignal was ready to be lhewn by the dawn of day. 

Aurungzcbc never reded his hopes upon the fuccds of a lingle toJcaii-e 
fchcmc. He had, during the night, planned the ruin of his bro- 
ther’s affairs, by a more fatal droke of policy than the dratagem 
of the Raja. Debcrc Chan, and the Indian prince, Joy Singh, 
had, at the beginning of the war, adhered with warmth to the 
intcreds of Dara. Under the prince Soliman, they had dillin- 
guiflicd themfclvcs in the defeat of Suja, and the redudion of 
Bengal. Yielding to the preffnre of the times, and to the in- 
trigues of Aurung/.ebe, they deferted, as has been already related, 
the colours of Soliman ; and ruined all the hopes which the 
unfortunate Dara derived from the vidorious army under his 
fon. To thefe chiefs the emperor applied with much addrefs. 

He promifed largely; and he mixed threats with his proffered 
favour. He at length prevailed upon them to write an inlidious 
letter to Dara, to the following purpofe : 

“ It is not unknown to the emperor,” for with that title they 
affeded to diftinguilh Dara, “ that Dcbcrc and Joy Singh once 
deemed it their greatcll glory to be numbered among his fervants. 

With how much fidelity they obeyed his orders, they dm ve a 
proof from their adions, under the command of the illufirious 
prince Soliman Slickd. So much iatisfied was Dara with the 
.condud of his faithful fervants, that, in his letters, which were 
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prefcntcd lo us by the prince, he attributed the vi&ory over Stija 
to our conduct and valour. The emperor was partial in our 
favour ; but we prefume to hope, we deferved a part of his 
prail'c. When the news of the defeat of our prince, and of the 
imprifonment of the king of kings, came to our cars, we thought 
ourfelvcs alone amidft the victorious armies of our foes. What 
could we do ? Our loyalty remained, but neceffity was near. 
The times left 11s no choice, and we were forced to fubmit. We 
have ever fincc been dragged along, the unwilling Haves of 
Aurungzebe. But now Fortune has returned to the thrclhokl 
which leads to the prefence of Dara. The acceflion of his faith- 
ful fervants to his power, though not ncceflary to his affairs, will 
bring them to a more fpcedy conclufion. When, therefore, day- 
light fhall appear, let the gate of the camp be opened to receive 
us ; that we may have an opportunity of regaining, by our merit, 
the favour, of which we have been deprived by neceflity. As 
foon as the fun fhall arife, we look for admittance into the camp,' 
with all our followers and friends.” 


jucctedi This letter was thrown into the lines, by a horfeman on 

full fpecd. It was immediately carried to the prince ; and, 
with that credulity which is inherent in a fincere mind, he im- 
plicitly believed every thing which the letter contained. Shaw 
Nawaz in vain remonflrated to him, in the ftrongefl terms, that 
there was danger in confiding in their fincerity. Dara was al- 
ways averfe to advice ; and flow he was rendered blind by the 
hopes of gaining fuch powerful chiefs to his party. He was 
obftinatc ; and determined to rifque all on the faith of men who had, 
a. few months before, betrayed his fon. He gave pofitive orders, 
that in the morning, that gate of the camp which looked toward 
the enemy fhould be thrown open, to receive the expe&ed fu- 
gitives. He, at the fame time, iflued directions to all the officers, 

that 
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that care fhould he taken not to fire upon them as they advanced. 
Shaw Nawaz was highly diffiitislied; Mahommed Sheri!', who 
commanded tire forces, was aftonilhed. S' lie orders were per- 
emptory, and they mud be obeyed. They, however, rcfolved to 
ftand upon their guard; and when morning came, they polled 
thcmfelves, with feveral fquadrons, without the lines ; giving 
orders, at the fame time, that all the troops in the camp (hould 
ftand to their arms. 

Aurungzebc, who was no ftrangcr to tire chara&er of Dara, 
forefaw that his ftratagem would fuccccd. lie drew up his army 
before day, behind his own camp; being covered by the tents 
from the enemy’s view. The fun was not yet up, when lie 
ordered Debcre to ifluc forth from his right, and Joy Singh from 
his left,- at the head of their troops, and to advance on full (peed 
toward the camp. Thefe officers accordingly ruffied forth; 
and Aurungzebc, to carry on the deceit, began to fire with his 
artillery, but with powder only, on the pretended deferters. Dara, 
full of expectation, flood on the rampire. When he law the 
fquadrons advancing, he ordered the gate to be thrown open; but 
Mahommed Sherif, who, with a chofen body. Hood without the 
lines, being ftill dubious of the intentions of the fugitives, Quieted 
them to Hop, till he fhould be fatisfied of their real defigns. 

Debere, who lirft advanced, had no time to deliberate. A par* 
ley would difeover the whole to his own men; he immediately 
ftopt Ihort, and gave the fignal of attack, by ffiooting Sherif, with 
an arrow, through the heart. That officer fell headlong to the 
ground; and a dreadful daughter commenced, hand to hand. 
Debere, unmatched in that age for llrength and perfonal bravery, 
hewed on his way to the gate, which Shaw Nawaz was endea- 
vouring to fliut. But the thing was now impracticable, from the 
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f;. n - numncis tliaL or v.vdcd into Uic camp. Debcrc entered, fword in 

J l \ . . ' > 1 

k — v - — ' IuikI ; riiul ' !ia\v Navi' advanced to uppole him. The match 
was unujuah Debcrc, who rcfpccted the virtues, the years, 
ti * lii 'h (jiialhy of his adveriary, ckfircd him to furrender; 
and to icar nothing fiom his fon-in-law. “ I myfclf,” laid 
Deheic, “ will intercede for Shaw Nawaz.” The piide of the 
old lord arofe. u No ! — Debcrc Chan; — 1 have hitherto de- 
fended my life by my valour; nor (hall I purchafc a lew years of 
decrcoid age at the expence of my former fame.” Debcrc, at the 
word, ran him through with his fpcar. With Shaw Nawaz 
and Shcrif, the courage of Dara’s army fell. The treacherous 
Debcrc was now within the camp, with his fquadron, who, fired 
with the example of their leader, made’a prodigious daughter. 
Joy Singh followed dole on their heels. 

The emperor, in the mean time, advanced with his whole line* 

t !!. tj v -- 9 

JVJ.O. and the party, who had gained the iummit of the mountain in the 
night, the wed themfelvcs above the camp. The hills re-echoed 
to their /bouts ; and they began to roll Aoncs and loofened rocks 
into the valley. Thefe, falling from precipice to precipice, came 
cradling down on the affrighted army ; and they turned their eyes 
Com the Avoids of their enemies to this new fpccies of danger. 
An nnivcrliil panic fpread over all. Confulion every where pre- 
vailed. Some fought, others lied, many flood in aAoniflimenf, 
without having even the courage to fly. Dara mounted his ele- 
phant to he fecn by bis army ; but he himfelf law nothing around 
but tenor and death. lie rufhed forward to meet the enemy; 
but lie was left alone. He called for Sherif ; that chief was already 
cold in his blood : lie wiflied for the prefence of Shaw Nawaz, 
but his dead body presented itfclf to his eyes. He turned back 
and gave his foul to dcfpair. The fafety of his women came 
then acrofs his mind; he haflened with them from the field; 
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veliilfb the fpoils of his camp kept the enemy from purfuing his 
ilight. hour thouiand fell oa the fide of Data, in this extraordi- 
nary aition: Auningzebe loll not above two hundred; and in 
that number, no officer of diftinition except Shcich Mcer, the cap- 
tain-general of his forces. 
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The grief of Dara for his defeat was crcat, but it was not equal ^ ::i1 V’ 1 * 
to his aflondhmcnt. The misfortune, though dreadiu!, was 
unexpected, and by the ludden ill prevented the fear. It was, 
however, fuccecdcd by milery, and unequalled dillrefs. The un- 
fortunate prince lied to the capital of Guzerat. lint the governor, 
horn he left in the place, ffuit the gates again ft his lord. lie 
fat down in filencc, and knew not whither to ily. I Iis friends 
became his greatcfl enemies. Two thouland Mahrattors Hill ad- 
hered to the unhappy prince. When they heard of the mcliage 
of the governor, they defpaired of die affairs of Dara, and added 
their own cruelty to his misfortunes. In a pretence of having large 
arrears of their pay due to them, they fell upon his baggage, and 
plundered it in his prefence. Some cafkets of jewels, were laved 
by his women ; for even in that lcafon of licence and diiordcr, 
their perfons were lacred from barbarity ilfilf. This outrage was 
committed in the night. When day-light appeared, the robbers, 
as if afhamed of their conduit, lied with their fpoil. A few only 
of the lowcft menial fervants remained, livery thing was re- 
moved from the field. . The milcrablc tents, which he had coD 
leited in his flight, were carried away ; and nothing was left hut 
a few old fereens of canvafs, which covered the Sultana -and 
her female Haves from the public eye. The diflrcls ol the piince 
may be imagined, but cannot be described. lie walked about in 
feeming diffraction ; and the fad complaints of the women from, 
behind their wretched covering, drew tears from the eyes ol the 
few fervants who ftill adhered to their unhappy lord. 


The 
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The preilure of his misfortunes at length awakened Dara from 
a melancholy reverie, in which he had flrayed from the placewhere 
his camp had Hood. He returned in manifeft diforder; and feemed 
to qudlion every one with his eyes, about the means of moving 
to ibmc place of fafety. A few beads of burden were colle&cd by 
his iervants; and the robbers, who had defected and plundered his 
camp, had left to him the tw r o elephants which he had brought 
from Ajmcre. On thefe he placed all the cffe&s which had cfcapcd 
the ravages of the Malirattors; and a few oxen found in a neigh- 
bouring field, dragged flowly away in covered carriages his wo- 
men. The prince himfclf, with his foil Cippcr Sheko, attended 
them on horfeback, witli an ill -mounted retinue of two or three 
hundred fervants and faithful adherents. He turned his face to 
the liigjitful folitudcs in which he had fuffered fo much before; 
hut the parched defarts, which ftretchcd themfelves from Guzerat 
to the Indus, were lefs unhoipitable to Dara than a brother’s 
hands. 

The prince foon arrived in the territories of Raja Jam, whofe 
hofpitality alleviated his diflrefs. He again applied to that chief 
for his aid, but he was deaf to the requeft. Dara promifed largely, 
fhould Fortune again favour his caufe ; but flic had taken her 
flight to return no more. Jam was too prudent to throw his own 
fate into the fcalc of the prince. He became cold and rcfcrvcd ; 
and feemed, by his manner, to wifh for the departure of his un* 
fortunate gueft. He was again forced to encounter the hardflrips 
of the defart. ’I he heat of the feafon had added to the natural 
ftetilily of thefe drcadiul folitudcs. There was no water to be 
found ; not a blade of grafs to be fccn. The air feemed, in fomc 
meafurc, on lire. There was nothing to fhade the defolate tra- 
vellers from the fcorching fun ; excepting when clouds of fand, 
railed by whirlwinds, coveted them with a fatal darknefs. The 
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beads of burden died for want of provender; the very camels 

periflied for want of water. The favourite elephant, which had • ' 

often carried Dara in all his pomp, was now the only ufcful ani- 
mal that remained ; and even he began to fail. To add to the 
misfortunes of the prince, the favourite Sultana, the mother of all 
his children, and whom he tenderly loved, was at the point of 
death. She had been feized with hyderies from the fright of the 
battle; and had ever fince been fubjeCt to violent iits. Death 
cut off gradually his retinue ; at the end of every furlong, he was 
obliged to pay the lad fad offices to fome favourite iervant or 
friend. 

When lie came within fight of Tatta, the elephant which had diflre «. 
carried his family acrofs the defart, worn out with fatigue and 
third, lay down and died. The few that remained of his fol- 
lowers were fo languid and fpent, that they could not crawl to 
the neighbouring villages for luccour. Dara himlclf was obliged 
to execute that necelfary lervice. He came to a hind, who kept 
oxen in a field. He mentioned his didrefs and his name; and the 
clown iicd from his prefcncc. lie fat down; having no drength to 
return to his defolate family. Curioiity, however, brought the 
the whole village around ; and every eye was full of tears. They 
brought all their beads of burden to the place; and the whole 
country accompanied him, with diouts of joy, to Tatta. lie, 
however, did not red long in that city. He eroded the Indus, and 
threw himfelf under th? protection of the petty chiefs of the 
di drift of Bicker ; and they, touched with companion, promifed 
to lupport him with their lives and fortunes. 

The aCtive fpirit of the emperor was not, in the mean time, 
idle. So long as Dara lives, he mud totter on his throne. He 
knew the rout which his unfortunate brother had taken ; but his 
troops would not purfue the fugitive through fuch a perilous way. 
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He hoped that the liardfhips of the defart might prevent hint 
front embruing his hands in blood; but Dara ntuft perifh; and 
Aurung/ebe was refolved to be provided againft every event of 
Fortune. lie ordered fontc troops to march down along the 
Indus from Moultan ; and the news of their approach came a few 
days after the arrival of Dara. The generous chiefs, who from 
compafhon had refolved to fupport his caufe, being not yet pre- 
pared to receive the enemy, advifed him to fly into Perfia, the 
frontiers of which were within four days march of the place at 
which he then refided. 

He prepared for his flight; but Nadira Bana, the favourite Sul- 
tana, was dying. Spent with fatigue, overwhelmed with fick- 
nefs, and worn out with misfortune, fhe was altogether incapable 
of the journey ; and he could not leave her behind. She knew 
his fituation, and reqneflcd earneflly that they ihould move away. 
“ Death,” laid fhe, “ will foon relieve the daughter of Purvez from 
her misfortunes ; but let her not add to thofe of her lord.” She 
could not prevail upon him to march whilft Ihe was in fuch a 
fituation; and he had, befides, placed great hopes in the friendfhip 
of Jihon Chan, a neighbouring chief of great power. Jihon had 
been twice faved from death by the intcreft of Dara. Shaw Jehan, 
who was an enemy to oppreffion, had ordered him to be, at two 
different times, profecuted for murder and treafon, before 
the chief juftice of the empire. That judge, upon the cleared: 
proofs, condemned him twice to death ; and, at the requeft of 
Dara, he was pardoned by the emperor, and reftored to his eftate 
which had been confifcated. The prince, therefore, had reafon to 
expedf a return of gratitude ; but the obligations were too great 
for the pride of this unprincipled chief, and they prefled upon him 
like injuries. 

8 The 
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The natural perfidy of Jihon was fo notorious, that all his friends, 
with one voice, remonftrated to Dara againfl his defign ofihrowing 
himfclf on the faith of that chief. The prince, naturally ohlli- 
nate, was now blinded by his fate. He could not think of leav- 
ing his beloved Nadira in the hour of death ; and he rcfolvcd to 
rifque all for the melancholy fatisfadion of being prefent when 
the faithful companion of his dillrefs expired. Some nobles, who 
had hitherto attended his perfon, and who had determined to 
accompany him in his exile to Perfia, feparated thetnfelves from 
a prince devoted to ruin. With feventy domdlics only, he went 
to the relidcnce of Jihon ; and that chief, apprized of his coming, 
came out to meet him, and received him with the warmed: pio- 
feffions of friendlhip. He quitted his own palace to accommodate 
the prince ; and nothing was to he feen around hut the grcatcll 
marks of hofpitality and profound rcfpect. 
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The diflemper of the Sultana had increafed on the road to the re- T , )C Sult # 
fidencc of Jihon. Sh.e fainted away when flic was carried into the dlc - 
apartments alfigned for her reception ; and the prince fat in tears 
by her fide, during the whole night. In the morning flic expired 
in his arms. “ It is only now,’’ faid Dara, “ 1 have found that I 
am alone. I was not bereft of all my friends wliilft Nadira lived. • 

But ftie has clofed her eyes on the misfortunes which are to in- 
volve licr children and lord ; and thus a peculiar happinefs has 
fucceedcd to accumulated diftrels.” He tore off his magnificent 
robe, and threw the Imperial turban on the ground : then, cloth- 
ing himfelf in a mean habit, he-lay down by his departed confort 
on the bed. In the evening one of his faithful fervants joined 
him with fifty horfe. lie was overjoyed at his arrival, and, 
darting up, took him in his arms, and faid, “ My fituation. Gal 
Maliommed,” for that was the officer’s name, “ is not without 
refource. Nadira, having forfaken the devoted Dara, has met 
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w ith a part of that good fortune which was due to her virtues. 
You muft, with your fifty horfe, efcort the body to Lahore, to the 
lepulchre of her great anceftors. Aurungzebe himfelf will not 
refufea grave to the family of Dara.” The body was accordingly 
embalmed; and, being placed in a magnificent herfe,was cfcorted 
to Lahore. 


I?*- is betray- Dara had not remained many days at the refidence of Jihon, 
td Li) jihun, w j ien ; ntc ]|jg ence was received, that Chan Jehan, one of the prin- 
cipal generals of his brother, was advancing from Moultan ; 
and that his van was already arrived in the neighbourhood. 
Dara rcfolvcd to make his efcape into Perfia. He called his 
fervants together, and he took leave of Jihon. When he had 
proceeded about a mile on his way, he dilcovcred Jihon coming 
after him, with about a thoufand horfe, on full l'peed. He ima- 
gined, that Jihon deligned to cfcort him with thefe troops to 
Perfia. lie rode back by w r ay of doing him honour ; and, when 
he was about addrdfing his thanks to the treacherous chief, he 
was fuddenly furrounded and dilarmed. “Villain!” faid Dara, 
“ is it for this I twice faved your life from the refentment of my 
father, when the elephants were Handing over you waiting for 
orders to crufh you to death? But Juftice will be fatisfied, and 
Heaven has revenged your crimes upon my head.” He ftopt — 
and, with a fcornful filcnce, fubmitted his hands to be bound. 

Wui’.imeJ Jihon heard the prince without making any reply; for what 
U P could he fay to vindicate his conduct? He ordered the prifoner to 

be mounted on an elephant, and then he fell upon the baggage, 
to enrich himfelf with the fpoil of his benefaftor. He then 
hr. Honed toward Chan Jehan ; and, during the journey, notvvith- 
fbr.ubng the natural unfeelingnefs of his mind, he durft not for 
once come into the prcfcncc of the much injured prince. Hia 
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clouded the countenance of' Dara, vanilhed. His Ion was > 

carried with him on the fame elephant. Having a talent for 
poetry, he compofeiunany affedting verfes on his own misfor- 
tunes ; with the repetition of which he often drew tears from the 
eyes of the common foldicrs who guarded his perfbn. C( My 
name,” faid he one day, li imports that I am in pomp like , 
Darius; I am alfo like that monarch in my fate. The 
friends whom he trufted, were more fatal than the fwords of his 
enemy.” Notwithdanding thefe cafual complaints, he main- 
tained his ufual dignity, and there was even fomething majeftic in 
his grief. It was not the wailings of a woman, but the manly 
afflictions of a great mind. 

When Chan Jehan, who had been apprized of the imprifonment to the enemy, 
of Dara, law that prince advancing, meanly drefled on a lorry 
elephant, he could not bear the light ; and he hid his tears in 
his tent. He detached a party from his army to elcort him, to- 
gether with the traitor, to Delhi, where Aurungzebc at the 
time kept his court. The emperor, though he rejoiced at the 
news that his brother had fallen into his hands, was full of per- 
plexity and indecilion. He called a council of his nobles ; and 
they differed in their opinions; fome, declaring for fending him 
by another rout to the caflle of Gualiar; fome, that he fhould 
be carried through the city, to convince mankind that he was 
fallen for ever. Many advifed againft a mcalure that might 
be full of danger from the humanity of the people; a few 
’argued, that fuch conduct would degrade the dignity of the family 
of Timur. Others maintained, to whofe opinion the emperor 
himfelf feemed to lean, that it was ncceffary he fhould pafs 
through the capital, to altonifh mankind with the abfolute power 
and invincible fortune of Aurungzebe. 


The 
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The unfortunate prince, accordingly, accompanied by his 
fon, entered Delhi on an elephant. This, fays a certain wa- 
ter, was none of the fine elephartts of Ceylon and PegU, 
which they were wont to ride with golden ^arnefs, embroidered 
covers, and magnificent canopies to defend them from the fun. 
No. It was an old animal, dirty and lean, with a tattered cover, 
a pitiful feat, and the caftle open on all fides to the winds. The 
fplendid ornaments of his perfon were now vanillied, like his 
good fortune. A dirty drefs of coarfe linen fcarce covered his 
body from the weather ; and his wretched turban was wrapt 
round with a fcarf made of Cafiimire wool. His face, which 


formerly commanded rd'pect with the manly - regularity ot its 
features, was now parched and Ihrivelled by being long expofed to 
the heat; and a few flraggling locks, which appeared from his 
turban, prefented a grey colour unfuitable to his years. In this 
wretched fituation he entered Delhi ; and, when the mob who 


crowded to the gates knew that it was Dara, they burfl. into loud 
complaints, and fhed a Hood of tears. The ftrccts were rendered 
almoft impalfible by the number of the fpedators ; the fhops were 
full of perfons of all ages and degrees. The elephant moved 
flowly ; and the progrcls he made was marked to thofe who were 
difiant by the advancing murmur among the people. Nothing 
was heard around but loud complaints againft Fortune, and curfes 
on Aurungzcbe. But none had the boldncls to offer to refeue 
the unfortunate prince, though ilightly guarded. They were 
quite unmanned by their lorrow. 


C on f. ned in After wandering over the features of Dara, the eyes of the 

ii)^uii!.^. r " people fell on his fon. They oppofed his innocence, his youth, 
his graceful perfon, his hopes and his quality, to the fate which 
impended over his head; and all were difiolved in grief. The 
infedious forrovv flow over the whole city : even the pooreft 
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people forfook their work, and retired to fecret corners to weep. 
Dara retained his dignity upon this trying occafion. He uttered not 
one word; but a icttled melancholy fcemed to dwell on his face. . 
The unfortunate yoijtog prince was ready frequently to weep, 
being fofteued by the complaints of the people; but his father 
checked him with a Hern look, and he endeavoured to conceal 
his tears. Dara, having been thus led through the principal ftreets 
of Delhi, was conducted to Chizcrabad, a village four miles with- 
out the walls. He was locked up, with his l'on, in a mean apart- 
ment, in which he remained for fome days in hourly expe&ation 
of his death. Here he arnufed himfelf with writing inftru&ions 
for his fon Soliman ; having concealed an ink llandifh and fome 
paper in one of the folds of his garment. His anxiety to know 
the intentions of Aurungzebe, fometimes broke in upon his me- 
lancholy amufements. He appeared through the window to the 
guards; but they knew nothing of what pafled at court. He 
then enquired concerning an old devotee, who had formerly lived 
in a cell near the foot of the Imperial garden at Delhi. One of 
the foldiers knew the old man ; and the prince gave a- billet to be 
carried to him, requefting fome intelligence. “ But even he, 
perhaps,” he faid, with a figh, “ may have changed with the cur-: 
rent of the times.” 

The traitor Jihon, in the mean time, made his appearance at 
court, to claim the reward of his treachery. . Aurungzebe digni- 
fied him with a title, and enriched him with prefents. Palling 
through the city of Delhi, he was pointed out to the mob, who, 
falling upon him near the gate which leads to Lahore, killed 
feven of his attendants. He himfelf cfcapcd ; but the country 
people rofc upon him every where. They hunted him from place 
to place ; till at length he met with his deferts, and was flain 
when he had almoft reached the boundaries of his own govern- 
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rnent. The zeal of the people, however, proved fatal to Dara. 
The emperor, hearing of the tumult near the gate of Lahore, 
ordered the chief iiwgiflratc of the city, with his officers, to go to 
the place, and cncjuirc into the caufe of the Afturbance. The mob 
fell upon the judge and his attendants. They fled to the palace, 
and the whole city was in an uproar. 

Aurungztbe, in dread of a general revolt, called a council of his 
nobles. He had determined before to fend his brother to the for- 
trefs of Guali.ir ; but now he was afraid of a refeue by the way. 
The minds of the people were flrangely agitated. Their impre- 
cations again!! his cruelty reached him in the midft of his guards; 
and he began, for the firft time, to fliew fymptoms of political 
fear. He allied the advice of his lords. The majority feemed 
to be for fparing the life of Dara ; and for fending him, under a 
Prong guard, to the ufual prifon of the Imperial family. Aurung- 
zebe, though not fatisfied, was about to yield to their opinion; 
when one Hakim, a Pcrfian by birth, with a defign to gain the 
favour of the emperor, infilled that Dara fhould be put to death, 
as an apoflate from the faith of Mahommed. The emperor 
pretended to be flartlcd, and faid, “ The thing is determined. 
I might have forgiven injuries done to myfelf; hut thofe againf! 
religion I cannot forgive.” He immediately ordered a warrant 
to he iffued to Nazir and Seif, two fierce Afgan chiefs, which im- 
powered them to take off Dara that very night. 

On the eleventh of September, about midnight, the un- 
fortunate prince was alarmed with the noile of arms coming 
through the paffage which led to his apartment. He ftart- 
cd up, and knew immediately that his death approached. He 
fcarce had awakened his fon, who lay afleep on the carpet at his 
feet, when the affallins burft open the door. Dara feized a knife, 

which 
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which lie had concealed to mend the reed with whiili lie wro'c. 
lie flood in a corner of the room. The murderers did ;,-,r im- 
mediately attack him. They ordered his (on to remove to the 
adjoining apartment?; hut he clung round his fi.iHu’s lams. 
Two of the alia dins lazed him, to force him aw.iv; v. h"n Hera, 
feeing Nazir (landing at the door, begged to he iiululg d a few 
moments to tako leave of his Ion. He fell upon his neck, and 
faid. “My dear fon, this ieparatioti is more sfilhling than that 
between foul and body, which I am this moment to (iT.Vr. Put 
(hould UK fparc you— live. Heaven may prcl i vc you to revenge 
my death ; for his crimes (hall not pafs unpunilhcd. I leave yen 
to the protection of God. My fon, remember me.” A tear half 
darted from his eye ; when they were dragging the youth to the 
adjoining room. lie, however, re fumed his wonted dignity and 
courage. “ I beg one other favour, Nazir!" he (aid, “ much 
lime has not been lofl by the lad.” lie wrote a billet, and de- 
fied that it fliould be delivered to Aurungzc he. Put lie look it 
back, and tore it, faying, “ I have not been a.cuftomcd to alk 
favours of my enemies. He that murders the father can have no 
compaflion on the fon.” He then railed up his ejes in ('deuce j 
and the aflaflins feenred to have forgot their office. 

During this time of dreadful fufpence, the fan, who lay bound 
in the next room, liflened, expodling every moment to hear bis 
father’s dying groans. The aflaflins, in the mean time, urged ou 
by Nazir, feized Data by the bands and feet, and throwing him 
on the ground, prepared to flrangle him. Deeming this an in- 
famous death, lie, with an effort, inline umbered his hand, and 
dabbed, with his pen-knife, one of the villains to the heart. The 
others, terrified, lied hack ; hut as he was riling from the floor, 
they fell upon him with their (words. Ilis fon, hearing the 
noile, though his hands were tnund, bur ft open the door, ami 
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entered, when the murderers were fevering his father’s head from 
his body. Nazir had the humanity to pulh back the youth into- 
the other apartment, till this horrid operation was performed; 
The head of Dara was carried to Aurungzellfe ; and the unfortu- 
nate young prince was left, during the remaining part of the night, 
flint up with his father’s body. Next morning he was fent 
privately under a guard, to the caflle of Gualiar. 

Thus fell the unhappy Dara Shekt>; a prince whofe vir- 
tues deferved a better fate. But he was born to diflrefs ; and 
his imprudence often alfifted the malignity of his fortune. 
Though deftitute of the addrefs which is neccflary to gain man- 
kind in general, he was much beloved by his family and do- 
mcftics ; and he was the darling of his father, who was often heard 
to fay, That all his other children were not half fo dear to him as 
Dara. This prediledtion in his favour was the fource of the misfor- 
tunes of both. The other princes envied the influence of Dara, and all 
their differences with, and every difappointment which they expe- 
rienced from, their father, was laid to the account of their brother, 
who poffcfled all his confidence and efteem. Dara was certainly 
jealous of his brothers, whom he faw invefted with too much power 
in their relpedive provinces ; and his oppofing their meafures at 
court was the natural confequence of his fears. This mutual 
aniinolity being once kindled, all the princes looked forward to 
the death of their father with terror. The feeds of civil war were 
long fown before they appeared ; and the illnefs of the emperor 
was the fignal to begin the charge, from the four corners of his 
dominions. Dara had the poll of advantage; but he was not a 
match in abilities to Aurungzebe. 

Nazir, before day-light appeared, was admitted into the citadel 
to the emperor. That prince had remained all night in anxious- 
expe&ation. Many of the nobles had exprefled their high dif- 

fatisfa&ion 
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afraid that the refolution, before it took cffett, might be communi- 
cated to the people and army. lie faw that he was fupported only 
by his own abilities and the venality of his followers. The unbiafled, 
by either intereft or fear, looked with horror on the crimes which 
his ambition had already committed. They were difgufted at his 
cruelty to his father and his injufticc to his brothers; and they, 
with indignation, faW hypocrify, and the worft kind of amoition, 
lurking behind profeffions of religion and moderation. Nazir, 
however, relieved him of a part of his fears. The head of Dara 
being disfigured with blood, he ordered it to be thrown into a 
charger of water; and when he had wiped it with his handker- 
chief, he recognized the features of his brother. He is faid to 
have exclaimed, u Alas, unfortunate man!” and then to have 
fixed fome tears. 
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CHAP. III. 

War againfl Suja— He is dtiven from Monger r — and Raja-Mdhil — 
The prince Mahommcd defer ts to Suja — A mutiny in the army — 
fnJled by the infer — Battle of Tanda— Artifice of Aiming ze be 
--Mahommcd leaves Suja — IHs imprifonment and character — 
Suja driven from Bengal— His fight through the mountains of 
Tippera — Arrival at Arracan — Perfidy, avarice , and cruelty of 
the Raja — Misfortunes — reflation — bravery — and murder of 
Suja — Deplorable fate of his family — Refections. 

H 1>- f 8 'HE fears of the emperor from the mod formidable of his 
•— D'—fj JL rivals, were extinguilhed with the life of Dara. The filence 

tuflcau.ij. accolTl p an ; cs the dccifions of defpotifm, is an effe&ual pre- 

vention of tumult and confufion. The people, for fome days, 
were drangers to the death of the prince, and his prior misfortunes 
had even leflened the regret, which his murder might have other- 
wile created in the minds of mankind. Mifcry had rifen to its 
height ; and the word: period it could have, was in fome degree 
fortunate. The conduct of the emperor contributed to obliterate 
his crimes. With an appearance of humanity and benevolence in 
the common operations of government, men were apt to attribute 
the indances of cruelty which lie exhibited, to the neceffity of his 
lunation; and they forgot the evils done to individuals, in the ge-’ 
ncral good of the whole. Should felf-prefervation be admitted 
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as an excufe for the commiflion of bad actions, Aurunpvebe was A - D - 'M- 

° Hlrr, | 

not without apology. He had gone too far not to go farther Hill : 
lie had depofed his father, he had excluded his brother i i.«m the 
throne, and a flame had been kindled which could be cxtinguilh- 
ed l>y nothing but blood. 

During the misfortunes of Dara in the well and north, the war Pl L l5 
was carried on with vigour in Bengal againfl Suja. That prince oi 0UJ l * 
having, after the unfortunate battle of Kidgwa, efcapcd to Mon~ 
geer, was adlive in making new preparations for tlie field. Na- 
turally bold and intrepid, misfortune had no efiedt upon him but 
to redouble his diligence to retrieve it; and he wanted not rdour- 
ces in his province for recommencing hoflilities, with an appear- 
ance of being able for fomc time to ward off the hand of Fate,, 
which feemed to hang over his head. His full care was to colled 
the remains of his diffipated army in the neighbourhood of Mon- 
geer, which commands the pals into Bengal; and, whilll he was 
colledling more troops from the cxtcnfive country in his rear, he 
drew lines from the mountains to the Ganges, to Hop the progrels- 
of the enemy. 

Mahommed, the fon of Aurungzebc, had been detached with j um j a 
ten thoufand horfe from the field of Kidgwa in puifuit of Suja. Jliiuar * 

The prince was foon joined by Jumla the viiicr, with a gieat 
force ; and they proceeded flowly down along the banks of the 
Ganges. The Hrong polition of Suja gave him a maniieft advan- 
tage; and Jumla, an able and experienced ofliccr, contrived to drive 
him from his port without bloodlhed. I he ridge of mountains to. 
the right of the Ganges are, in their fa tile valleys, poHelled by 
petty, but independent princes. Jumla found means to draw thole, 
over to his party ; and they fliewed to him a paflage through their 
country, by which he could turn the rear of Suja. Having, by 


wav 
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Hi^i'nCg 9 ' wa y blind, left a confiderable part of the army to fall down, 
— /- — ' in the common rout, along the river, he himfelf, accompanied 
by the prince, entered the mountains, and was heard of by Suja 
in his rear, when he expe&ed to be attacked in front. Suja de- 
camped with precipitation ; but he arrived in the environs of Ra- 
ja-Mahil fome days before Jumla iflued from the mountains. He 
fortified himfelf in his camp ; and the vifier, who could make no 
impreflion without artillery, marched toward the left, to join the 
army coming down along the Ganges. 

The whole army having joined, the Imperialifts prefented them- 
felves before the lines of Suja. The vifier opened upon him with 
his artillery, and made feveral unfuccefsful aflaults. During fix 
days he was repulfed with Daughter; but Suja durft not truft the 
effeminate natives of Bengal in the open field againft the Tartars 
of the north, who compofed the greater part of the Imperial army. 
Jumla played inceflantly with his artillery Upon the fortifications, 
which being only made up of hurdles and loofe fandy foil, were 
foon ruined. Suja’s port becoming untenable, he decamped under 
the favour of night; and Jumla, afraid of an ambuflh, though he 
was apprifed of the retreat of the enemy, durft not follow him. 
The rainy feafon commenced on the very night of Suja’s flight; 
and the Imperialifts were conftrained to remain inadive for fome 
months in the neighbourhood of Raja-Mahil. 

Suja rctreati. Suja, with his army, crofling the Ganges, took the rout of Tanda ; 

and, during the inactivity of the Imperialifts, ftrengthened himfelf 
with troops from the Lower Bengal. He alfo drew from that quar- 
ter a great train of artillery, which was wrought by Portuguefe and 
other Europeans, who were fettled in that country. Suja, being at- 
tached to no fyftem of religion, was favourable to all. He promifed 
to build churches for the Chriftians, fliould he fucceed in his views 
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on the empire; and the miflionaries and fathers entered with zeal 
into his caufe. The affairs of the prince began to wear a better 
afpeft. His effeminate troops acquired confidence from a well- 
ferved artillery; and even Aurungz£be, who confided much in the 
abilities of Jumla, was not without anxiety. An event happened 
about this time which raifed the hopes of Suja, and added to the 
fears of his brother. 

The prince Mahommcd, who, in conjunction with Jumla, 
commanded the Imperial army, had, before the civil war, con- 
ceived a paflion for one of the daughters of Suja. Overtures of 
marriage had been made and accepted ; but the confummation of 
the nuptials had been broken off by the troubles which difttirbed 
the times. He feemed even to have forgot his betrothed wife in> 
his activity in the field; but the princefs, moved by the misfor- 
tunes of her father, wrote with her own hand a very moving letter 
to Mahommed. She lamented her unhappy fate, in feeing the 
prince whom Ihe loved, armed againfl her father. She expreffed 
her paflion and unfortunate condition, in terms which found their 
way to his heart. His former affeflions were rekindled in all 
their fury; and, in the elevation of his mind, herefolved to defert 
his father’s caufe. 

The vifier, upon affairs of fome importance, was, in the mean 
time, atfome diftanccfrom the army, which lay at Raja-Mahil. The 
opportunity was favourable for the late adopted feheme of Mahom- 
med. He opened the affair to fome of his friends : he complained of 
hisfather’s coldnefs, and even of his ingratitude, to a fon, to whom, 
as having feized the perfon of Shaw Jchan, heowed the empire. He 
gave many inftances of his own fervices ; many of the unjuft re- 
turns made by Aurungzebe, and concluded by declaring his fixed 
refolution to join Suja. They endeavoured to difluade him from 
fij ralh an adion; but he had taken his refolution, and he would 
2 lijfica 
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ic/« 0 ' ,0 no argument. He afkcd them, Whether they would 

' — — v .follow his fortunes? they replied, “ We are the fervants of Ma- 

•hommed ; and if the prince will to-night join Suja, he is fo much 
beloved by the army, that the whole will go over to him by the 
dawn of day.” On thefe vague aflurances, the prince quitted the 
camp that evening with a fmall retinue. He embarked in a boat 
on the Ganges; and the troops thought that he had only gone on 
a party of pleafure. 


fimiln per- 
cel ; 


Some of the pretended friends of Mahommcd wrote letters, con- 
taining an account of the defertion of the prince, to the vifier. 
7 hat lord was ftruck with aftoniihment at the folly and madnefs 
of the deed. He thought it importable, that, without having fe- 
curcd the army, he could defert his lather’s caufe. He was per- 
plexed with anxiety and doubt; he expefted every moment to 
hear, that the troops were in full march toTanda; and he was afraid 
to join them, with a deiign of reftoring them to their duty, left he 
IhouU be canied prifoner to the enemy. He, however, after fome 
hclitation, refolvcd to difeharge the part of a good officer. He fetout 
exprefs for the camp, where he arrived next day. He found things in 
the utmoft confulion, but not in inch a defperate fituation as he had 
expeded. A great part of the army was mutinous, and begin- 
ning to plunder the tents of thofe who continued in their duty. 
Thefe had taken arms in defence of their property; fo that blood- 
died mud loon have enfued. The country, on every lide of the 
camp, was covered with whole fquadrons that lied from the flame 
of dilfcntion which had been kindled. Tumult, commotion, and 
dilbrder reigned everywhere when the vifier entered the camp. 


quells The appearance of that lord, who was refpeded* for his great 

qualities by all, foon filenccd the dorm. lie mounted an. ele- 
phant in the ccuter of the camp, and fpoke after this manner to 
the army, who crowded tumuUuoully round him: “You are 

8 ' no 
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no Grangers, my fcllow-foldiers, to the flight of the prince Ma- 
hommed, and to his having preferred the love of the daughter of 
Suja to his allegiance to his fovereign and father. Intoxicated by 
the fame to which your valour had raifed him, he has long been 
prefumptuous in his hopes. Ambition brought him to the edge 
of the precipice over which he has been thrown by love. But in 
abandoning you, he has abandoned his fortune; and, after the lirft 
tranfports are over, regret, and a confcioufnel's of folly, will only 
remain. Suja has perhaps pledged his faith to fupport the infatu- 
ated prince againll his father; he may have even promifed the 
throne of India as a reward for his treachery. But how can Suja 
perform his promife? We have feen his hoflile ftandards — but 
we have feen them only to be feized. Bengal abounds with men, 
with provifions, with wealth ; but valour is not the growth of that 
foil. The armies of Aurungzebc are numerous ; like you they are 
drawn from the north, and he is himfelf as invincible in the field 
as he is wife and decifive in the cabinet. 


A. D. 
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“ But fhould we even fuppofe that Fortune, which has hither- ,1 i.mnny 
to been fo favourable to Aurungzebc, fhould defert him in another 
field, would Mahommed reign ? Would Suja, experienced in the 
arts of government, and ambitious as he is of power, place the 
feepter of India in the hands of a boy ? Would he fubmit to the 
authority of the fon of a younger brother ? to the tool of his own 
deligns ? The impoflibility is glaring and obvious. Return, 
therefore, my fcllow-foldiers, to your duty. You can conquer 
without Mahommed. Fortune has not followed him to the ene- 
my. Your valour can command her every where. He has em- 
braced his own ruin; but why fhould we lliare in his adverfe 
fate ? Bengal lies open before you : the enemy arc jufl not totally 
broken. They are not obje£ts of terror, but of plunder: you may 
acquire wealth without trouble, and glory without toil.” 
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This fpeech of the vlfier had the intended effect. Every fpfiv 
cies of diforder and' tumult lubfided in a moment. The troops de*- 
fired to be led to the enemy; and Jumla did not permit their ar- 
dor to cool. He immediately began to throw a bridge of boat* 
acrofs the river. • The work was finifhed in three days; and he 
palled 4 the Ganges with his whole army. Mahommed, in the 
mean time, having arrived at Tanda, was received with every 
mark of refpeCt by Suja. The nuptials were celebrated with the 
utmoft magnificence and' pomp; and the feftivity was fcarce over, 
when certain news arrived of the near approach of the Imperial 
army under Jumla. Stija immediately illucd out with all his forces 
from Tanda. He polled himfelf in an advantageous ground, and 
waited for the enemy, with a determined refolution to rilk all on 
the iffuc of a battle. 

Mahommed, who was naturally full of confidence and bold- 
nefs, did not defpair of bringing over the greateft part of the ar-~ 
my of Jumla to his own fide. He created his llandard in the front of 
Suja’S camp; and when that prince drew out his forces in order of 
battle, he placed himfelf in the center of the firft line. Jumla* 
confcious of the fuperiority of his own troops in point of valour, 
was glad to find the enemy in the open field. He formed hi3 line, 
and ordered a column of horfe to fall immediately upon Mahom- 
med. That prince vainly fuppofed, when the enemy 1 advanced, 
that they were determined to defert Jumla. But he was food con- 
vinced of his error by the warmth of' their attack He behaved 
with his ufual bravery; but the effeminate natives of Bengal were 
not to be kept to their colours. They fled ; and he was carried 
along with their flight. The utmoft efforts of Suja proved alfo 
ineffectual. His troops gave way bn all fides ; and he himfelf s^as 
the laft' who quitted the field. A great (laughter was madtf inith« 
purfuit, arid Tanda opened her gates’ tOHlfe' -cowpaetorwiuThe 

■ 2 princes 
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pripccs Bed to Dacca in the utmoft diftrefa, leavjpg the eldeft fon 
of Suja dead on the field : but Jumla; remaining for fome time in 
Tanda to fettle the affairs of the now almoft conquered province, 
gave thetn fome refpite, which they employed in levying a new 
army. 


m 
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The news of the flight of Mahommed arriving in the mean Artifice of 
time at Delhi, Aurungzebc concluded that the whole army in Ben- 2 
gal had gone over to Suja. He immediately marched from the 
capital with a great force. He took, with incredible expedition, 
the rout of Bengal. He however had not advanced far from 
Delhi, when intelligence of the fuccefs of his arms in the battle of 
Tanda met him on his way, and he forthwith returned to the ca- 
pital. He there had recourfe to his ufual policy. He wrote a 
letter to his fon, as if in anfwer to one received; and he con- 
trived matters fo, that it fhould be intercepted by Suja. That 
prince, having perufed the letter, placed it in the hands of Ma- 
hommed, who fwore by the Prophet that he had never once written 
to his father fince the battle of Kidgwd. The letter was conceiv- 
ed in terms like thefe ; 


. “ To our beloved fon Mahommed, whofe happinefs and fafety to feparat* 
are joined with, our life. It was with regret and forrow that we Mahomm<N 
parted with our fon, when his valour became necefiary to carry 
on the war againft Suja. We hoped, from the love we bear to 
: our firft-born, to be gratified foon with his return ; and that he 
would have brought the enemy captive to our prefence in the fpace 
v of a month, to relieve our mind from anxiety and fear. But fe- 
▼en months pafTed away, without the completion of the wifhes of 
■ Airrungzebe. Inftead of adhering to your duty, Mahommed, you 
betrayed your father, and threw a blot on your own fame. The 
Ccmiles of a woman have overcome filial piety. Honour is forgqtia 
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the brightnefs ofjher beauty ; and he who was deftined to rule the 
empire of the Moguls, has himfelf become a Have. But as Ma- 
hommed feems to repent of his folly, we forget his crimes. He 
has called the name of God to vouch for his fincerity ; and our pa- 
rental affedion returns. He has already our forgiycnefs ; but the 
execution of what he propoles is the only means to regain our fa- 
vour.’’ 

The letter made an impreffton on the mind of Suja, which all 
the proteftations of Mahommed could not remove. He became 
filcnt and difoontented. He had an affedion for the prince, 
and he was more enraged at being difappointed in the judgment 
which he had formed, than at the fuppofed treachery. Having 
continued three days in this agitation of mind, he at lad font for 
the prince. He told him, in the prcfcncc of his council, that af- 
ter all the druggies of affedion with fufpicion, the latter had pre- 
vailed ; that he could no longer behold Mahommed with an eye of 
friendfhip, fhould lie even fwear to his innocence in the holy tem- 
ple of Mecca ; that the bond of union and confidence which had 
lately fublided between them was broken ; and that, indcad of a 
fun and a friend, he beheld him in the light of an enemy. “ It is 
therefore ncccffary for the peace of both,” continued Suja, “ that' 
Mahommed flioukl depart. Let him take away his wife, with all 
the wealth and jewels which belong to her rank. The treafures of 

Suja are open ; he may take whatever he plcafes. Go. Au- 

rnngzchc fhould thank ine for fending away his Ion, before he has 
committed a crime.” 

Mahommed, on this folemn occafion, could not refrain from 

l 

tears. He felt the injudicc of the reproach ; he admired the mag- 
nanimity of 'uja ; he pitied his misfortunes. But his own condi-, 
tion was equally deplorable. He knew the dern rigour of hisfa- 
G ther ; 



ther; who never trufted any man twice. He knew, that his difficul- 
ty of forgiving was equal to his caution. The profped was gloomy 
on either fide. Diftruft and mifery were with Suja,..and a prifon 
was the lead punifiimcnt to l>e expelled frona Aurungzebc. He 
took leave, the next day, of his father-in-law. That prince pre- 
fented his daughter with jewels, plate, and money to a great a- 
mount; and the unfortunate pair purfued their journey to the 
camp of Jumla. 

Mahommed, accompanied by his fpoufe the daughter of Suja, 
moved flowly toward the camp of Jumla. His melancholy cn- 
creafed as he advanced; but whither could he lly ? No part of 
the vaft empire of India was impervious to the arms of Aurung- 
zebe; and he was not pofle.Tcd of the means of cfcaping beyond 
the limits of his father’s power. He was even afhamed to {hew him- 
felf among troops whom he had deferred. Regret fucceedcd to folly ; 
and he Icarce could reflect with patience on the pail, though the 
fair caufe of his misfortunes flill kept her dominion over his mind. 
Having approached within a few miles of the Impcrialifts, he lent 
to announce his arrival to the viiier. That minifter haflened to re- 
ceive him with all the honours due to his rank. A fquadron with 
drawn {'words formed around his tent ; hut they were his keepers 
rather than guards. Jumla, the very next day, received a packet 
from court; which contained orders to lend Mahommed, fhould 
he fall into his hands, under a firong clcort to Delhi. The ofli- 
cer who commanded the party was ordered to obey the commands 
of the prince; but he,’ at the fame time, received inftruttions to 
watch his motions, and to prevent his clcape. When he arrived 
at Agra, he was confined in the citadel, from whence he was foon. 
after fent to Gualiar, where he remained a prifoner to his death. . 


Mahommed, , 
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Mahommed, though brave and enterprizing like his father, waft 
deftitute of-his policy and art. Precipitate, full of fire, and incon- 
fiderate, hewas more fitted for ading the part of a partizan than 
of a general ; and was therefore lefs adapted for war than for bat- 
tle. Haughty in his temper, yeteafy in his addrefs ; an enemy to 
cruelty, and an abfolute Granger to fear. He was daring and ac- 
tive on occafions of danger; but he knew his merit, and he 
was felf-conceited and haughty. He aferibed to his own decifive 
■valour the whole fuccefs of his father; and he had been often known 


to fay, that he placed Aurungztbe on the throne when he might 
have poffelTed it himfelf. Naturally open and generous, he defpi- 
fed the duplicity of his father, and difdained power that muft be 
preferved by art. His free converfations upon thefe fubjeds 
dlranged from him the affedions of his father, who feems to have 
confefled this merit by his own fears. Had Mahommed accepted 
of the offer of Shaw Jchan, when he feized (hat prince, he had 
courage and adivity fuflicient to keep polfefTion of the throne of 
the Moguls. But he negleded the golden opportunity, and fhew- 
od his love of fway, when he was not pofTeffed of any rational 
means to acquire the empire. His misfortunes however were great- 
er than his folly. He palled feven years in a melancholy prifon at 
Gualiar, till death put a period to his mifery. 


Jumla, having fettled the affairs of the weflern Bengal, march- 
ed with his army toward Dacca. Suja was in no condition to 
meet him in the field; and to attempt to hold out any place againft 
fo great a force, would be to enfure, by protrading, his own fate. 
His refources were now gone. He bad but little money, and he 
oould have no army. Men forefaw his inevitable ruin, and they 
Ihunned his prefence. His appearance to the few troops who 
had remained near him, was even more terrible than the fight of an 
enemy. They could not extricate him from misfortune, and they 

pitied 
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pitied his fate. He however ftill retained the dignity of his own a^D. 1660. 

fsnl. He was always cheerful, and full of hopes; his activity < — ^ ' 

prevented the irkfomenefs of thought. When-- the news of the ap- 
proach of the Imperialifts arrived, he called together his few 
friends. He acquainted them with his refolution of flying be- 
yond the limits of an empire, in which he had now nothing to ex- 
ped but misfortunes ; and he afked them, Whether they prefer- 
red certain mifery with their former lord, to an uncertain pardon- 
from a new matter ? 

To the feeling and generous, misfortune fecures friends. They driven frotr. 
all declared their refolution to follow Suja to whatever part of the Bci>s 
world he fhould take his flight. With fifteen hundred hoife he 
directed his march from Dacca toward the frontiers- of Attain. 

Jumla was clofe at his heels; but Suja, having eroded the Baram- 
putre, which, running through the kingdom of Attain, falls into 
Bengal; entered the mountains of Rangamati. Through almoft 
impervious woods, over abrupt rocks, acrofsdeep valleys and head- 
long torrents, he continued his flight toward Arrac^n. Hav- 
ing made a circuit of near five hundred miles through the wild 
mountains of Tippera, he entered Arracan with a diminifhed 
retinue. The hardfhips which he fuftained in the march were 
forgot in the hofpitality of the prince of the country, who re- 
ceived him with the diftindion due to his rank. 

Jumla loft fight of the fugitive when he entered the mountains takes refugt 
beyond the Baramputre. He turned his arms againft Cogebar, and 10 Arman * 
reduced that country, with the neighbouring valleys which inter- 
red the hills of Kokaptigi. But Suja, though beyond the reach' 
of Jumla’s arms, was not beyond'his policy. The place of his re- 
treat was known; and threatening letters from the vifier, whofe 
frm? had patted the mountains of Arracan, raifed terrors in the* 

mind 
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, 1660. mind of the Raja. He thought himfelf unfafc in his natural fall* 

'° 7 °'j n efs ; and a fudden coolnefs to Suja appeared in his behaviour. 
The wealth of his unfortunate gueft became alfo an object for his 
avarice. Naturally ungenerous, he determined to take advantage 
of misfortune; but he mull do it with caution, for fear of oppo- 
ling the current of the public opinion. He fent a meflage to Suja 
requiring him to depart from his dominions. The impoflibility 
of the thing was not admitted as an excule. ThcMonfoons raged 
onthecoall; the hills behind were impaflable, and covered with 
llorms. The violence of the feafon joined ill'iie with the unre- 
lenting fate of Suja. The unfeeling prince was obftinate. He if- 
j'ued his commands, becaufe he knew they could not be obeyed. 
Suja lent his fun to requcll a refpite for a few days. He was ac- 
cordingly indulged with a few days; but they only brought 
accumulated dillrefs. 

mcom- Many of the adherents of the prince had been loft in his march; 
many, forefeeing his inevitable fate, deferted him after his arrival 
at Arracan. Of fifteen hundred only forty remained; and thefe 
were men of feme rank, who were relolved to die with their bene- 
factor and lord. The Sultana, the mother of his children, had 
been for fomc time dead : his fecond wife, three daughters, and 
two fons compofed his family. The few days granted by the llaja 
were now expired ; Suja knew of no rcfource. To afk a longer 
indulgence was in vain; he perceived the intentions of the prince 
of Arracan, and lie expc&cd in lilence his fate. A meflage in the 
mean time came from the Raja, demanding in marriage the daugh- 
ter of Suja. “ My misfortunes,” faid the prince, “ were not 
complete, without this infult. Go tell your mailer, that the race 

of Timur, though unfortunate, will never fubmit to dilhonour. 
* 

But why does he fearch for a caufe of difpute? His inhumanity 
and avarice are too obvious to be covered by any pretence. Let 

him 
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him ad an open part; and his boldnefs will atone for a portion ^o, 
of his crime.'’ ’ « ' 

The Raja was highly offended at the haughtinefs of the anfvvcr dirtiefs. 
of Suja. But the people pitied the fugitive, and the prince durft 
not openly do an ad of flagrant injuftice. To afTaflinate him in 
private was impoflible, from the vigilance ot his forty friends. 

A public pretence muft be made to gain the ..wealth of Suja, and 
to appeafe his enemies by his death. The report of a confpiracy 
againft the Raja was induflrioufly fpread abroad. It was affirmed 
that Suja had formed a defign to mount the throne of Arracan, by 
affaffinating its monarch. The thing was in itfclf improbable. IIow 
could a foreigner, with forty adherents, hope to rule a people of a 
different religion with themfelves. An account of the circum- 
ftances of the intended revolution was artfully propagated. The 
people loft their refped for Suja, in his charader of an aflaffin. It 
was in vain he protefted his innocence ; men who could give 
credit to fuch a plot, had too much weaknefs to be moved by ar- 
gument. 

The Raja, in a pretended terror, called fuddcnly together his 
council. He unfolded to them the circumftances of the confpi- cin. 
racy, and he afked their advice. They were unanimouily of opi- 
nion, that Suja and his followers fhould be immediately fent away 
from the country. The Raja was difappointed in his expedations ; 
he had hoped that death fhould be the punifhment of projeded 
murder. But the natural hofpitality of the nobles of Arracan pre- 
vailed over his. views. He, however, under the fandion of the 
determination of his council, rcfolved to execute his own defigns. 

The unfortunate prince, with his family and his forty friends, 
were apprifed of his intentions. They were' encamped on a 
narrow plain which lay between a precipice and a river, which 
iffuing from Arracan, falls into the country of Pegu. At 
i, Yol, III. H u cither 
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a. d. 1660. either end of the plain a pais was fanned . between the vpek 
^'fr 1070 '. an d the river* Suja, with twenty of his men, p ofie fled trim- 
felf of one; and his fon with the reft, flood in the other iir 
arms. They law the Raja’s troops advancing ; and Sttja, with » 
frnile on his countenance, addrefled his few friends: 


mu refoiu- « The battle wc are about to fight is unequal; but, m oar pre» 
U0 °' font fituation, the iflue muft be fortunate. We contend- not t*m 

for empire ; nor even for life, but for honour. It is not fitting, 
that Suja fhould die, without having his arms in his hands : to* 
fiibmit tamely to aflalfination, is beneath the dignity of hie fa- 
mily and former fortune. But ybur cafe, my friends, is not yet ^ 
defperate. You have no wealth to be feized ;, Aurungzebe has nor 
placed a price upon your heads. Though the Raja is deftitute <£ 
generofity ; it is not in human nature to be wantonly cruel.. Yout 
may efcape with your lives, and leave me to my fate. There is; 
one, however, who muft. remain with Suja. My fon is involved 
with me in my adverfe fortune ; his crime is in his blood. To 
fpare his life, would deprive the Raja of half his reward front' 
Aurungzebe for procuring my death.”' 


Iravtry, 


His friends were filent, but they burft into tears. They toolf 
their pofts, and prepared themfelves to receive with their fwords 
the troops of the Raja. The unfortunate women remained in» 
their tent, in. dreadful fufpence ; till rouzed by the clafhing o£ 
arms, they ruflved forth with difbcvelled hair. The men behaved: 
with that elevated courage which is raifed by misfortune in the 
extreme.. They twice repulfed the enemy, who* afraid of their 
fwords, began to gall them with arrows from a diftance. The 
greateft part of the friends of Suja were at length either flain or 
wounded. He himfelf ftili flood undaunted, and defended the pafs 
againft the cowardly troops of Arracan. They durft not approach* 
hand to hand and their miflive weapons flew wide of their aim,. 

The 
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The who commanded the party, fent in the mean time A ?• ,66 °- 
forte of his foldiers to the top 'of thi precipice, to roll down i i n ^ 
ftones on the prince and his gallant friends. One fell on the 
fttoulder of Suja; and he funk down, being ftunned with the pain. 

The enemy took advantage of his fall.- They ru&ed forward, 
difarmed and bound him. 

’ fie was hurried into a canoe which lay ready on the river. The "^fortunes 

y # ' and murdqf* 

officer told him, that his orders were to fend him down the ftreatn 
to Pegfl. ‘ Two of his friends threw themfelves into the canoe, 
as they wfere pufhing it away from the bank. The wife and the 
d&lghters of Suja, with cries which reached heaven, threw them- 
fetos headlong into the river. They were, however, brought 
alhore by the foldiers; and carried away, together with thefonof 
Suja, who was wounded, to the Raja’s palace. The prince, fad 
and defolate, beheld their diftrefs ; and, in his forrow, heeded not 
his own approaching fate. They had now rowed to the middle 
of the ftream ; but his eyes were turned toward the fhore. The 
rowers, according to their inftru&ions from the cruel Raja, drew 
a large plug from the bottom of the canoe ; and throwing them- 
felves into the river, were taken up by another canoe which had 
fallowed them for that purpofe. The canoe was inftantly filled 
with water. The unfortunate prince and his two friends betook 
themfelves to fwimming. They followed the other canoe ; but flic 
hafterted to the ftvore. The river was broad ; and at laft, worn out 
with fatigue, Suja reftgned himfelf to death. His two faithful 
friends at the lame inftant difappeared in the ftteatn. 

Piara Bani, the favourite, the only wife of Suja, was fo famed Depionti* 
for her wit and beauty, that many fongs in her praife are flill bl * 

fung in Bengal. The gracefulness of her perfon had even become 
proverbial. When the Raja came to wait upon her in the haram, 

IT u 2 flic 
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die attempted to flab him with a dagger which fhe had concealed: 
She, however/was difarmcd ; and perceiving that (he was dedined 
for the arms of the murderer of her lord, in the madnefs of 
grief, rage and defpair, (lie disfigured her beautiful face with 
her own hands; and at lad found with fad difficulty a cruel 
death, by dadiing her head againd a done. The three daughters 
of Suja dill remained; two of them found means by poifon to 
put an end to their grief. The third was married to the Raja ; 
but fhe did not long furvive what fhe reckoned an indelible dif- 
grace on the family of Timur. The fon of Suja, who had de- 
fended himfelf to the lad, was at length overpowered, by means 
of doncs rolled down upon him from the rock. He was carried 
to the Raja ; and loon after, with his infant brother, fell a vldtim, > 
by a cruel death, to the jealoufy of that prince. 


Reflexions. Such was the melancholy end of Suja, and of all his fa- 
mily ; a prince not lefs unfortunate than Dara, though of better 
abilities to oppofe his fate. He was bold and intrepid in aftion,. 
and far from being deditute of addrefs. His perfonal courage 
was great ; and he was even a dranger to political fear. Had he,, 
at the commencement of the war, been poffeffed of troops equal 
in valour to thofe of his brother, we might probably have the 
misfortunes of Aurungzebc, and not thofe of Suja, to relate. But 
the effeminate natives of Bengal failed him in all his efforts. Per- 
fonal courage in a general, affumes the appearance of fear with- 
a cowardly army. When Suja prevailed, the merit was his own.; 
when he failed, it was the fault of his army. No prince wa» 
ever more beloved than Suja ; he never did a cruel, never an in- 
humane a&ion during his life. Misfortune, and even death it- 
felf, could not deprive him of all his friends ; and though his 
fate was not known in Hindodan for fome years after hia death, 
when it was heard, it filled every eye with tears. 

A.URUNG- 
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CHAP. IV. 

Prudent adminiflration of Ahrungzebe — Obfervations on bis conduct 
— -His behaviour toward his J'eco)id Jon — Soli/ndn Sheko betrayed 
b}' the Raja of'Serinagur — He flies — is taken — brought to Delhi — 
and imprifoned — An cmbafl) from Perfla — Shaw Allum • declared 
heir-apparent — A famine — Wife and humane conduit of the em- 
peror — War in the Decan — Aurungzebe falls fick — Difirattions at 
Delhi— Intrigues of Shaw Allum — Recovery of the emperor — He 
demands the daughter of Darn— and the Imperial jewels from 
Shaw Jehan — but is refifed — His art to appeafe his father — 
Promotions. 

T H E war with Suja, which was carried on in the extremity ^ 

of the empire, neither difturbed the repofc of Aurung- 1 %. 1070. 
zebe, nor diverted his attention from the civil affairs of the ffate, 

Impartial and. decillve in his meafurcs, he was even acknowledged 
to- be a. good prince, by thofe who recognized not. his right to 
the throne ; and men began to. wonder, how he, who was fo 
juft,, could be fo cruel. The people fullered little by the civil war. 

•The damage done by the marching and counter-marching of 
armies, was paid out of the public treafury. An exad difeipline 
had been obferved by all parties ; for the rivals for the crown of 
Hindoftan, though in the field againll one another, could not. 
perluade themfelves that they were in an enemy’s country. The 
prince who prevailed in a province, extended not the punifh- 
6 ipent. 
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A. 15 , 1660. ittent of treafon to thofe who fupported a competitor with their 
fwords ; and, what is fcarce credible, not one man beyond the 
family of Timur, was either affaffinated in private, or flain by the 
hands of public juftice, during a civil war, fo long, fo bloody, and 
fo various in its events. 


Prudent ad- 
dniniilration 


The emperor accuftomed to bufvnefs, in his long government of 
various provinces, was well acquainted with the whole detail 
of public affairs. Nothing was fo minute, as to efcape his no* 
tice. He knew that the power and confequence of the prince 
depended upon the profperity andhappinefs of the people; and 
he wai even from felfifh views an enemy to oppreffioo, and an 
encourager of agriculture and commercial induftry. He efta- 
bliftved a perfed fecurity of property over all his dominions. The 
forms of juftice were made left intricate, and more expeditious 
than under former reigns. To corrupt a judge was rendered for 
the firft time a crime. The fees paid in the courts of judicature 
were afeertained with accuracy and precifion ; and a delay in the 
execution of juftice, fubjeded the judge to the payment of the lots 
fuftained by the party aggrieved. 


•f Aurunj- The courfe of appeals from inferior to fuperior courts wis unin- 
terrupted and free ; but to prevent a wanton exertion of this pri* 
vilege, the appellant was feverely fined, When his complaint 
againft a judgment was found frivolous and ill-founded. The 
diftributers of public juftice, when their decrees were reverfed, 
could not always fereen thcmfelves under a pretended erfor in 
judgment. Should the matter appear clear, they were turned 
out of their offices, as fwayed by partiality or bribery. Aurung- 
zebe, foon after his acceffion to the throne, eftablifhed a prece- 
dent of this kind. An appeal came before him in the prefence 
of the nobles. The decifion had been unjuft. He fent for the 
judge, and told him in public, « This matter is clear and ob- 
vious; 
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vious } if you hare no abilities to perceive it in that light, you 
are unfit for your place, as a weak man. j if you fuffered yourfelf 
Iq be overcome by prefeate,. yott are an unjuft man, and there- 
fore unworthy of your office.” Having thus reprimanded the 
judge ; he divefted him of his employment, and difmilTed him 
with ignominy from his prefence,. 
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- But this it the fair fide of the changer of Aurungaebe. Dari: Obfcrvation* 
and determined in hia policy, he broke through every reftraintto dua. s °° B * 
accomplUh his defigns. He pointed in a direct line to the goal of 
amhkioir ; and he cared not by what means he removed whatever 
objed obftruded his way. He either believed that morality was 
inconfiftent with the great trad of government ; or, he aded at 
if he believed it;, and he fometimes defeended into a vicious- 
raeannefs, which threw diferedit on hia abilities* as well as upon* 
his honefty. He held the cloke of religion between his adions 
and the vulgar ; and impioufly thanked the Divinity for a fuccefs 
which he owed to his own wickednefs. "When he was mur- 
dering and perfecuting his brothers and their families, he was 
building a magnificent mofque at Delhi* as an offering to God 
for hia afliftance to him in the civil wars. He aded as high- 
prieft at the confecration of this temple ; and made a pradice 
of attending divine fervice there, in the humble drefa of a Fakier, 

But when he lifted one hand to the Divinity, he, with the other,, 
figned warrants for the affaffination of his relations,. 

During the civil wars which convulfed the empire, all remained Artful con- 
quiet in the Decan. The prudent management of Mahommed fswnd fan 
Mauzim, the fecond fon of Aurungzehe, prevented the lately 
conquered provinces from Ihaking. off the yoke. That prince,, 
with, a great fhare of his father’s abilities, exceeded- him if pof» 
fible in, coolnefs and felf-denial. He knew the ftern jealoufy of 

the; 
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the emperor ; and he rather affe&ed the humility of a Have, than 
the manly confidence of a foil. He was no ftranger to the faci- 
lity with which his father could facrifice every thing to his own 
fecurity ; and he looked upon him as an enemy who watched his 
motions, more than in the light of a parent who would; grant 
indulgences for errors. He knew that the beft means for pre- 
venting the fufpicions of Aurungzebe, was to copy his own art. 
He affcdted to love bufinefs ; he was humble and felf-denied in 
his profeffions, deftitute of prefumption, and full of devotion. 

Aurungzebe, whofe penetrating eye faw fome defign lurking 
in fecrct behind the conduit of Mauzim, infinuated to that prince, 
that to reign was a delicate fituation ; that fovereigos mull be 
jealous even of their own lhadows ; and, as for himfelf, he was 
refolved never tobccomc a facrifice to the ambition of a fon. Mau- 
zim knew the intention of the fpccch, but he feemed not to 
underftand it ; and he redoubled his attention to thofc arts which 
had already, in a great mcafure, lulled afleep the watchful fufpi- 
cions of his father. He remitted the revenue to the capital, with 
great regularity and precifion. He praitifed, in his expences, 
the oeconomy and frugality which his father loved. In appear- 
ance, and even perhaps from conflitution, an enemy to effeminate 
pleafurcs, without vanity enough for pomp and magnificence, 
his court feemed like the cell of a hermit, who grudged to others 
the indulgences for which he had no tafte himfelf. All this art, 
however, prevailed not with Aurungzebe to continue him in his 
viceroyfliip of the Decan. He knew, from his own experience, 
how dangerous it is to continue the government of a rich pro- 
vince, long in the hands of a prince of abilities. He, therefore, 
recalled Mauzim to court, and gave his high office to Shaifta 
Chan. 

The 
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The attention of Aurungzebe turned from Bengal to another 
quarter, upon receiving certain intelligence of the flight of Suja 
to Arracan. Soliman Hill remained inclofed in the mountains of 
Serinagur, under the protection of the Raja. The emperor did 
not think himfelf firmly fixed on the throne, whilft any of the 
family of Dara remained out of his hands. He applied through 
Joy Singh, who, from being of the fame religion with the Raja, 
had great influence over him, to the prince of Serinagur. He 
tempted his avarice, and he wrought upon his fears. The Raja, 
being averfe to be thought difhonourable, hefitated contrary to 
the bias of his paflions. He, hpwever, connived at an invafion 
of his country to reconcile his people, by an appearance of ne- 
ceffity to the delivering up of the prince. The troops, who enter- 
ed his country with pretended hoftilities, carried to him the price 
fet upon the head of Soliman. 


A. D. 16 .1 
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Expedient 
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The unfortunate youth, being apprized of his danger, fled Seized, 
over the frightful mountains which feparate Serinagur from 
Tibet. Three friends accompanied him in this impracticable at- 
tempt. The Aides of thefe mountains are covered with impervi- 
ous forefis, the haunts of beads of prey; on their top dwells a 
perpetual ftorm. Rapid rivers and impaflable torrents occupy 
the vallies ; except where fome brulhwood here and there hides 
dangerous and venomous fnakes. It was then the rainy feafon ; 
and mill and darknefs covered the defart with additional horror. 

The unhappy fugitives, not daring to truft any guide, loft their 
way. When they thought themfclvcs on the borders of Tibet, 
they were again within fight of Serinagur. Worn out with fa- 
tigue, they took Iheltcr under a rock, where they were difeover- 
ed by a fliepherd, who gave them fome refrelhment, but at the 
fame time informed the Raja of what he had feen. That chief 
fent his fon with a party to feize Soliman. The priuce was 
Vol. III. ' Xx afleep 
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allecp when they arrived in fight ; but he was rouzed by one of his 
three fiends who kept the watch. They took to their arms. The 
young Raja plied them with arrows from a difiance, and two of 
the prince’s companions were Haiti. He himlelt was wounded. 
He fell under this unequal mode of attack; and was brought 
bound into the preience of the Raja. 


i - 1 i i!:o Thai prince began to excufe his breach of hofpitality by pub- 
lic: nccellity. He diminished the independence of his own fitua- 
tion, and magnified the power of Aurung/.Cbc. “ To feize an 
unfortunate fugitive,’’ faid Soliman, “ is a crime; but it is ag- 
gravated by the iufuit of making 'an apology, for what Heaven and 
mankind abhor. Take your reward for my life ; it alleviates the 
misfortunes of my fituation, that now I owe you nothing for the 
1 riciuUhip whuh you exhibited upon my arrival in your do- 
minions.” lie turned bis eyes in filencc to the ground; and, 
without a murmur, permitted himfclf to be carried prifoner .to 
Delhi. The emperor affeded to he difpleafed, that the unhappy 
prince had fallen into his hands. To leave him at large was im- 
polliblc ; and even the walls of a priibn were not a fufficient fc- 
curity, againft the dcligns which the difiiffeded might form in his 
favour. lie ordered him to be brought into the hall of_audi- 
ence, in the prefence of all the nobles ; even the chief ladies of 
the haram were indulged with a fight of a young prince, as fa- 
mous for his exploits, as for his misfortunes. 


When he had entered the outer-gate of the palace, the chains 
were ftruck off from his feet ; but the fetters of gold were left 
upon his hands. The whole court were firuck with the (lately 
graccfiilnefs of his perfon ; they were touched with grief at his 
melancholy fate. Many of the nobles could not refrain from 
tears; the ladies of the haram weeped aloud behind the fcrccns. 

Even 
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Even the heart of Aurungzebe began to relent; and a placid an- A. p. 
xiety feemed to wander over his face. Soliman remained filcnt, vJfl 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. “ Fear nothing, Soliman 
Sheko,” Faid the emperor; “ I am not cruel, but cautious. Your 
father fell as a man dcflitulc of all religion ; but you (hall be 
treated well.” The prince bowed his head ; and then raifed his 
hands as high as his fetters would permit, according to the cuf- 
tom in the Imperial prefcncc. He then addrdfed himfelf to the 
emperor. “ If my death is neccllary for the l'afcty of Aurung-. 
zebe, let me prcfently die, for I am reconciled to my fate. But 
let me not linger in prifon, to languish away by degrees, by the 
means of draughts, which deprive the mind of realon, when they 
enfeeble the body.” This alluded to an infufion of poppy, which 
the imprifoned princes were forced to drink in Gualiar. It ema- 
ciated them exceedingly, their ftrength and underftanding left 
them by degrees, they became torpid and infcnfible, till they were 
at laft relieved by death. The emperor defired him to reft fatisfied 
that no defign was entertained againft his life. lie was fent 
that very night to Agra, and foon after ordered to Gualidr, with 
the prince Mahommed, the emperor’s eldcft fon. 


The imprifonment of Soliman put an end to the fears of Au- 
rungzebe. He found himlelf firmly feated on the throne ; and 
mankind were unwilling to difturb tlie tranquillity which they 
enjoyed under his prudent adminiftration. Peace prevailed all 
over the empire. The moft diftant and inacceflible provinces 
became pervious to his authority. He extinguilhed party, by re- 
taining no appearance of revenge againft thofe who had oppofed 
his elevation. He made f riends of his enemies by conferring upon 
them favours ; and he fecurcd th.e faith of his friends by repof- 
ing in them his confidence. The neighbouring ftates, who had 
remained unconcerned fpcctators of the civil wars, acknowledged 
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the right which Aurungzebe had acquired by his fortune and ad- 
drefs. An ambaflador arrived from Shaw Abas the Second of 
Perlia, to felicitate him on his accclfion to the throne ; and he 
was followed by another from Suja king of the weftern Tartary. 
The emperor’s pride was flattered by the acquicfcence of thefe 
two powerful nionarchs, in his title to the crown. He received 
their representatives with unufual pomp ; and at the fame time 
that he gratified the princes with magnificent prefents, he enrich- 
ed the ambafladors with very confiderablc fums of money. 

The folly of the prince Mahonjmcd had totally eftranged from 
him the affedions of his father: his obftinacy and daring difpofi- 
tion had rendered him an objed of terror to the provident mind 
of Aurungzebe. That monarch had refolved to keep him al- 
ways a clofe prifoner in Gualiar : he, however, allowed him a 
lioufchold, and the company of women. This humane treat- 
ment had raifed ll\l hopes of the prince of being fpeedily releafed. 
He wrote to his father penitential letters; but they produced 
no anfwcr. Mahommed, in the vigour of his own mind, had a 
crime which could not be forgiven. Mauzim the fecond fon, 
took advantage of his brother’s misfortune. He redoubled his 
attention to his father’s orders; and feemed to obey with fo. 
much humility, that he eradicated all fears of wilhing to com-, 
mand from his fufpicious mind. To cut off the hopes of Ma- 
hommed, as well as to fecure the affedions of Mauzim, the lat- 
ter was publicly declared heir of the empire, and his name chang- 
ed to that of Shaw Allum, or, King of the World. A fon was 
loon after born to that prince ; and his birth was celebrated with 
uncommon fplendour and feftivity. 

In the midfl of this public joy, the news of a dreadful calamity 
was received at court. A prodigious famine, occafioned by the 
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uncommon drought of the feafon which burnt up, the harvcft, 

1 prevailed in different parts of India. The emperor exerted him- 
felf with a humanity unfuitable to his behaviour toward his own 
family, to alleviate the diflrefs of his fubjeds. He remitted the 
taxes that were due ; he employed thofe already collected in the 
purchafe of corn, which was diftributed among the poorer fort. 
He even expended immenfe fums out of the treafury, in convey- 
ing grain by land as well as by water into the interior provinces, 
from Bengal and the countries which lie on the five branches of 
the Indus, as having fuffered lefs on account of the great rivers 
by which they are watered. The grain fo conveyed was pur- 
chafed, at any price, with the public money ; and it was re- 
fold at a very moderate rate. The poorer fort were fupplied, 
at fixed places, with a certain quantity, without any confidcration 
whatever. The a&ivity of the emperor, and his wife regulations, 
carried relief through every corner of his dominions. Whole 
provinces were delivered from impending deftrudionj and many 
millions of lives were faved. 

This humane attention to the fafety of his fubjeds obliterated 
from their minds all objc&ions to his former condud. He even 
b'egan to be virtuous. The ambition which made him wade 
through blood to the throne, inclined him to the purfuit of fame, 
which can only be acquired by virtue. “ No man/’ obferves a 
Perfian author, “ is a tyrant for the fake of evil. Paflion per- 
verts the. judgment, a w r rong judgment begets oppofition, and 
oppofition is the caufc of cruelty, bloodfhed, and civil war. When 
all oppofition is conquered, the fword of vengeance is ftieathcd* 
and the deftroyer of mankind becomes the guardian of the human 
fpecies.” Such are the rellcdions of a writer, who publifhed the 
hiftory of Aurungzcbe in the heart of his court ; and that they 
were juft, appears from his having the boldncfs to make them. 

To 
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To alleviate the calamity which had fallen on the people, was 
the principal, if not the folc bufmefs of the emperor during the 
third year of his reign. A favourable fcafon fucceeded to his 
care ; and the empire foon wore its former face of profperity. 

In the month of September of the year i6dr, the news of the 
breaking out of a war on the frontiers of the Decan, was brought to 
Aurungzcbc. The Imperial governor, Shaifla Chan, irritated at the 
depredatory incurfionsof the fnbje&s of Sewaji, prince of Cdkin or 
Cotican, on the coaft of Malabar, led an army into his country. 
Sewaji, unable to cope with the. Imperialifts in the field, retired 
into the heart of his dominions to levy troops; and left his fron- 
tier towns expofed. They fell, one by one, before the power of 
Shaifla, and that lord at length fat down before Chagna, one of 
the principal places, both for confequcncc and ffrength, in the 
province of Cokin. It was fituated on a high rock, deep and 
inacceflible on every fide. The utrnofl efforts of Shaifla were 
baffled. He had made breaches in the parapet, on the edge of the 
rock, but he could not afeend with an aflault. When he at- 
tempted to apply fealing ladders, the befieged rolled down huge 
floncs upon him, and crullied whole fquadrons of his troops. To 
raife the fiegc would bring difgrace ; to take the place leemed 
now impofliblc. 

Shaifla, in the mean time, fell upon an ingenious contrivance, 
which produced the defired effect. A hill role, at fome diftance 
from the fort ; from the top of which, every thing which palled 
within the walls could be feen through a fpy-glafs. The captain- 
general flood frequently on this hill to reconnoitre the place. He 
obferved that, at a certain hour every day, the garrifbn was fup- 
plied with ammunition from a magazine in the center of the 
fort. lie had no mortars in his train ; it having been found 
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impoflible to carry them acrofs the immcnfe rklge of mountains A P- , ' 6 -- 
■* which lcparate the Decan from Malabar. lie, however, fell 
upon an effectual expedient. The wind blowing frefh from the 
hill upon the town, he let fly a paper-kite, which concealed a 
blind match, at the very inftant that the garrifon was (apply- 
ing themfelvcs with powder from the magazine. He per- 
mitted it to drop in the rnidft; *8y an accident the match fell 
upon fome powder which happened to be flrewed around. The 
fire communicated with the magazine; and the whole went off 
with a dreadful explofion, which fliook the country, threw down 
the greateft part of the fort, and buried the mod of the garrifon 
in the ruins. The Moguls afeended in the confuiion; and thole, 
who had cfcapcd the (hock, fell by the fword; 

The emperor was fo much pleafed with the expedition of The M.: nja 
Shaifla into Malabar, that he refolved to reinforce him to com- 
plete the conqueft of Cdkin. The Maraja, who, for his defection of 
Dara, had been placed in the government of Guzerat, was ordered, 
to march to join Shaifla with twenty thoufand horl’e. That prince,, 
fond of the adivity and tumult of expedition, obeyed the Impe- 
rial mandate without helitation. He arrived in tire camp before 
the news of his march had reached the captain-general. Be- 
ing naturally haughty and violent, he dilapproved of Shaifla a 
mode of carrying on the war. He pretended that he was lent to 
aflift him with his counfel as well as with his arms ; and 
that he was refolved, if he did not alter his plan, to complete 
the conqueft of Cokin with his own troops. Shaifla would re-, 
linquifh no part of his power. He commanded him upon his 
allegiance to obey. The Maraja was provoked beyond mca- 
furc, at a treatment fo humiliating to his pride. lie thwarted 
privately the mcafures of the captain-general ; and that lord be- • 
gan to exercife over him all the rigour of authority.. 

The 
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The Maraja, whole honour was not proof againft his more 
violent paflions, formed a plot againft Shaifta’s life. The 
nobles of the firft rank are permitted, by the patent of their crea- 
tion, to have, among their other marks of dignity, a band of 
mufic, confifting of drums, fifes, trumpets, cymbals, and other 
warlike inftruments. Thefc have an apartment over the gates of 
their palaces in cities, in the ilfeip a tent near that of their lord, 
isaffigned to them ; where they relieve one another, and play, when 
not prohibited, night and day. The Maraja, under a pretence 
that the captain-general was much plcafcd with their mufic, fent 
them one night a prefentof five hundred roupees, in their mafter’s 
name; and commanded them, to continue to play till next morn- 
ing. They accordingly ftruck up after fupper ; and made a prodi- 
gious noife. Shaifta, not averfe to mufic, took no notice of this 
uncommon attention in his band. 


His plot to When the camp became filent toward midnight, the Maraja, 
.•.j.ifhii.nt vv } 10t having a correfpondence with Scwaji, had admitted afmall 
party of the enemy into the camp, ordered them to fteal, unper- 
ceived, into the quarter of the captain-general. They, accordingly, 
pafted the guards, and, cutting their way thrhugh the fereens 
which furrounded the tents of Shaifta, entered that in which he 
flept. They fearched in the dark for his bed. He awakened’. 
Alarmed at their whifpering, lie ftarted and feized a lance, which 
was the firft weapon that met his hand. FIc, at that inftant, re- 
ceived a blow with a fword, which cut off three of his fingers, 
and obliged him to drop the lance. He called out aloud to the 
guards ; but the noife of the mufic drowned his voice. He 
groped for the weapon ; and with it defended his head from their 
Iwords. His fon, who flept . in the next tent, alarmed by the 
noife, rulhed in with a lighted torch in his hand. The father 
and fon fell then upon the afiaffins. Murderers are always 
cowards. They fled; but the fon of Shaifta expired of the 

wounds 
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The Maraja, in the mean time, came, in feeming confternation, theCapUiB 
to the quarter of the general. He lamented the accident ; and 
condefcended to take the command of the army till he fhould 
recover. The officers fufpcdled^the prince of the affaffination ; 
but he had cut off the channels which could carry home a proof. 

Silence prevailed over the camp ; and, though Shaifta was not (lain, 
the Maraja poffelTcd every advantage which he had expected from 
the murder. Aurungzebe, from his perfedt knowledge of the 
difpofition of the Maraja, was fatisfied of his guilt. It would not, 
however, be either prudent or effe&ual to order him to appear to 
anfwer for his crimes in the_ prefence : he knew that his boldnefs 
was equal to his wickednefs. He, therefore, fttppreffed his refent- 
ment; and drew a veil on his defigns, to lull the prince into fecu- 
rity. He affe&ed to lament the accident which had ; befallen to 
his general ; but he rejoiced that the management of the war had 
come into fuch able hands. ; . 


When the affairs of Aurungzebe wore the moft promifing Aurungzebe 
afpett, he was near lofing, by his own death, the empire which falls fick ‘ 
he had acquired by the murder of his relations. On the twenty- 
fifth ofMay, he fell into a fever. His diftemper was fo violent, 
that he was almoll deprived of his reafon. His tongue was feized 
with a palfy; he loft bis fpeech, and all defpaired of his recovery. 

The people were filent; and looked forward for a fudden 
revolution. Intrigues for the empire commenced. The lords 
met in private in their palaces; the court, the haram, were 
full of fchemes. It was already whifpered abroad, that he was 
a&u^lly dead. Some regretted him as an able prince, fomeasa 
great general ; many were of opinion, that Heaven had interfered in 
Vol.III. Y y punilhing 
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punifhing his injuftice to his relations. His filler, the princefs 
Rolhinara, who had poflefled his confidence, was thought t6 conceal 
his death till her own plans for the fucceffion of his younger fon 
to the throne fhould be ripe for execution. 


Conrterna- Uncertain and improbable rumours were, in the mean time, 

tion ot the ... 

leopie. circulated, and fwallowed with avidity by the people. Their af- 
fections for the old emperor being ftill entire, they created fictions 
to flatter their wiflics. The Maraja, they faid, was in full march 
to releafe him from confinement. Mohabet, ever averfe to 
Aurungzebc, was on his way with an army for the fame purpofc, 
from Cabal ; and had already parted Lahore. The people of Agra, 
they affirmed, were actuated by tumult and commotion ; the 
garrifon of the citadel was mutinous, apd Etabdr, who commanded 
in the place, waited only for the news of the death of the new 
emperor to open the gates to his ancient lord. Though it was 
importable that thefe fictions could have any probable foundation, 
from the fhortnefs of the time, they were received with implicit 
faith by a credulous multitude. Tire very thopkeepers and 
artizans ncgleCted their bufinefs for news. They gathered to- 
gether in groups; and one continued whifper of important and 
incredible events flew over all the ftreets of Delhi. 


Shaw A Ih' in 
intrigue., tor 
the tlmme. 


The prince Shaw Allum was not, in the mean time, idle. He 
fecrctly waited upon many of the nobility, and folicited their 
intereft, with large promifes of gratitude and advantage, id the 
event ot his father’s demife. Rofliinara, who was heft ac- 
quainted with the intentions of the emperor, infinuated, that 
the fucceflion was to fall on Akbar, as yet but a boy. Both 
parties averred, however, in public, that at prcfenl there was no 
occafion for a new prince. Aurungzebc himfclf, they faid, only 
managed the empire during the debility of mind which his illnefs 
6 had 
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had brought upon Shaw Johan. That monarch, continued they, 
being now recovered, will relume the reins of government ; and 
difpofe of the fucceflion in favour of any of his pofterity whom he 
lhall think worthy of the throne of the Moguls. The people 
already believed themfclves under the government of the old 
emperor. The nobility entertained no refolution of that kind. 
Their actpiiefcence under Aurungzebe, had rendered them afraid of 
the reftoration of his father. They knew that the Maraja and 
Mohabet, who (till profefled themfelves the friends of the latter, 
would, in the event of his enlargement, carry all before them ; 
and feared the violence of the firft, as much as they dreaded the 
abilities of the fecond. 

Etab&r, who commanded the citadel of Agra, feemed now to 
have the fate of the empire in his hands. To open the gates to 
Shaw Jeh&n, was to involve all in confufion ; though it 
might be expefted, that from the attachment of the people to 
their ancient fovereign, tumult and commotion would foon fub- 
fide. Aurungzebe, in the fhort intervals of his exceflive pain, 
applied his mind to bufinefs. He gathered the fenfe of the 
people from the dark anxiety which covered the features of his 
attendants. He called his fon Shaw Allum before him. He de- 
fired him to keep himfelf in readinefs in cafe of his death ; to 
ride port to Agra, and to take the merit of releafing Shaw Jehan. 
“ Your only hopes of empire, and even the fafety of your perfon,” 
laid he, “ will depend upon the gratitude of your grandfather. 
Let not, therefore, any other perfon deprive you of that advan- 
tage.” He then called for pen and ink, and wrote to Etabar, to 
keep a ftria watch upon the emperor : “ As my death is not cer- 
tain,” faid Aurungzebe, “ let not .your fears perfuade you to trull 
to the gratitude ot any man. 
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A Hig !f M ‘ The anxiety Ihewn by the emperor on the occafion, convinced 

* — -v • mankind that he thought his own recovery doubtful. The lords 

of Aiming quitted the palace, and each began to prepare againft the worft events. 

He fent,on the fifth day, a fummons to all the nobility to come to 
the hall of audience. He ordered himfelf to be carried into the 
alfembly; and he requelled them, from his bed, to prevent tumults 
and commotions. “ A lion,” faid he, alluding to his father, “ is 
chained up ; and it is not your intereft to permit him to break 
loofe. He is exafperated by real injuries ; and he fancies more 
than he feels.’’ He then called for the great feal of the empire, 
which he had intruded to the princefs Rolhinara. He ordered it 
to be f’ealed up in a lilken bag, with his private fignet, and to be 
placed by his fide. His exertion to fpcak to the nobles threw 
him into a fwoon. They thought him dead. A murmur flew 
around. lie, however, recovered himfelf; and ordering Joy 
Singh and fome of the principal lords to approach, he took them 
by the hand. Day after day he was thus brought into the prefence 
of the nobility. All intrigues ceafcd at the hopes of his recovery. 
On the tenth day of his illncfs, the fever began to leave him, 
and, on the thirteenth, though weak, he was apparently out of 
danger. The florin that was gathering, fubfided at once. A 
ferene calm lucceeded; and people wondered why their minds 
had been agitated and difeompofed, by the hopes and fears of 
revolution and change. 

Ic iccovcrj. The ficknefs of Aurungzebe was productive of a difeovery of 
importance, to a monarch of his jealous and provident difpofition. 
He found that Shaw Allum, whom he had defigned for his fuc- 
celfor in the throne, had fhewn more eagernefs in forwarding the, 
fehemes of his own ambition, than anxiety for the recovery of 
his father. He alfo found, from the reception given to the folici- 
tations of the prince by the nobility, that his influence was too 
inconiidcrable to fecure to him, the undifturbed pofleflion of the 

empire. 
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empire. His pride was hurt by the firfl: ; his prudence penetrated 
into the caufe of the fecond. He had long thought the felt-denial 
of his fon to be a cloke for fome deep-laid defign ; and an acci- 
dent had convinced him of the truth of what he had fufpeded 
before. The mother of Shaw Allum was only the daughter of a 
petty Raja. Aurungzebe had, on account of her beauty, taken 
her to wife ; but the meannefs of her birth had left a kind of 
difgrace on her fon in the eyes of the nobles, who revered the 
high blood of the houfc of Timur. The emperor, therefore, in 
his youngefl fon, found a remedy againft the objedions of the 
nobility to Shaw Allum. That prince was born to Aurungzebe 
by the daughter of Shaw Nawaz, of the Imperial houfe of Scfi. 
Tire Perfian nobility, who were numerous in the fervice of the 
empire, difeovered a great attachment to Akbar; and even the 
Moguls preferred him on account of the purity of his blood, to 
his bi other. The affedions of the emperor were alfo in his 
favour ; and he now ferioufly endeavoured to pave his way to the 
fucceflion. 

When the family of Dara had, with the unfortunate prince, fallen 
into the hands of Aurungzebe, that monarch had, at the requeft 
of his father and the princefs Jchanara, delivered over the only 
daughter of Dara into their hands. She remained in the prifon at 
Agra with her grandfather. Aurungzebe, upon his recovery, wrote 
a letter, full of profeffions of regard, to his father ; and he con- 
cluded it with a formal demand of the daughter of Dara, for his 
fon Akbar ; hoping, by that connedion, to fccure the influence of 
the young prince among the nobles. The fierce fpirit of Shaw 
Jeh&n took fire ; Jehanara’s indignation arofe. 1 hey rejeded 
the proposition with difdain ; and the old emperor returned for 
anfwer, That the infolence of Aurungzebe was equal to his 
crimes. The young princefs was, in the mean time, alarmed. 

She 
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She feared force, where intreaty had not prevailed. She con- 
cealed a dagger in her bofom ; and declared, that (he would fuffer 
death a hundred times over, before (lie would give her hand to 
the fon of her father’s murderer. Shaw Jehan did not fail to 
acquaint Aurungzebe of her refolution, in her own words ; and 
that prince, with his ufual prudence, defiled from his delign. 
He even took no notice of the harfhnef^ of his father’s letter. 
He wrote to him, foon after, for fome of the Imperial jewels, to 
adorn his throne. “ Let him govern with more juftice,” faid 
Shaw Jehan ; “ for equity and clemency are the only jewels that 
can adorn a throne. I am weary of his avarice. Let me hear no 
more of precious (tones. The hammers are ready which will 
crufli them to dull, when he importunes me for them again.” 

Aurungzcbc received the reproaches of his father with his 
wonted coolnefs. He even wrote hack to Agra, that “ to offend 
the emperor was far from being the intention of his dutiful fer- 
vant. Let Shaw Jehan keep his jewels,” faid lie, “ nay more, 
let him command all thofe of Aurungzcbe. His amufements 
conllitute a part of the happinefs of his fon.” The old emperor 
was (truck with this conduct. He knew it to be feigned ; but the 
power of his fon toinforce his requelts gave value to his moderation. 
He accordingly fent to him a prefent of jewels, with a part of the 
enfigns of Imperial dignity, to the value of two hundred and 
filty thoulund pounds. He accompanied them with a (hort let- 
ter: “ Take thefe, which I am defined to -wear no more. Your 
foitune has prevailed. — But your moderation has more power 
than your fortune over Shaw Jehan. Wear them with dignity j 
and make foinc amends to your family for their misfortunes, by 
your own renown.” Aurungzcbc burft into tears upon the occa- 
lion ; and he was thought fincere. The fpoils of Suja were, on 
the lame day, prefented at the foot of his throne. His feats be- 
ing 
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ing now removed, there was room left for humanity: He 
ordered them from his fight, and then retired, in a melancholy 
mood, from the hall of audience. 

During thefe tranfa&ions at court, Shaw Alium was commif- 
fioned by his father to take the command of the Imperial army in 
the Dccan ; Shaifta being rendered unfit for that charge by the 
wounds which he had received from the alfaifins, armed againrt 
him by the Maraja. The forwardnefs of the prince in making 
a party during his father’s illnefs, adhered to the mind of 
Aurungzebe; but he concealed his fentiments on that fubjedh 
There, however, fubfifted a coolncfs, which the accurate obfervers 
of human nature could plainly perceive, in the condudt of the 
emperor ; and his abridging the power # and revenue of his fon, 
when he appointed him to the government of the Decan, /hewed 
that he difirufied his loyalty. Men, who are willing to fuppofe 
that Aurungzebe facrificed every other paffion to ambition, affirm, 
that he became even carclcfs about the life of his fon; and they 
relate a ftory to fuppourt the juftice of the obfervation. A lion 
i/fuing from a foreft not far dillant from Delhi, did a great deal 
of mifehief in the open country. . The emperor, in an a/fembly of 
the nobles, coolly ordered his fon to bring him the /kin of 
the lion ; without permitting him to make the necelfary pre- 
parations for this dangerous fpecies of hunting. Shaw Alium, 
whofe courage was equal to his refervednefs and moderation, 
cheerfully obeyed ; and when the martcr of the huntfmen pro- 
pofed to provide him with nets, he faid : “ No ; Aurungzebe, 
when at my age, feared not to attack any heart of prey, without 
formal preparations.” He /Weeded in his attempt ; and brought 
the lion’s /kin to his father. 
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The arrival of the prince in the Decan fnperfedcd the Maraj.i, 
who, during the illnefs of Shaitla, commanded the army. lie 
requeltcd to be permitted to return to his government of Gu- 
zerat ; but it had been conferred upon Mohabet. This lord, 
during the troubles which convulfed the empire, remained quiet 
in his government of the city and province of Cabul. He re- 
tained his loyalty to Shaw Jchan ; and executed the duties of his 
office in the name of that prince. After the death of Dara, and 
the llight of Suja beyond the limits of the empire, he faw an end 
to all the hopes of the refloration of his ancient lord. He, there- 
fore, began to liften to the propofals of Aurungzebe. That prince 
informed him, that inftead of being offended at his attachment to 
his ancient lord, lie was much pleafed with his loyalty. That fuch 
honour, conduit, and bravery, as thofe of Mohabet, far from 
raifing the jealoufy of the reigning prince, were deemed by him 
as valuable acquifitions to his empire ; and that to fhew the fince- 
rity of his profeflions, he had fent him a commiflion to govern, in 
quality of viceroy, the opulent kingdom of Guzerat. 
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Recovery of the emperor — Progrefs to Caflsmire—Difurbances in 
Guzerat — ConqueJI of Affdm — Death and char after of Meer 
Jumla — dnfurreftion of Fablers — quelled — An univerfal peace — • 
Death of the prince Mahommed — War "with Sewaji — Death of 
the emperor Sbavu Jehan — Anecdotes of his private life — Grief 
of Aurungzebe — Strange conduft and f ight of Sewaji — The Ma- 
raja difcontented — War againf Arracdn — Chittagong reduced. 

T HOUGH Aurungzebe was judged out of danger on the 
thirteenth day of his illnefs, his diforder hung upon him 
for more than two months. His application to bufinefs was an 
enemy to the fpeedy rcfloration of his health; but the annual rains, 
which commenced in July, having rendered the air more cool, his 
fever entirely left him, and he foon regained his former ftrength. 
His phyficians advifed him to avoid, by an' expedition to Calh- 
mire, the heat of the enfuing feafon ; and his favourite filler Ro- 
chinlira, whofe counfel he generally followed, being very defirous 
of vlfiting that delightful country, perfuaded him to prepare for his 
progrefs. The affairs of the empire had become fettled with his re- 
turning health. The hopes of novelty had fubfided in the minds 
of the people; and the precifion with which government was car- 
ried on, left room for neither their hopes nor their fears. The fu- 
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a. d ^1664. perficial judges of things however blamed the emperor for quit- 

v— i-v 1 ting the center of his dominions; whilft his father remained a pri- 

i'oner in his own capital. Aurungzebe judged of the future by 
the pa(t; the nobles were tired of revolution and war, and the vul- 
gar are feldom mutinous or troublefome, where no glaring op- 
preflion exifts. 

it; j-i^rcfs About the middle of December 1644, the emperor, after a te- 
dious preparation for his progrefs, left Delhi ; and moved toward 
Lahore, at which city he arrived by flow marches at the end of 
feven weeks. The army which accompanied him in this tour, 
confided of near fifty thou (and men, exclufive of the retinues of 
his nobles, and the neceflary followers of the camp. .The heavy 
baggage and artillery kept the common highway, but the em- 
peror himfelf deviated often into the country, to enjoy the diver- 
fion of hunting. The princcfs Rochinara, fond of pomp and mag- 
nificence, was indulged in her favourite paflion by the fplendor of 
her cavalcade. The emperor, who in a great meafure owed his . 
fuccefis to the intelligence which (he had from time to time trans- 
mitted to him from the haram, (hewed himfelf grateful. Her 
jealoufy of the influence of Jelutnara over her father firft attached 
her to the intcrefts of Aurungzebe; and the partiality (hewn by 
her filler to Dara, naturally threw Rochinara into, the fealc of his ■ 
foe. Her abilities rendered her fit for, politics and intrigue ; and 
the warmth of her confutation,, which (he could not confecrate to 
plea lure, adapted her for bufinefs and a&ion. , 

toCailmiic. The progrefs of the prince did npt obflruft the neceflary bufinefs 
of the Hate. Attended by all his oflicers, the decifions of each de- 
partment were cariicd from the camp to every corner of the em- 
pire. bjqircfl'cs flood ready on hotfeback at every flage; and the 
Imperial mandates were difpatchcd to the various provinces as foon 

as 
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as they were fealed in the tent of audience. The nobles, as was 
cuftomar.yin the capital, attended daily the prefence; and appeals 
were difeufl’ed every morning as regularly as when the emperor re- 
mained at Delhi. The petitioners followed the court ; and a fmall 
allowance from the public treafury was affigned to them, as a com- 
penfation for their additional expence in attending the Imperial 
camp. In this manner Aurungzcbe arrived at Cafhmire. The 
beauty, the cool and falubrious air of that country, induced him to 
relax his mind for a thort time from bufinefs. He wandered over 
that charming valley, after a variety of pleafurcs; and he loon re- 
covered that vigour of conftitution which his attention to public 
bufinefs, as well as his late ficknefs, had greatly impaired. 

The univerfal peace which had encouraged the emperor to un- 
dertake his progrefs to Cafhmire, was not of long continuance. 
Difturbances broke out in the kingdom of Guzerat. The Rajas of 
the mountains, thinking the tribute which they paid to the em- 
pire too high, rebelled. Rai Singh was chofen chief of the confe- 
deracy. They joined their forces, and, iffaing from their narrow 
valleys, prefented a confiderable army in the open country. Cut- 
tub, a general of experience, was ordered agalnft them with the 
troops Rationed in the adjacent provinces. He arrived before the 
rebels, anJ encamped in their prefence. Both armies entrenched 
themfelves, and watched the motions of each other. The com- 
manders were determined not to fight at a difadvantage 5 and they 
continued to harafs one another with flying parties, whilft the 
main bodies remained in their refpe&ive camps. Slight fkirmifhcs 
happened every day, in which neither fide arrogated to them- 
felves any great advantage. 

The mountaineers, being chiefly of the Rajaput tribe, at length 
refolved to continue no longer inactive. The nights, being lighted 
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A.^n. i6( ;j. with the increafing moon, were unfuitable for a furprize; but 

W— ' an accident happened which favoured their defigns. Under the 
cover of a flying fhower, they fell upon the Moguls. Advancing- 
in a cloud, they came unpcrceived to the intrenchments ; and ma- 
ny had clambered over the walls before the fentries gave the 
alarm. A fudden tumult and confufion flew over the camp; and 
a dreadful daughter commenced. The Moguls had no time either 
to arm or to form. The horfes broke loofe from their piquets, 
and rufhed, in diforder, over men, and tents, and baggage, and 
arms. Some who had mounted were thrown headlong with their 
horfes over the tent-ropes, and other einbarraffinents of the camp. 

quelled. A few in the mean time oppofed the enemy in a tumultuous 

manner. The Rajaputs themfelves were in diforder. The confu- 
fion and terror of the l'ccne intimidated all. They withdrew on 
both Tides ; as they could not diftinguifh friends from foes. The 
night was full of horror. Every heart beat with fear; every tongue 
joined in the uproar; every eye looked impatiently for day. The 
light of morning at length appeared ; and a hidden fhout from 
both armies gave teftimony of their joy. Preferring certain danger 
to evils which they could not diflinguilh clearly, each fide, on 
the approach of battle, difeovered that elevation of fpirit which 
others derive from victory. The rebels renewed the attack, but the 
Impel ial general, who had improved the fufpenfion of battle, was 
now prepared to receive them. Rai Singh, with a body of his of- 
ficcis, charged in the front of the Rajaputs, and fuftained the 
whole Ihoek of the Moguls. Three hundred perfons of rank, 
with Rai Singh, the general of the confederates, lay dead on the 
field; fifteen hundred of their followers were flain, the remaining 
part of the rebels having lied, and left their camp Handing to the 
vidors. The Imperial general purfued the fugitives into their moun- 
tains ; and, in the fpace of fix months, he reduced their whole coun- 
try, 
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fry, and, depriving the princes of their hereditary jurifdi&ions, he 
fubjedted the people to the authority of temporary governors, who 
derived their power from Aurungzebe. 

During thefe tranfadlions in the north and weft, Jumla conti- 
nued in the government of Bengal. After the total defeat and 
flight of Suja, he returned to th^ capital of his province to regu- 
late public affairs, thrown into confufion by a length of hoftilitics. 
Aurungzebe, jealous of the great power and reputation of Jumla, 
had fignified to that lord, that his prefence in the capital would he 
foon necefiary for difeharging the duties of his high oflice of vi- 
fier. He at the fame time informed him, that he longed 
much to have an opportunity of exprefling in perfon the high 
fenfe which he entertained of his eminent fervices. Jumla, who 
preferred the pomp and adtivity of the field to the ledentary bufi- 
nefs of the elofet, fignified to the emperor his defirc of continuing 
in his province; pointing out a fcrvice, from which the empire 
might derive great advantage, and he himfelf confiderablc honour. 

Aurungzebe, who was unwilling to difeover his jealoufy to a 
man whom he efteemed as well as feared, acquiefced in the pro- 
posals of Jumla. He, however, rcfolved to point out to that lord an 
enemy, which might divert him from any defigns he might have 
to fortify himfelf in the rich and ftrong kingdom of Bengal againft 
the empire. An army inured to war were devoted to Jumla; and 
his ambition was not greater than his ability to gratify it in the 
higheft line. To the north of Bengal lies the rich province of Af- 
firm, which difeharges the great river Baramputre into the branch 
of the Ganges which pafl'cs by Dacca. The king of Aflam, fail- 
ing down this river in his fleet of boats, had, during the civil wars, 
not only ravaged the lower Bengal, but appropriated to himfelf 
what part of that country lies between the Ganges at Dacca and 
the mountains which environ Afiain. I lis power and wealth made 
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jHi£' >? 7 6 /.* him anobjeft of glory as well as of pi under ; and Jwrila received 
an Imperial mandate to march againfl him with his army. 

ef Anr H n. ' Jumla, having filed oft his troops by fquadrons toward Dacca, 
joined them at that city; and, embarking them on the Baramputre, 
moved up into the country which the king of Aflam had long fub- 
jeded to depredation. No enemy appeared in the field. They 
had withdrawn to the fortrefs of Azo, which the king had built on 
the fide of the mountains which looks toward Bengal. Jumla in- 
veiled the pUtce, and forced the garrifon to furrender at diferetion ; 
then, entering the mountains of Aflam, defeated the king in a 
pitched battle, and befieged him in his capital of Kirganu. The 
vanquifhed prince was foon obliged to leave the city, with all its 
wealth, to the mercy of the enemy, and to take refuge, with a few 
adherents, in the mountains of Lafla. In many naval conflids on 
the river and great lakes, through which it flowed, Jumla came off 
vidorious; and the frnall forts on the banks fell fucceffively into 
his hands. 

Retreat, Thus far fucccfs attended the arms of Jumla. But the rainy 

feafon came on with unufual violence, and covered the valley which 
forms the province of Aflam, with water. There was no room 
left for retreating ; none for advancing beyond Kirganu. The 
mountains around were involved in tempeft, and,befides, were full 
of foes. The king, upon the approach of the Imperialifls, remov- 
ed the grain to the hills ; and the cattle were driven away. Dif- 
trefs, in every form, attacked the army of Jumla. They had 
wealth, but they were deflitute of provifions, and of every thing 
neccflary for fupporting them in the country till the return of the 
fair feafon. To remain was impofliblc : to retreat almoft imprac- 
ticable. The king had deftroyed the roads in the pafles of the 
mountains; and he harafled the march of the Imperialifls with in- 
ccflant Ikirmifhes. Jumla, in the mean time, conducted his mea- 
furc6 with his wonted abilities and prudence; and carried back 
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liis army, covered with glory, and loaded with wealth, into the 
territory near the entrance of the mountains from Bengal. 
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Exprefles carried the news of the fuccefs of Jumla to the empe- death, 
ror. He acquainted Aurungzdbe that he had opened a paffage, 
•which, in another fcafon, might lead his arms to the borders of 
China. Elated with this profpedt of extending his conquefls, he 
began to levy forces, and difpatched orders to Jumla to be in rca- 
dinefs for the field by the return of the fcafon. But the death of 
that general put an end to this wild defign. Upon his arrival at 
Azo, a dreadful ficknefs prevailed in the army, and he himfelf fell 
a vi£tim to the epidemic malady which carried off his troops. 
Though the death of Jumla relieved the emperor of fome of his 
political fears, he was affedted by an event which he neither expedt- 
ed nor wifhed. He owed much to the fricndlhip of that great 
man ; he admired his abilities and renown in arms. 


Though Jumla arofe to the fummit of greatnefs from a low de- an d ch, trailer 
gree, mankind aferibed his elevation lefs to his fortune than to his of -* umla ’ 
great parts. Prudent, penetrating, and brave, he excelled all the 
commanders of his age and country in conduit, in fagacity, and in 
fpirit. During a war of ten years, when he commanded the army 
of the king of Tillingana, he reduced the Carnatic and' the neigh- 
bouring countries, with all their forts •, fornc of which are Hill im- 
pregnable againft. all the dUeipline of - Europeans. He was calcu- 
lated for the intrigues of the cabinet, as well as for the ftratagems 
of the field. He was wife in planning •, bold in execution ; 
mailer of his mind in action, though elevated with all the fire of 
valour. In his private life he was amiable and humane ; in his > 
public tranfaitions dignified and juft. He difdained to ufe unge- 
nerous means againft his enemies; and lie even exprefled his joy 
upon the efcape of Suja from his arms. He was, upon the whole, 

5 equal 
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j*. n. k 6;. equal in abilities to Aurungzebc, with no part of the duplicity 

i i i which Aampt fome of the actions of that prince with meannels. 

Junila, to his death) retained the name of Vifici, though the duties 
of the office were difeharged by Raja Ragnatta, who did not long 
furvive him. 1 

infurreftion The fccurity which Aurungzebc acquired by the defeat of fo 
many formidable rivals, was difturbed from a quarter which add- 
ed ridicule to danger. In the territory of the prince of Marwar, 
near the city of Nagur, there lived an old woman, who was arriv- 
ed at the eightieth year of her age. She pofiefled a confiderable 
hereditary cflate, and had accumulated, by penury, a great futn of 
money. Being feized with a fit of enthufiafm, fhe became all of a 
hidden prodigal of her wealth. Fakiers and flurdy beggars, under 
a pretence of religion, to the number of five thoufand, gathered 
round her cafllc, and received her bounty. Thcfe vagabonds, not 
finished with what the old woman bellowed in charity, armed them- 
fclvcs, and, making predatory excurfions into the country, returned 
with fpoil to the houfeof their patronefs, where they mixed intem- 
perance and riot with devotion. The people, opprefled by tbefe 
Amplified robbers, rofe upon them, but they were defeated with 
great {laughter. 

0 f Repeated difafters of the fame kind were at laft attributed to the 

power of enchantment. This ridiculous opinion gaining ground, 
fear became predominant in the opponents of the F akiers. The 
banditti, acquiring confidence from theirfuccefs, burnt and deftroy- 
ed the country for many leagues ; and furrounded the caftle of the 
pretended enchantrcfs with a defart. The Raja marched againft 
them with his native troops, but was defeated j the collectors of 
the Imperial revenue attacked them, but they were forced to give 
way. A report prevailed, and was eagerly believed by the multi- 
tude, that on a certain day of the moon, the old lady ufed to cook 
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in the (kull of an enemy, a mefs compofcd of owls, bats, fiukes, ’*■ 
lizards, human flelh, and other horrid ingredients, which flu- dif- >— 
tributed to her followers. This abominable meal, it was believed 
by the rabble, had the furpriling effed of not only rendering them 
void of all fear themfelves, and of infpiring their enemies with ter- 
ror, but even of making them inviftble in the hour of battle, when 
they dealt their deadly blows around. 

Their numbers being now encrcafed to twenty thoufand, this 
motley army, with an old woman at their head, di redial their 
march toward the capital. Biflamia, for that was her name, was a 
commander full of cruelty. She covered her rout with murder and 
devaluation, and hid her rear in the fmoke of burning villages and 
towns. Having advanced to Narnoul, about live days journey 
from Agra, the colledor of the revenue in that place oppoi’ed her 
with a force, and was totally defeated. The affair was now be- 
come ferious, and commanded the attention of the emperor. He 
found that the minds of the foldiers were tainted with the preju- 
dices of the people, and he thought it neceffary to combat Biflamia 
with weapons like her own. Sujait was ordered againft the re- 
bels. The emperor, in the prefence of the army, delivered to that 
general, billets written with his own hind, which were faid to con- 
tain magical incantations. His reputation for fandity was at leaf! 
equal to that of Biftamia ; and he ordered a billet to be carried on 
the point of a fpear before each fquadron, which the foldiers were 
made to believe would counterad the enchantments of the enemy. 

The credulity which induced them to dread the witchcraft of the 
old woman, gave them confidence in the pretended charm of Au- 
rungz&be. 

TheFakiers, after their vidory at Narnoul, thought of nothing quelled, 
but the empire for their aged leader. Having rioted upon the 
Vol. III. 3 A fpoils 
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fpoils of the country for feveral days, they folemply raifed Bifta- 
mia to the throne ; which gave them an excufe for feftivity. In 
the midfl of their intemperate joy, Sujait made hia appearance. 
They fought with the fury of fanatics ; but when the idea of fu~ 
pcrnatural aid was difpellcd from the minds of the Imperialifts, 
the Fakicrs were not a match for their fwords. It was not t a 
battle, but a confufed carnage : a few owed their lives to the 
mercy of Sujait, the reft met the death which they deferved. Au- 
rungzdbc, when he received Sujait, after his vidtory, could not 
help lrniling at the ridicule thrown upon Ins arms, by the appo- 
rtion of an old woman at the head of a naked army of mendi- 
cants. “ I find,” faid he, “ that too much religion among the 
vulgar, is as dangerous as too little in a monarch.” The emperor, 
upon this occafion, ailed the part of a great prince, who turns 
the pafiions and fupcrilitions of mankind, to the accomplishment 
of his own ddigns. It was more eafy to counteradl the power, 
than to explode the dodtrinc of witchcraft. 

i.,ii VJ ,r a i The feafon of peace and public happinefs affords few materials 
for hillory. Had not the rage of conqucft inflamed mankind, 
ancient times would have palled away in filencc, and unknown, 
ylhas arc marked by battle^ by the rife of flatcs, the fall of em- 
pires, and the evils of human life. Years of tranquillity being 
diflinguilhed by no linking objedt, arc loon loft to the fight. The 
mind delights only in the relation of tranfadlions which contribute 
to information, or awaken its tender pafiions. Wc wifh to live 
in a peaceable age ; blit wc read with mofl pleafurc the hillory of 
times abounding with revolutions and important events. A ge- 
neral tranquillity now prevailed over the empire of Hindoftan. Au- 
rungAlv, pleakd with the falubrious air of Cafhmirc, continued 
long in that romantic country. Nothing marks the annals of that 
period, but a few changes in the departments of the court, and 
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in (he governnfents of provinces; which, though of 'fome im- 
portance to the natives of India, would furnilh no amufement — -* 
in Europe. 

In the fevenfh year of the emperor’s reign, his f >n the prince (> c 
Mahommed died in prifon in the cafllc of Gualiar. Impatient 
under his confinement, his health had been long upon the de- 
cline ; and grief put at laft an end to misfortune which the 
paffions of youth had begun. His favourite wife, the daughter 
of Suja, was the companion of his melancholy ; and the pined 
away with forrow, as being the. caufe of the unhappy fate of her 
lord. Mahommed had long fupported his fpirits with the hopes 
‘ that his father would relent ; but the ficknefs of the emperor, dur- 
ing which lie' had named another prince to the throne, confirmed 
him that his crime was not to be forgiven. Mahommed, though 
violent in the nobler paffions of the human mind, was in his pri- 
vate chara&er generous, friendly and humane. He loved battle 
for its dangers ; he defpifed glory which was not purchafed with 
peril. lie was even difappointed when an enemy fled ; and was 
heard to fay, That to purfue fugitives was only the bufinefs of a 
coward. But he was unfit for the cabinet ; and rather a good 
partizan, than a great general in th^' field. He had boldnefs to 
execute any undertaking, but he wanted prudence to plan. Had 
his warm dilpofition been tempered by length of years, he might 
have made a fplendid figure. But he was overfet by the paffions 
•of youth, before experience had poifed his mind. 

The war with Sewaji the prince of Cokin, on the coaft of Mala- War vvitK 
bar, which had been for fome time difeontinued, broke out this Sevv,i j u 
year with redoubled violence. The attempt of the Maraja upon the 
life of Shaifta, though no proof could be carried home to that prince, 
had induced Aurungzebe to recal him with all his native forces. 
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He would no longer truft" his affairs in the hands of a man, whofe 
violent pafiions could not fpare the life of a perfon with whom he 
lived in the habits of friendlhip. A truce, rather than a folid peace, 
had been patched up with the enemy ; but their love of depredation 
overcame their public faith. The prince of Cokin made incur- 
lions into the Decan; and complaints of his hoftilities were car-? 
t ied to Aurungzebc. Under the joint command of the Raja, Joy 
Singh and Dilere, a confiderable force was fent againft the ene- 
my. He fled before them, and they entered his country at his 
heels. The flrong holds of his dominions foon fell into the hands 
of the Impcrialills. Scwaji and his fon furrendcred themfelves to 
Joy Singh, and he fent them under an effort to Delhi ; to which 
city the emperor was now returned,, after hia long abfence in the 
north. 

The emperor Shaw Jchan, after an imprifonment of feven years 
ten months and ten days, died at Agra on the fecond of Febru- 
ary L6b6. The fame difordcr which had loft to him the cmr 
pirc,. was the caufe of his death. He languiflied under it for 
fifteen days ; and expired in the arms of his daughter Jehanara, 
his faithful friend and companion in his confinement. Though 
Aurungzebc had kept him with all imaginable caution in the ci- 
tadel of Agra, he was always treated with diftindion, tendernefs 
and refped. The enfigns of his former dignity remained to him ; 
he had ftill his palace, and his garden of pleafure. No diminu- 
tion had been made in the number of his domcftics. He re- 
tained all his women, fingers, dancers and fervants of every 
kind. The animals, in which he formerly delighted, were brought 
regularly into his prefence. . He. was gratified with the fight of 
fine horfes, wild bcafts, and birds of prey. Rut he long con- 
tinued melancholy;, nothing . could make a recompence for his 
lofs of power. He for feveral years could - not bear to hear .the 


name 
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name of Aurungzebe, without breaking forth into rage ; and, 

even till his death, none durft mention his fon as emperor of — ' 

Iiiudoftan. 

They had endeavoured to conceal from him the death of Dara, Anecdote* 
but he knew it from the tears of Jehanara. The particulars of 
the melancholy fate of his favourite fon, made fuch an impreflion. 
on his- mind, that, abfent in the violence of his palfion, he took 
liiafword, and ruflied to the gate of the palace. But it was (hut ; 
and reminded him of his loft condition. Though the rebellion 
of Suja had enraged him againft that prince, he loft his wrath in 
the fuperior crimes of Aurungzebe. He heard with eagernefs every 
turn of fortune in Bengal ; and when the flight of Suja from 
that kingdom reached his ears, he abftained from eating for two 
days. . He, however, comforted himfclf with the hopes of his 
return ; and, eager for the revenge of his wrongs upon Aurung- 
zebe, he attended with joy and fatisfaSion to the vague reports 
which were propagated concerning the appearance. of his fon, in 
various provinces of the empire. -Accounts of the death of Suja 
cajne the year before his father’s death. He burft into a flood of 
tears : « Alas 1” faid he, « could not the Raja of Arracan leave 
one fon to Suja to revenge his grandfather ?” 

Aurungzebe, whether from pity or defign is uncertain, took of hi* 
various means to footh the melancholy of his father, and to re- 
concile him to his own ufurpation. To exprefs his tendernefs 
for him, was infult; he therefore flattered his pride. H<> af- 
fected to confult him in all important aflairs. He wrote him let- 
ters requefting his advice; declaring that he reckoned himfclf 
only his vicegerent in the empire. Thefe artful expreflions and 
the abfence of every appearance of reftraint on his condutt, made 
aUaft.an impreflion upon his mind. But Aurungzebe, building 

too ■ 
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A. D. too much upon the fuccefs of his art, had almoft, by his demand 
— / of the daughter of Dara for his fon, ruined all the progrefs 
which he had made. His apology for what his father called an 
infult, obliterated his indifcrction ; and his abftaining from force 
upon the occaiion, was efteemed by Shaw Jehan a favour, which 
his pride forbade him to own. 

private life Shaw Jehan, brought up in the principles of his father and 
grandfather, was deflitute of all religion in his youth. He had 
often been prefent when Jehangire, who delighted in difputes 
on abftrufe fubjeds, called before him Indian Brahmins, Chriflian 
priefts,aml Mahommedan Mullas, to argue for their refpeftive faiths. 
Jehangire who, with his want of credulity on the fubjed of 
religion, was weak in his underflanding, was always fwayed by 
the laft who (poke. The Mahommedan, who claimed the pre- 
eminence of being firfl heard, came always off *\vith the worft ; 
and the emperor, obferving no order of time witli regard to the 
Chriflian and Indian, was alternately fwayed by both. The Mul- 
la faw the difadvantage of his dignity ; and, being defignedly 
late in his appearance, one day he was heard after the prieft. Je- 
hangire was perplexed for whom he fhould give his opinion. 
He afked the advice of Shaw Jehan, and that prince archly re- 
plied, “ That he too was at a lofs for whom to decide. But a9 
. each have efta'blifhed the credit of their fyflcms,” fa id he, “ with 
a relation of miracles, let them both be put to that tcfl. Let 
each take the book of liis faith under his arm ; let a fire be 
kindled round him j and the religion of him who fiiall remain 
unhurt, fiiall be mine.” The Mulla looked pale at the decifion, 
and declared again!! this mode of proving his faith : the prieft 
knew the humane temper of the emperor, and offered himfelf for 
the pile. They were both difmified. But the misfortunes of Shaw 
Jehan rendered him devout in his latter days. The Coran was 
7 perpetually 
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perpetually read in his prefence ; and Mullas, who relieved one 
another by turns*, were always in waiting. 


A. D. 1667. 
Hig. 107;. 


The empevorj when fir ft he heard of his father’s illnefs, ordered Grief of Au- 
his fon Shaw Alluin to'fet out with all expedition to Agra. “ You fUn ^ l ' be ' 
have-done no injury,’’ faid lie, “ to my father.; and he may. blcfs 
yoh witft. hiS dying, breath. But as for me, I will not wound 
him. with 1 my prefence ; left rage might haften death before: his 
time.’’ The prince rode poll to Agra ; but Shaw Jehan had ex- 
pired two days before his arrival. His body was depofited in the 
tomb of h’is favOurke wife, Mumtazfa Zemani, with funeral fo- 
Iemnities’ rather decent than magnificent. When the news of the 
death of hiS father was carried to Aurungzebe, he exhibited all the 
fymptoms of unaffeded grief. Pie inftantly fet off for Agra ; and,, 
when he arrived in that city, he fent a mellage to. the princefs Je- 
hanara to requeft the favour -of being admitted into her prefence. 

The requefts of an emperor are commands. She had already pro- 
vided for an interview ; and fhe received him with the ut- 
moft magnificence, prefenting him with a large golden bafon, in 
which were contained all the jewels of Shaw Jehan. This mag- 
nificent offering, together with the polite dexterity of the princefs 
in excufmg her own former condud, wrought fo much on Au- 
nmgzebe, that he recoived her into his confidence; which fhe- 

ever after fhared in common with her filler IloChinara. 

• 


The moft remarkable tranfadion of fhe enfuing year, was the strange 
efcape of the Raja Sewaji from Delhi; and his flight through CJ “ U 
by-roads and delarts to his own country. Tlic turbulent difpoli- 
tion of that prince, and his depredatory incudions into the Impe- 
rial dominions in the Decan, brought upon him the arms of Au-- 
ning7.cl>e, under the- condud of Joy Singh and Dilcre. Unfor- 
tunate in feveral battles, he Ihut himfelf up in his principal for- 

trefs ; 
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tre ^ s > an ^> being reduced to extremities, 4ie threw himfelf upon 
v— ’ the mercy of the enemy ; and was carried, as has been already 
related, to Delhi. Upon his arrival, he was ordered into the pre- 
fence, and commanded by the ulher to make the ufual obeifancc 
to the emperor. He refufed to obey ; and looking fcornfully up- 
on Aurungzebe, exhibited every mark of complete contempt of 
his perfon. The emperor was much offended at the haughty de- 
meanor of the captive > and he ordered him to be inftantly carried 
away from his fight. 

atd flight The. principal ladies of the haram, and, among them, the daugh- 

ter of Aurungzebe, faw from behind a curtain, the behaviour of 
Sewaji. She was ftruck with the handfomenefs of his perfon, 
and fire admired his pride and haughty deportment. The intre- 
pidity of the man became the fubjed of much converfation. Some 
of the nobles interceded in his behalf; and the princefs was warm 
in her folicitations, at the feet of her father. “ Though 1 de- 
fpife pomp,” faid Aurungzebe, 11 1 will have thofe honours which 
the refradory prelume to refufe. Power depends upon ceremony 
and ftate, as much as upon abilities and flrength of mind. But 
to pleafe a daughter whom I love, I will indulge Sewaji with 
an abatement of fome of that obeifance, which conquered princes 
owe to the emperor of the Moguls.” A meffage was fent by the 
princefs, in the warmth of her zeal ; and the Raja, without be-, 
ing confulted upon the meafure, was again introduced into the 
hall of audience. 

I 

of Sewaji, When he entered, the ulher approached, and commanded him 
to pay the ufual obeifance at the foot of the throne. “ I was 
born a prince,” faid he, “ and I know not how to ad the part 
of a Have.” “ But the vanquifhed,” replied Aurungzebe, “ lofe 
all their rights with their fortune. The fword has made Sewaji 

my 
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my fcrvant ; and I am refolved to rclinquifh nothing of what the 
fword has given.” The Raja turned his back upon the throne; 
the emperor was enraged. lie was about to iffiie his commands 
againft Sewaji, when that prince fpokc thus, with a haughty lone 
of voice : “ Give me your daughter in marriage, and I will ho- 
nour you as her father : but fortune cannot deprive me of my 
dignity of mind, which nothing fhall extinguifh but death.” 
The wrath of the emperor fubfided at a requeft which he rec- 
koned ridiculous and abfurd. He ordered him as a madman 
from his prefence ; and gave him in charge to Fowlad, the direc- 
tor-general of the Imperial camp. He was clofely confined in 
.that officer’s houfe; but he found means to cfcapc, after 1'omc 
months, in the difguife of a man, who was admitted into his apart- 
ments with a bafket of flowers. 

The war with Sewaji proved fatal to the Maraja’s influence 
with Aurungzcbc. Naturally paffionate, deceitful and imperi- 
ous, he confidcred every order from the emperor, an injury. 
He had been gratified with the government of Guzerat, for de- 
ferring the caufe of the unfortunate Dura.,, When the three years 
.of his fubalhip were expired, he received an Imperial man- 
date to repair, with the army Rationed in his province, to the af- 
liftance of Shaifta againft Sewaji. On the \vay, it is laid, he 
entered into a corrcfpondcncc with that prince ; being enraged 
to find, that the rich kingdom of Guzerat had been fubmitted to 
the government of Mohabet. It was from Sewaji, that the Maraja 
received the aflaffins, by whofe means he had attempted to aflaffi- 
nate Shaifta. He, however, covered his crime with fo much art, 
that mankind in general believed, that it was only a party of the 
enemy, who had the boldncfs to furprife the general in his tent ; 
attributing to the known intrepidity of Sewaji, what actually 
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proceeded from the addrefs of Jeffwint Singh. The emperor, 
who expelled no good from an army commanded by two of- 
ficers who dilagreed in their opinions, recalled them both, as 
has been already related ; and patched up h temporary peace with 
the enemy. Shaifia, disfigured and maimed with his wounds, 
returned to court ; but the Maraja retired in difguft to his here- 
ditary dominions. 

Shaifia, at once, as a reward for his fervices, and a compenfation 
for his misfortunes, w'asraifcd to the government of Bengal, which 
had been manged by deputy ever fince the death of Jumla. The 
affairs of the province flood in need of his prefence. The death of’ 
Jumla had encouraged the prince of Arraciin to invade thceaflcrn 
divifion of Bengal. He poffefled himfclf of all the country along, the 
coail, to the Ganges ; and maintained at Chittagong fome Portu- 
guefc banditti, as a barrier againft the empire of the Moguls. Thefe 
robbers, under the protection of the invader, fpread their ravaged 
far and wide. They feoured the coafl with their piratidal veflels ; 
and extended their depredations through all the branches of the 
Ganges. The complaints of the oppreffed province were carried 
to the throne ; and Shaifia was not only commiffioned to extir- 
pate the pirates, but even to penetrate with his arms into Ar- 
,racan. A generous regret for Suja joined iffue with an atten- 
tion to the public benefit, in the mind of Aurungzcbe. 'The cru- 
elty cxercifcd againft the unfortunate prince was not lefs an ob- 
jc& of revenge, than the prote&ion afforded to public robbers. 

Shaifia, upon his arrival in the province, fent a fleet and three 
thou fund land forces, under the command of Haffen Beg, againft 
the Raja of Arracan. The fleet failed from Dacca, and falling 
down the great river, furprifed the forts of Jugdea and Allum- 
o give 
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e ii'C Nagur, winch the Ran had formerly difmembered from Ben- ‘ r ' ( V ' 

1 ’ liig 107T),. 

gal. Shipping his land forces on hoard his licet, he let fail for 1 — J 

tlie ifland of Sindiep, which lies on thccoallof Chittagong. The 
enemy poffefled in this ifland fevcral rtrong-hnlds, into whidi they 
retired, and defended thetnfclves with great bravery. The Mogul 
however, in the fpace of a few weeks, redu ::d Sindiep, and took 
part of the fleet of Arracan. I laden's lone being too 1 m till to 
act upon the continent with any proipefl of lucre A, bkailla 
had, by this time, affemblcd ten thoufrnd horfe and foot at Dac- 
ca, with the command of which he inverted his fon Arneid Chan. 

He wrote in the mean time a letter to the Portugucfe, who 
were fettled at Chittagong, making them advantageous offers, 
fhould they join his arms, or even remain in a flatc of neutra- 
lity ; and threatening them with deftruftion, ihould they aid the 
enemy. - 

The letter had the intended effect upon the Portugucfe, who 
began to fear the threatened liorm. They immediately entered Sh- 
into a ncgociation with I lalfen Beg. The Baja of Arracan was 
apprifed of their intentions, by one of their own party, who 
betrayed their fccrct. lie prepared to take ample vengeance by 
putting them all to the fword. The Portugucfe, in this critical 
fmiation,.ran to their boats in the night, and let fail for the ifland 
of Sindiep, where they were well received by Haflen. He or- 
dered them, foon after, to proceed to Bengal. Shailla, upon their 
arrival, adhered to his former promife, and gave them houfes 
and lands, tic engaged many of them in his fervice ; and he 
took advantage of their experience in naval affairs, by joining 
them, with their armed veflels, to the propolcd expedition againft 
Arracan. 

3 B a 
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Every thing being prepared for the invafion, Ameid, with hi8 
fleet, conflfting of about five hundred fail, and a confidcrabl'e 
body of horfe and foot, departed from Dacca in the beginning of 
the fair fcafon ; and, in the fpace of fix days, crofted the river 
Phcnny, which divides Chittagong from Bengal. The troops of 
Arracan made a fliew of oppolition ; but they fled to the capital 
of the province, which was about fifty miles diftant. They fliut 
themfclves up in the fort. Ameid purfued them without delay. 
The fleet failed along the coaft, in light of the army, between 
the ifland of Simliep and the Ihore. When it had reached Cq- 
morea, the fleet of Arracan, confiding of about three hundred 
Ghorabs and armed boats, made its appearance. A fmart engage- 
ment enfued, in which the enemy were repulfcd, with a confider- 
ablc lofs of men, and thirty-fix of their vcffels. Being rein- 
forced the next day, they prepared to renew the fight. Ameid, 
fearing the defeat of his fleet, ordered it to hawl in clofc to the 
fhore, and, having detached a thoufand mufqucteers, with fome 
great guns, from his army, polled them among the bulhcs behind 
the fleet. 

The enemy, encouraged by the retreat of the Moguls from 
the open fca, purfued them with great eagernefs, and began the 
attack within mufquct-fhot of the land. The Moguls defended 
themfclves with refolution. The enemy prefled on furioufly, and 
began to board their boats. The whole fleet would have cer- 
tainly been deflroyed, had not the detachment upon the Ihore 
advanced to the water’s edge, keeping up fiich a fire upon 
the enemy, with guns and fmall arms, as obliged them to put 
off to fca. Many were, however, difabled in fucli a manner as 
not to efcape, and they were fo much difeouraged, that they fled 
up the river, and lccured themfclves behind the fort. Ameid, 
without delay, laid fiege to the place. The enemy loft their 

courage 
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courage with their fuccefs. They behaved in a daftardly manner. 
The town was very ftrong, and well fupplied with artillery, 
ftores, and provifions. They, however, all evacuated it, except- 
ing fifty men, who remained with the governor ; and furrender- 
ed at diferetion. The fugitives were purfued ; and two thoufand 
being furrounded on a neighbouring mountain, were taken and 
fold for Haves. Ameid found twelve hundred and twenty-three 
pieces of cannon in the place, and a prodigious quantity of 
ftores. He named the town Mamabad ; and annexed the whole 
province to the kingdom of Bengal. 
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Origin of the quarrel with P erf a— Conduct of Shaw Abas— 
Anrungzebc endeavours to appcajc bun — He prepares for war — 
II- rites a letter to the vi/ier— which is intercepted— The emperor 
Juf peels the To fan nobles— A proclamation— A me, (fare threat- 
ened -Confirmation at Delhi— The frinccjs Jehaudra anives 
from Ajra to appcajc the Perfans-The vi/ier exculpates hm- 
Jelj—Thc Pei Join nobility received into favour — March of the 
emperor Death and character of Shaw Aids— Peace with 
Peep i— Revolt of the prince Shaw Allum— lie retains to his 
ti’.ij ,t ai with the Afgaus- Magujicsnt reception oj lice Lino of 
Jiuchr.ria. ' 
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r ‘]P HI' 1 emperor having, by his add refs, as well as by bis 
-1. crimes, extricated himfclt from domeftic hoftilities, was 
(uddenly involved in a foreign war. The Pcrfians, who with a 
prepoftc rous negligence, bad remained quiet during the civil 
diilentions in India, /hewed a difpofition to attack Auniiirzebe, 
after bis fortune and ccndud had firmly cflablifhcd him on the 
throne. Put various rcafons had induced Shaw Alnts the Second 
who, with no mean abilities, held then the feepter of Perlia, to avoid 
coming to extremities with the houfe of Timur, when all its 
branches were in arms. The unfuccefiful expeditions againfl the 
u nconqi icrcd tribes along the Indian ocean, had drained his treafury ■ 
and Mohibet, who remained in a flute of neutrality in the 

northern 
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northern provinces of Hindottan, kept an army of veterans in 
the field. The other paffions of Abas were more violent than 
his ambition. He feemed more anxious to preferve his dignity 
at home, than to purchafc fame by his arms abroad; and, had 
not his pride been wounded by an accident, more than from any 
defign, on the fide of Aurungzebe, that monarch might have 
enjoyed in tranquillity an empire which he had acquired by 
blood. 


A. D. i 

U-g. ic-6. 



The death of .Dara and the flight of Suja having given (lability to of the 
the power of Aurungzebe in the .eyes of the princes of the north, 
he had received, in the fourth year of his reign, congratulatory 
embattles from Tartary and Perfia. To return the compliment 
to Shaw Abas, Tirbict Chan, a man of high dignity, was font 
ambaflador from the court of Delhi to Ifpahan. He was received 
with the ceremony and refpedt which was due to the rcprelentativc 
of fo great a prince as the emperor of Ilindoftan. 1 1 Is credentials 
were read, in the hall of audience, in theprcfcncc of the nobility ; 
and the few prefents, which the fuddennefs of his departure from 
his court had permitted him to bring along with him to Abas, 
were accepted with condefeenfion and expreffions of latisfaflion. 

Tirbiet wrote an account of his reception to Delhi ; and the em- 
peror ordered magnificent prefents to be prepared, and fent, under 
an efcort, to Perfia. 

The care of furniihing the prefents is veiled in an office whiJi qua ml 
bears fome refemblance to our chancery, having the power of 
ingrofling patents, and of judging of their legality before they 
pafs the fcal of the empire. Some prefents had been, at the i \ une 
time, ordered to be prepared for the prince of the Ulhecs, whom 
it was cuftomary to addrefs only by the title of Wali, or Matter 
of the Weftcrn Tartary. The fame clerk in the office made out 

the 
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the inventory of the prefents for both the princes ; and, at the 
head of the lift for Periia, he called Shaw Abas, Wali, or Matter 
of Iran. 'Flic inventory, accompanied by a letter to the emperor, 
was lent with theprefents to Tirbiet ; and he, without examining 
either, demanded an audience of Abas, and placed both in his 
hands as lie fat upon his throne. Abas, though otherwife an 
excellent prince, was much addicted to wine. He was intoxi- 
cated when he received Tirbiet ; and with an impatience to know 
the particulars of the prefents, he threw firft his eyes on the in- 
ventory. . When he read the Wali, or Matter of Pcrfia, he ftarted, 
in a rage, from his throne, and drew his dagger from his fide. The 
nobles fhrunk back on either fide, and Tirbiet, who flood on the 
fleps which led up to the Imperial canopy, retreated from the 
vs rath of Abas. The emperor, ftill continuing filent, fat down. 
Amazement was pictured in every countenance. 

“Approach,” faid Abas, “ye noble Pcrfians; and hear the 
particulars of the prefents fent by the Emperor ok the 
World;” alluding to the name of AlLumg ire, which Aurung- 
zebe had aflumed, “The Emperor of the World to the 
Master of Persia !” A general murmur fpread around; they 
all turned their eyes upon Tirbiet. That lord began to fear foV 
his life ; and Abas law his confternation. “ Hence, from my 
prclcncc,” laid lie, “ though I own not the title of Aurungzcbe 
to the world, I admit his claim to your fervice. Tell the im- 
pious fon, the inhuman brother, the murderer of his family, 
that though his crimes have rendered him matter of Elindoflan, 
there is ttill a lord over Pcrfia, who detefts his duplicity and de- 
fpifes his power. Hence with thefe baubles; let him purchafe 
with them the favour of thofc who arc not fhocked at guilt 
like his ; but Abas, whofe hands are clean, Ihudders at the ini- 
quity of a prince covered with the blood of his relations.’’ 

.7 Tirbiet 
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Tirbiet retired from the prefence, and wrote letters to Aiming- A. d. teer,. 
zebe. The emperor of Perfia, in the mean time, ordered every ^ 
neceffary preparation for war. The troops llationed on the fkirts 
of the empire were commanded to aflemblc ; new levies were made ; iu vain 
and a general aidoui for an invafion of India, ran through all 
the Pcrlian dominions. Aurungzebe, upon receiving the letters 
of Tirbiet, wrote an immediate anfwer to that lord. He laid the 
the whole blame on the inadvertence and ignorance of a clerk in 
office ; declaring, in the moll folemn manner, that he never meant 
an affront to the illuflrious houfe of Scfi. “ The title of Allum- 
gire,” faid he, “ is adopted from an ancient cuftom, preva- 
lent among the poflerity of Timur. It is only calculated to 
imprefs fubjeds with awe, not to infult independent princes. 

The prefents, which I fent, are the bell teflimony of my refpedt 
for Shaw Abas ; but if that prince is bent on war, I am ready ta 
meet him on my frontiers with an army. Though I love peace 
with my neighbours; I will not proftrate my dignity before their 
ungovernable paffions.” 


Abas, whole choleric difpofition was almoft always inflamed to append- 
with wine, would not admit Tirbiet into his prefence. He fent Shaw Ab,s 
an order to that lord to depart his dominions ; and his ambaflador 
was to be the meflenger of the unalterable refolves of Abas to 
Aurungzebe. That prince, when he had firft received the letters 
of Tirbiet, called his fon Shaw Allum,with twenty thoufand horfe, 
from the Decan. He ordered him immediately to the frontiers, to 
watch the motions of Perfia. Abas, in the mean time, havimr 
collected his army, to the number of eighty thoufand, with an 
immenfe train of artillery, advanced* at their head, into Choraflan. 

Shaw Allum was reinforced by all the troops of the northern 
provinces. He, however, received Arid orders from his father, 
sot to rifque the iflue of a general adion ; but to harafs the enemy 
in his march. He himfelf made preparations to take the field. 
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An accident, however, happened, which threw him into great 
perplexity, and ftopt his progrefs. 

Ainir Chan, the Imperial governor of the province of Cabul, 
having feized four Tartars who had been fent as l'pies by Shaw 
Abas, to explore the Hate of the frontiers of India, fent them pri- 
foners to Delhi. The emperor delivered them over for examina- 
tion to Alimad, one of his principal nobles. Alimad, having 
carried the Tartars to his own houfc, began to afk them queflions 
concerning their commilfion from the king of Perfia. They re- 
mained filent, and he threatened them with the torture. One 
of them immediately fnatched a fword from the fide of one of 
Alimad’s attendants ; and, with one blow, laid that lord dead at 
his feet. Three more, who were in the room, were flain. The 
Tartars arming themfelves with the weapons of the dead, iffited 
forth, difperfed themfelves in the crowd, and, notwithflanding all 
the vigilance, activity, and promifes of Aurungzebe, they were never 
heard of more. The emperor, naturally fufpicious, began to fup^ 
pofe that the Perfian nobles in his fervice had fecreted the fpies. 
He became dark and cautious, placing his emiffaries round the 
houfes of thofe whom he moft fufpe&ed. 

Advices, in the mean time, arrived at Delhi, that Abas, having 
finiflied his preparations, was in full march, with a well-appointed 
army, toward India. A letter was intercepted from that prince 
to Jaffier, the vifier, a Perfian by defeent. It appeared from the 
letter, that a confpiracy was formed by all the Perfian nobility in 
the fervice of India, to betray Aurungzebe into the hands of the 
enemy, fhould he take the field. The emperor was thrown into the 
utmoft perplexity. His rage, for once, got the better of his prudence. 
He gave immediate orders to the city-guards, to furround all the 
houfes of the Perfian nobility. He iffued forth, at the fame time* 
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a proclamation, that none of them fhould ftir abroad upon pain of 
death. He called the Mogul lords to a council ; he fecured their 
fidelity, by reprefenting to them the urgency of the danger; and, 
contrary to his ufual coolnefs and moderation, he fwore, by the 
living God, that fhould he find that there was any truth in the 
confpiracy, he would put every one of the Perfian nobility to the 
fword. 

The proclamation was fcarcc promulgated, when Tirbiet ar- whidi occ»- 
rived from Perfia. He prefented himfelf before the emperor; sq>t. ^ 
and informed him, that at his departure he had been called before 
Shaw Abas. That prince, after venting his rage againft Aurung- 
zebe in very difrefpe&ful terms, concluded with telling the am- 
baffador, That as his mafter might foon be in want of fwift 
horfes to fly from his refentment, he had ordered for him three 
hundred out of the Imperial ftables, whofe fpeed would anfwer 
the expectations of his fears. “ We fhall foon have occafion to 
try,” added Abas, “ whether this Conqueror of the World 
can defend the dominions which he has ufurped in Hiodoftan.” 
Aurungzebe was enraged beyond meafure. He commanded that 
the horfes, as a dreadful denunciation of his wrath, fhould be 
killed before the gates of the confpirators. The troops, at the 
fame time, were ordered to fland to their arms, in the feven mili- 
tary Rations, and to wait the fignal of maflacre, which was to be 
difplayed over the gate of the palace. 

. A general confternation fpread over the whole city. The "^""nation 
people retired to their houfes ; and the ftreets were deferted. 

A panic feized all ; they faw a dreadful tempeft gathering ; 
and they knew not where it was to fall. An awful filence, as a 
prelude to the ftorm, prevailed. The Pcrfians were numerous 
and warlike ; the emperor implacable and dark. The eyes and. 
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cars of men were turned to every quarter; The doors were alt 
lhut. There was a kind of filent commotion; a dreadful in* 
terval of fufpence. Ideal founds were taken for the fignal of 
death ; and the timorous feeraed to hug themfelves in the vifion- 
ary fecurity of their houfes. The Perfians had, in the mean time, 
colle&ed their dependents. They flood armed in the courts be- 
fore their reipedtive houfes, and were prepared to defend their 
lives, or to revenge their deaths with their valour. 

Things remained for two days in this awful fituation. 
Aurungzebe himfelf became, for the firft time, irrefolute. He 
was alike fearful of granting pardon and of inflicting punilhment. 
There was danger on both fides ; and his invention, fertile as it 
was in expedients, could point out no refource. He endeavoured, 
by promifts and fair pretences, to get the principals into his 
hands. But they had taken the alarm, and no one would truft 
himfelf to the clemency of an enraged defpot. Upon the firft 
intelligence of the confpiracy, the emperor wrote to his filler Jc- 
hanara,who refided at Agra, to come with all expedition to Delhi. 
The Perfian nobles, he knew, had been attached to Shaw Jehan, 
to whofc favour they had owed their promotion in the empire ; 
and he hoped that they would liften to the advice of the favourite' 
daughter of the prince whom they loved. He himfelf remained, 
in the mean time, fullen and dark : he fpoke to none, his whole 
foul being involved in thought. 

Taerand Cubad, two of the mod powerful, moft popular, and 
refpeCtable of the Mogul nobles, prefented themfelves, at length, 
before the emperor. They reprefented to him, that it would be 
both unjuft and impolitic to facrifice the lives of fo many great 
men to bare fufpieion; for that no proofs of their guilt had 
hitherto appeared, but from the hands of an enemy, who might 
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country' which he propofed to invade. That the Perfian nobles v — ' 

had become powerful in the ftate from their high military com- 
mands, their great wealth, the immenfe number of their fol- 
lowers; that the common danger had united them; that the 
attack upon them would not prove a maflacre but a civil war. 

That the Patan nobility, warlike, numerous, difaffc&ed, ftill 
hankering after their ancient domination of which they had been 
deprived by the folly of their princes, as much as by the valour 
of the Mogul 8, would not fail to throw their weight into the fcale 
of the Perfums ; and, upon the whole, they were of opinion, that 
peaceable meafures fhould be adopted toward domellic traitors,, 
at leaft till the danger of foreign war fhould be removed.. 


The arguments of the two lords had their due weight with the in favour off 
emperor. He declared himfelf for lenient meafures ; but how to no bk s . 
effc& a reconciliation, with honour to himfelf, was a matter of 
difficulty. 'The princefs Jchanara arrived, in the mean time, 
from Agra. She had travelled from that city to Delhi, on an 
elephant, in lefs than two days, though the diftance is two hun- 
dred miles. Her brother received her with joy. After a ftiort 
conference, fhe prefented hcrfelf, in her chair, at the door of the 
vifier’s houfe. The gates were immediately thrown open; and 
fhe was ufliered into the apartments of the women. The vilit 
was a mark of fuch confidence, and hr great an honour in the eyes 
of the vilier, that, leaving the princefs to be entertained by the 
ladies, he haftened, without even feeing her himfelf, or waiting 
for her requeft to the emperor. When he entered the hall of 
audience, he prollrated himfelf before the throne. Aurungzcbe 
defeended, took him in his arms, and embraced him in the molt 
friendly manner. He then put the letter, which was the caufe 
of the difturbance, in the vifier’s hand. 
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Jaffier, with a countenance expreffing that ferenity which ac- 
companies innocence, ran over the letter, Aurungzebe marking 
his features as he read-. He gave it back, and pofitively 
denied his ever having given the leaft reafon to Shaw AMs for 
addrefling him in that manner. He expatiated on his own fer- 
vices ; upon thofe of his anccftors, who had refided in Hindoftan 
ever fincc the time of the emperor Humaioon. He reprefented 
the improbability of his entertaining any defigns againlt a prince, 
who had raifed him to the firft rank among his fubje&s, and had 
left him nothing to hope or to wilh for, but the continuance of 
his favour and the liability of his throne. He concluded with a 
pertinent queflion : “ What could I expert in Pcrfia equal to the 
high office of vifier in Hindoftan ? Let my common fenfe be an 
argument of my innocence; and let not the emperor, by an opi- 
nion of my guilt, declare to the world that I am deprived of 
reafon.” 

Aurungzebe was convinced by the fpcech of Jaffier ; and he. 
wondered from whence had proceeded his own fears. By way 
of doing him honour, he ordered him to be clothed with a 
magnificent drei’s ; at the lame time directing him to command 
all the Perfian nobles to make their immediate appearance in the- 
hall of audience. When they were all aflembled, the emperor 
mounted the throne; and, after they had paid the ufual compli- 
ments, he addrefled them in a long fpeech. He excufed his pro- 
ceedings by reading the letter of Abas ; and lie reproved them 
gently for their contumacy in not obeying his orders. He 
argued, that the power of a monarch ccafes when his commands 
arc difputed; and, that the indignity thrown upon him by their 
difobedicnce, touched him more than their fuppofed treafon., 
“ But,” continued he, “ a prince, though the reprefentative of 
God, is liable to error and deception. To own that I have been 

partly 
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partly in the wrong, carries in itfelf an excufe for you. Forget A. D- 
my miftake ; and I promife to forgive your obftinacy. Reft 
fatisfied of my favour, as I am determined to rely upon your gra- 
titude and loyalty. My father, and even myfelf, have made you 
what you are; let not the hands which railed you fo high, repent 
of the work which they have made.” 

The fpccch of the emperor feemed to be well received by all 
the Per bans, excepting Mahommcd Amin, the fon of the famous 
Jumla. That lord, haughty and daring in his difpofition, was 
diffatisfied with the conduct of the vifier, hurt at the fubmiffion 
of his countrymen, and piqued at the emperor’s latter words. He 
looked fternly upon Aurungzebe ; and faid, in a fcornful man- 
ner, “ Since you have been pleafed to pardon us for offences 
which we did not commit ; we can do no lefs than forget the 
errors which you have made.’’ The emperor, pretending that 
he did not hear Amin diftinttly, ordered him to repeat his 
words ; which he did twice, in a haughty and high tone of 
voice. The eyes of Aurungzcbe kindled with rage. He feized a 
fword, which lay by his fide on the throne. He looked around 
to fee, whether any of the nobles prepared to refent the affront 
offered to his dignity. They flood in filcnt aftonilhment. He 
fat down; and his fury beginning to abate, he talked to the vifier 
about the beft manner of carrying on the Perfian war. 

The minds of the people being fettled from the expected dif- Aurungz!** 
turbances, Aurungzebe prepared to take the field. The army th * 
had already affemblcd in the neighbourhood of Delhi; and the 
Imperial tents were pitched on the road toward the north. He 
marched in a few days at the head of a great force; but the 
ftorm which he feared, diflipated without falling. When he was 
within a few miles of Lahore, expreffes arrived from his fon, who 
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commanded the army of obfervation on the frontiers of Perfia, 
with intelligence that Shaw Abas, who had languilhed for fomc 
time under a negleded difeafe, expired in his camp on the twenty' 
fifth of September. This accident, of which a more ambitious 
monarch than Aurungzebc might have taken advantage, ferved 
only to change the refolutions of that prince from war. He con- 
fidercd that nature feemed to have dcligncd the two countries for 
feparate empires, from the immenfe ridge of mountains which 
divide them from one another, by an almoll impalfablc line. 

Shaw Abas was a prince of abilities, ami when rou/.cJ, fond of 
expedition and delighting in war. He was juft in his dccilions, mild 
inhis temper, and affable inhisconverfation. Delliuite of prejudices 
of every kind, he made no dillindiou of countries, none of fyllcms 
of religion. lie encouraged men of worth of every nation; they 
had acccfs to his perfon, he heard and redrefled their grievances, 
and rewarded their merit. lie was, however, jealous of his pre- 
rogative, and he was determined to be obeyed. He could forgive 
the guilty, upon being convinced of their contrition ; but an infult 
on his dignity he would never forgive. His pallions were na- 
turally ftrong ; he broke often forth like a llafh of lightning ; 
but when he was moll agitated, a calm was near; and he 
feemed to be afliamed of the trifles which ruffled his temper. He 
loved jufticc for its own fake; and though his excelfes in wine 
gave birth fometimes to folly, they never gave rife to an ad of 
injuftice. He was fond of the company of women; and his love 
of variety produced the diftemper of which he died. 

Upon the death of Shaw Abas, his uncle remained in the com- 
mand of the Perfian army. lie fent a meflenger to Aurungzebe, 
acquainting him of the death of his nephew ; and that he left him 
to chufe either peace or war. The emperor returned for anfwer, 

That 
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That his own empire was ample; and that all he wanted was to A. n. i 
defend it from infult and invafion. That the difiefpedful words ... 
of Abas vanished with his lit c ; tor, confcious of his own inte- 
grity and power, that he neither feared the abate, nor dreaded the 
arms of any prince. He condoled with the family of Shcick Seii, 
for the lofs of a monarch, whole rnoft exceptionable adion was 
his unprovoked attempt upon India. Aurungzebc, however, 
left a powerful army on his frontiers. The Pei lians might be 
induced to derive advantage front the immenfe preparations which 
they had made; and lie refolved to trull nothing to their mode- 
ration. The prince Shaw Allum was, in the mean time, recalled 
to Delhi. The emperor, full of circuinfpcdion and caution in all 
his adions, was refolved to remove temptation from his ion. He ' 
feared that an army unemployed in a foreign war, might be con- 
verted into an inftrument of ambition at home. Shaw Allum 
copied his father’s moderation and felf-denial upon every oocalion, 
and he, therefore, was not to he trutlcd. 

During the alarm of the Perfian war, the tributary fovcrcign of El i iV 
Bijapour began to lltew a difrefped: for the Imperial mandates; 
and though he did not abfolutely rebel, his obedience was full of 
coldnefs and delay. Dilere Chan, by orders from the court of 
Delhi, led an army again!! the refradory tributary. He laid 
walk the country, and befieged the prince in his capital. Adil 
Shaw was foon reduced to extremities for want of provilions; and 
he was upon the point of furrendering himfelf atdiferetion, when 
orders arrived from the emperor, in the camp of Dilere, to break 
up the fiegc, and to return immediately with the army to Delhi. 

Thefe unfeafonable orders proceeded from the jealoufy of Shaw 
Allum. He knew that Dilere was in the intereft of his younger 
brother; and he was afraid that a conqueft of Inch fplcndor would 
give him too much weight in the empire. lie had infinuated, 
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A p. iM°. therefore, to his father, that Dilere had entered into a treafonable 
correfpondence with the enemy. Aurungzebe was deceived, and 
the fiege was railed. 

n,_fion; of Shaw Allum, who had returned to the Decan, refided in the 

ShuwAUum city of Aurungabad. To difappoint Dilere in his profpedt of 
fame, was not the only view of the prince. He meditated a 
revolt, and lie was afraid of Dilere. His father’s orders were fa- 
vourable to his willies. He had received inftruCtions from court 
to feizc the perfon of the fufpeCled lord, fhould he fliew any marks 
of difaffeCtion ; or to liibdue him by force of arms, fhould he appear 
refractory. Thus far the defigns of Shaw Allum fucceeded. 
Dilere, apprized of the prince’s fchemes, broke up the fiege, 
though with regret, as the place was on the point of furrendering. 
He moved toward Delhi, with a difappointed army of thirty 
thoufand Patan horfe, and the like number of infantry. 

t« rebel ; Dilere arriving within fix miles of Aurungabad, encamped with 
his army in an extenfive plain. The prince lay under the walls 
of that city with eighty thoufand men. Dilere fent a meffenger 
to Shaw Allum, exculing himfelf for not waiting upon him in 
perfon that evening ; but he promifed to prefent himfelf in the 
tent of audience by the dawn of next morning. The prince 
called a council of his principal officers, who had already fworn on 
the Coran to fupport him with their lives and fortunes. The 
Maraja, who was never happy but when he was hatching mifehief 
againft Aurungzebe, was prefent., This prince propofed, that 
when Dilere came into the prefence, they fhould lay open to him 
their whole defign againft the emperor ; that in cafe of his ap- 
pearing refraCtory, he fhould inftantly be difpatched as a dan- 
gerous enemy. Though Shaw Allum did not altogether approve 
of the Maraja’s violence, he confented that Dilere fhould be 
8 feized ; 
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feized ; and they broke up their deliberations with that rcfolu- 
tion. 

Dilere, who was no ftrangcr to the confpiracy, fufpeded the 

defign againft his perfon. He was alfo informed, by his friends 
/ 

in the camp, that the principal officers were fhut up in council 
with the prince. He ftruck his tents in the night, and, marching 
on filently, took a circuit round the other fide of the city, and when 
morning appeared, he was heard of above thirty miles from 
Aurungabad, on the road to Delhi. The prince, being informed 
of the flight of Dilcre, was violently tranfported with rage. He 
marched fuddenly in purfuit of the fugitive; but he was fo much 
retarded by his numbers, which, including the followers of the 
camp, amounted to two hundred thoufand men, that in a few 
days, he found that Dilere had outftripped him above fifty miles. 
He feledcd a part of his army, and leaving the heavy baggage 
behind, continued the purfuit with great vivacity. His officers 
did not, however, fecond the warmth of the prince. They were 
afraid of the veteran troops of Dilere; and threw every obflaclc 
in the way which could retard their own march. 

Dilere, in the mean time, apprized Aurungzebe, by repeated 
expreffes of the revolt of his Ton. The Imperial ftandard was 
immediately ereded without the walls ; and the emperor himfelf 
took the field the very day on which he received the letters. 
He took the rout of Agra, with great expedition. Tie ar- 
rived in that city in three days ; and he immediately detached a 
force to take pofleffion of the important pafs of Narwar. Orders 
were, at the fame time, fent to Dilere to march to Ugein, the 
capital oftflalava, and mere to join the troops of the province. 
Reinforced by thefe, he was direded to encamp behind the Nir- 
bidda, which divides the Decan from the roll of India; and them 
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A:T>. i6-r. to flop the progrefs of the prince. Dil£re, with his ufual a&ivity, 

i 1 1 <r. IO7C. 

v— ^-y ' complied with the orders ; and prefented formidable lines, mounted 

with artillery, at the fords of the river. 

Pnnce Hmps The prince, apprized of the ftrong pofition of Dilere, and the 

hudt^n.. ra pij preparations of Aurungzebe, returned toward Aurungabad. 

He wrote, from that city, letters to his father. He pretended that 
he had only executed the orders of the emperor, in purfuing Di- 
lirc. ■ Aurungzebe feerned fatisfied ' wiih this excufe. His fon 
was formidable, and he refolved by degrees to divert him of his 
dangerous power. A rebellion was thus begun and ended with- 
out lhcdding blood. The art of the father was confpicuous in the 
fon. They looked upon one another with jealoufy and fear; and 
it was remarkable, that when both were in the field, and ready to 
engage, they had carried their politenefs fo far as not to utter, on 
either fide, afingle wc#d of reproach. The emperor himfelf, not- 
withftanding his preparations, affefted to fay to his nobles, that he 
was perfectly convinced of the loyalty of his fon. 


Dil’ re re- 
warded. 


The true fentiments of Aurungzebe, however, appeared in the 
diflinguilhing honours which he beftowed on Dilere. That lord 
had rendered eminent fervices to the empire. In his march to the 
Decan againft Adil Shaw, he had reduced fome refradory Rajas in 
the mountains, who having joined in a confederacy, refufedto 
pay their tribute. He deviated from his rout into the country of 
lliindela, and attacked, in his territory, the Raja of Hoda. The 
fpoils of the enemy made ample amends for the tribute which had 
been with-hcld. Near two millions, in jewels and coin, were re* 
mitted by Dilere to the Imperial treafury. The tribute of the re- 
duced princes was increafed; and the fuccefsful general himfelf 
ficcamc rich at the expencc of. his foes. Aurungzebe added ho- 
nours to his wealth ; and, without throwing any reflexions on 

his 
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his fon, he publicly thanked the man who had To gallantly op- 
pofed his defigns. 
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The general peace which had been eftablifficd in the empire by Rebellion- 
the return of Shaw Allum to his duty, was, in fome degree, dillurb- 
ed by an infurrection of the wild barbarians of the north. The Af- 
gan tribe of Eufoph Zehi, who poffefs the heads of the Attoc and 
the Nilab, ruffied down from their mountains like a torrent, with 
thirty thoufand men. They fpread terror and devallation over all the 
plains of Punjab; having invefled their chief with the enfigns of 
royalty under the name of Mahommed Shaw. This prince, in the 
manifelloes which he difperfed in his march, averred his own de- 
feent from Alexander the Great, and a daughter of the king of 
Tranfoxiana. This genealogy was probably fabulous ; but the 
Afgans have high claims on antiquity. A literary people, like the 
Arabs, and, by their mountains, their potierty, and the peculiar 
ferocity of their manners, fecurcd from conquefl, they have pre- 
ferved among them many records of ancient authority, and un- 
doubted credit. 


Mahommed Shaw’s power of doing mifehief was Iefs problema- oftheAfgm» 
tical than his high defeent. The news of his ruinous progreis was 
carried to Aurungzebe. He ordered the governor of the adjoining 
diftri&s to harafs the enemy till troops fliould march to his aid. 

The name of this officer was Camil. Impatient of the infults of 
the enemy, he refolvcd to attack them with ten thoufand Gcikcrs, 
whom he had collected from their hills round his Hand aid. He 
directed his march toward the ferry of Ilaran on the Nilab, with a 
determined refolution to give battle to the rebels. The Afgans, 
equally defirous of engaging, eroded the river with ten thoufand 
of their belt troops, and advanced impetuoully againfl: Camil. . 

Morad, who commanded the van of the Imperial militia, fell in, 
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fword in hand, with the enemy before they had formed. They 
were thrown into confufion ; but they obftinately kept their ground, 
.and began to furround Murad. Camil, in the'mean time, advan- 
ced with the main body. The battle became obftinate and doubt- 
ful. Mahommed behaved with a fpirit worthy of his new digni- 
ty. The reft of his army haftened to his relief; but before their 
arrival he was defeated, and he involved the whole in his own flight. 
The Nilab, unfortunately for the fugitives, was four mile3 in 
their rear. They were purfued by Camil to the banks. They 
plunged into the river. More were drowned than fell by the 
fword. The reft were diflipated ; and the infurrection feemed to be 
entirely .qualhed. 

Camil, after this fignal victory, entered the country of the re- 
bels with his army. The governor of Cabul had, in the mean time, 
detached five thoufand men, under his lieutenant Shumftur, to op- 
pole the Afgans. Camil fat down before their ftrong holds. They 
collected an army at the heads of their valleys, and marched down 
upon the Imperial ills. Their troops were now more numerous 
than before, but not lefs unfortunate. They fell in, upon their 
march, with Shumftur, whofe army had been augmented to fifteen' 
thoufand. The battle was obftinate; and the Afgans derived their 
own defeat from their impetuous valour. Strangers to regularity 
and command, they rulhed, without any form, into the heart of 
the enemy, and being fingly overcome, all at laft took to flight. 
They left fome thoufands dead on the fpot: the furvivors diffipat- 
ed themfelves in their mountains. 

The inhabitants of the plain country, who dreaded the incur- 
fions of thefc rude mountaineers, fent deputations to the emperor 
to requeft a force fuffieient to extirpate the rebels. In confequence 
of tliis application, ten thoufand chofen troops were ordered into 

the 
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the mountains, under the condud of Mahommed Amin, the pay- 
maftcr-gcneral of the forces. Camil and Shumfliir, before his ar- 
rival, had joined their forces. They marched up, through the 
principal valley, and were met by a third army of Afgans. The 
rebels, averfe to the delays of war, offered battle upon their firft 
appearance before the Imperialifts. The adion was bloody. Ma- 
hommed Shaw, the pretended defendant of Alexander, behaved with 
a bravery not unworthy of his anceftor. He led his mountaineers 
rcpea'tedly to the charge. Fired with the gallant behaviour of their 
prince, they were not to be driven from the field. The Imperial- 
ifts, having fuffered much, were upon the point of giving way, 
when a report that the prince was flain induced the common fol- 
diers among the rebels to fly. The officers were left in their polls 
alone. They formed themfelvcs in fquadrons; but they were fur- 
rounded, and three hundred chiefs came into the hands of the ene- 
my. The flower of the rebel army fell in this adion. Amin, in 
the mean time arriving, purfued the fugitives through all their 
almoft inacceffible vallies ; and levelled every thing with the 
ground but the rocks, into which a few unfortunate Afgans found 
a refuge from the fwords of the vidors. 

A general peace was now eftablifhed pver all the empire. Au- 
rungzebe, to whom bufmefs was amufement, employed himfelf in 
making falutary regulations for the benefit of his lubjeds. He 
loved money, becaufe it was the foundation of power; and he en- 
couraged jnduftry and commerce, as they encreafed his revenue. 
He himfelf, in the mean time, led the life of a hermit, in the inidrt 
of a court, unequalled in its fplendour. The pomp of Hate, he 
found, from experience, was not neceflary to eftablifh the power 
of a prince of abilities, and he avoided its trouble, as he liked not 
its vanity. He however encouraged magnificence among his of- 
ficers at court, and his deputies in the provinces. The ample al- 
lowance 
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lowance granted to them from the revenue, was not, they were 
made to underftand, to be hoarded up for their private ufe. “ The 
money is the property of the empire,’’ laid Aurungzebc ; “ and it 
mull be employed in giving weight to thofe who execute its laws.” 

rcception'of opportunity offered itfelf to his magnificence and generofity in 

jhcha ° f tbe be S innin S tbe e ^ evcnt ^ Y ear °f his reign. Abdalla,king of the • 
Leffer Bucharia, lineally defeended from the great Zingis, having 
abdicated the throne to his fon Aliris, advanced into Tibet in his 
way to Mecca. He font a meffage to Aurungzebe, requeuing a 
pennillion for himfelf and his retinue to pafs through India. The 
emperor ordered the governor of Calhmirc to receive the royal pil- 
grim with all imaginable pomp, and to fupply him with every ar- 
ticle of luxury and convenience at the public expence. The go- 
vernors of dillrids were commanded to attend Abdalla from pro- 
vince to province, with all their followers. The troops, in every 
place through which he was to pafs, were di reded to pay him 
all military honours; and, in this manner, he advanced to 
Delhi, and was received by the emperor at the gates of the city. 
Having remained feven months in the capital, he was conduded 
with the fame pomp and magnificence to Surat, where he em- 
barked for Arabia. 
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CHAP. VII, 

Obfervations— Education of Eajlern princes— Genius of Aurungzebe 
— His attention to jufice — Contempt of pomp — Auferity— Clemen- 
cy — Knowledge — Public buildings — Encouragement to letters 

Charity — Skill in war — Learning — Manly exercifes — Continence 

. Acccffiblenefs — Amufcmcnts — Ceremonies of reception — Creation of 
nobles — Btiftnefs of the morning — noon —and evening — Obfrva- 


T HOUGH Hiftory lofcs half her dignity in defending to Obfcrvationj. 

unimportant particulars, when Arc brings information, 
fhe cannot fail, even in her moft negligent drefs, to pleafe. The 
fingular good fortune and abilities of Aurungzebe (lamp a kind of 
confcqucncc on every circumPutnce, which c mtributed to raife him 
to a throne, which his merit deferved to poll'els without a crime. 

The line of his public condud, in riling to the fummit of ambi- 
tion, has already been followed with Pome precifion j but his private 
life, which prepared him for the greatnefs at which he had now 
arrived, remains Hill in the fhade. To bring forward the objects 
which have hitherto lain dillant and dim behind, will heighten 
She features of the pidure, and perhaps recommend it to tlfofe who 
wilh to fee the glare of great tranfadions tempered with anec- 
dote. 
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The education of the natives of Alia is confined; that of young 
men of diftindlion always private. Thef arc fhut up in the haram 
from infancy till their feventh m eighth year; or, if they are per- 
mitted to come abroad, it is only under the care of eunuchs, a race 
of men more effeminate than the women whom they guard. Chil- 
dien, therefore, imbibe in early youth little female cunning and 
dilRimdation, with a tincture of all thole inlerior paffions and 
prejudices which are improper for public life. The indolence na- 
tural to the climate, is encouraged by example. They loll whole 
days on filken ibphas; they learn to make nofegays of falfe flow- 
ers with tafte, to bathe in rofe-water, to anoint themfclves with 
perfumes, whilft the nobler faculties of the foul lofe their vigour, 
through want of cultivation. 

caPcrn Princes arc permitted, at ten years of age, to appear in the hall 

piinces. 

of audience. A tutor attends them, who impofes upon them no 
reflraint. They receive little benefit from his inftru&ions, and 
they advance frequently into life without having their minds em- 
bued with any conliderable knowledge of letters. They are mar- 
ried to fomc beautiful woman at twelve, and it cannot be fuppofed 
that a boy, in poflcflion of fuch an enchanting play-thing as a 
young wife, will give much attention to the dry ftudy of gram T 
mar. The abilities of the princes of thehoufe of Timur, it muft 
be confclfed, extricated, when they advanced in life, their minds 
from the effedls of this ruinous mode of pafling youth. The moft 
of them were men of letters, and given to inquiry; but their at- 
tention to the education of their children, could not'altogether fu- 
perfede the inherent prejudices of their country. 


Unf.ivo'ir- 
^ JuCa* 


Kitiy pci im Shaw Jehan was extremely anxious in training up his fons in 
•l.lie. ° all the literature and knowledge of the Eaft. He delivered each of 
them into the hands of men of viytue as well as of letters; he rai- 
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fed the tutors to dignities in the ftate, to imprefs awe upon their 
pupils, and to induce them to Men to their precepts. Au- 
rungzebe, however, was not fortunate in his mailer. His genius 
Hew before the abilities of the teacher; and the latter, to cover lus 
own ignorance, employed the adivc mind of the prince in difficult 
and unprofitable ftudies. Being naturally remarkably fcri .us, he 
gave up his whole time to application. The common amufcinents 
of children gave him no pleafurc. He was frequently known, 
whilfi: yet he was very young, to retire from the puerile buffoonery 
of his attendants, to the dry and difficult ftudy of the Pcrfian and 
Arabic languages. His affiduity prevailed over the dulnefs of his 
tutor, and he made a progrefs far beyond his years. 

Time had eftabliffied. into an almofl indifpenfible duty, that the 
emperor, with hisaffeffors, the principal judges, was to fit for two 
hours every day in the hall of juflice, to hear and decide caufcs. 
Shaw Jehan, who took great delight in promoting jufiicc frequent- 
ly exceeded the ufual time. Aurungzebe, while yet but twelve 
years of age, flood conftantly near the throne; and he made re- 
marks, with uncommon fagacity, upon the merits of the caufes 
which were agitated before his father. The emperor feemed high- 
ly pleafed at abilities which afterwards, ruined his own power. 
He often afked the opinion of his fon, for amulcment, upon points 
of equity, and he frequently pronounced fentence in the very tci ms 
of Aurungzcbe’s decilion. 


When he was, in his early youth, appointed to the government 
of a province, he was obliged, by his office, to imitate, though in 
miniature, the mode of the court. He had his hall of audience, he 
prefided in his court of jufiicc; he rcprel'cnted royalty in all its 
forms, except in its pomp and magnificence, to which the natural 
aufterity of his manners had rendered him an enemy, lie exhi- 
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hibited, upon every occafion, an utter averfion to flatterers : he 
admitted not, into his prefence, men of diflolute manners. The 
firft he thought infultcd his judgment, the latter difgraced him as 
the guardian of the morality, as well as of the property, of the 
people. Mulicians, dancers, and fingers, he banifhed from his 
court, as foes to gravity and virtue. .Mimics, adtors, and buffoons, 
he drove from his palace, as an ufelefs race of men. 

His drefs was always plain and Ample. He wore, upon fefti- 
val days only, cloth of gold, adorned with jewels. He, however, 
changed his drefs twice a-day, being remarkably cleanly in his per- 
fon. When he rofe in the morning, he plunged into the bath, 
and then retired for a fliort time to prayers. Religion fuited the 
ferious turn of his mind ; and he at laft became an enthufiaft 
through habit. In his youth he never flirred abroad on Friday; 
and Chou Id he happen to be in the field, or on a hunting party, 
he fufpended all bufinefs and diverlions. Zealous for the faith of 
Mahommed, he rewarded profelytes with a liberal hand, though he 
did not chufe to perfccutc thole of different perfualions in matters 
of religion. 


1 lib auftcri- 
t y, and love 


He carried his auflerity and regard ^or morality into the throne. 
He made Arid laws again!! vices of every kind. He was fevere 
again!! adultery and fornication; and again!! a certain unnatural 
crime, he iffued various edi&s. In the adminiflration of juftice, he 
was indefatigable, vigilant, and cxa£t. He fat almoft every day 
in judgment, and he chofc men of virtue, as well as remarkable for 
their knowledge in the law, for his affeffors. When the caufe ap- 
peared intricate, it was left to the examination of the .bench of 
judges, in their common and ufual court. They were to report 
upon fuch caufes as had originated before the throne; and the em- 
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peror, after weighing their reafons with caution, pronounced 
judgment, and determined the fuit. 

In the courts of the governors of provinces, and even often on 
the benches on which his deputies fat in judgment, he kept fpics 
upon their condudt. Though thefe were known to exilt, their 
perfons were not known. The princes, his fons, as well as the 
other viceroys, were in conftant terror ; nor durfl: they exercife 
the lcaft degree of oppreffion againft the fubjed, as every thing 
found its way to the ears of the emperor. They were turned out 
of their office upon the leaft well-founded complaint ; and when 
they appeared in the prefence, the nature of their crime was put 
in writing into their hands. Stript of their eftates and honours, 
they were obliged to appear every day at court, as an example to 
others ; and after being puniffied for fome time in this manner, 
according to the degree of their crime, they were reftored to fa- 
vour ; the moft guilty were baniffied for life. 

Capital puniffiment8 werealmoft totally unknown under Aurung- 
zebe. The adherents of his brothers, who contended with him for 
the empire, were freely pardoned when they laid down their arms. 
When they appeared in hi«Tprefence, they were received as new 
fubjeds, not as inveterate rebels. Naturally mild and moderate 
through policy, he feemed to forget that they had not been always 
his friends. When he appeared in public, he clothed his fea- 
tures with a complacent benignity, which pleafed all, Thofe who 
had trembled at his name, from the fame of his rigid juftice, 
when they faw him, found themfelves at eal'c. They could cx- 
prefs themfelves, in his prefence, with the greateft freedom and 
compofure. His affability gave to them confidence; and he 
fecurcd to himfelf their efteem by the firid impartiality of his 
decifions. 
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His long experience in bufmefs, together with the acutenciV 
and rctentivenefs of his mind, rendered him mailer even of the 
detail of the affairs of the empire. He remembered the rents, he 
was thoroughly acquainted with the ufages of every -particular 
ffiflrid. He was wont to write down in his pocket-book, every 
thing that occurred to him through the day. He formed a fyftem- 
atical knowledge of every thing concerning the revenue, from 
his notes, to which, upon every neceffary occafion, he recurred. 
The governors of the provinces, and even the colledors in the 
dijlrids, when he examined either, on the (late of tlver refpedive 
departments, were afraid of mifreprefentation or ignorance. The 
firft ruined them for ever ; the latter turned them out of their 
offices. 

Mis public buildings partook of the temper of his own mind. 
They were rather ufeful than fplcndid. At every ftage, from 
Cabul to Aurungabad, from Guzcrat to Bengal, through the city 
of Agra, lie built houfes -for the accommodation of travellers. 
Thcfc were maintained at the public expence. They were fupplied 
with wood, with utenfils of cookery, with a certain portion of 
rice and other provifions. The houfes which his predeceffors had 
eroded on by-roads, were repaired ; bilges were built on the fmall . 
rivers; and boats furniffied for paffing the large. 

In all the principal cities of India, the emperor founded uni- 
verfities ; in every inferior town he ereded fchools. Mailers,, 
paid from the treafury, were appointed for the inftrudion of 
youth. Men of known abilities, honour, and learning, were 
appointed to examine into the progrefs which the learners made, 
and to prevent indolence and inattention in the mailers. Many 
houfes for the reception of the poor and maimed were ereded ; 
which were endowed with a revenue from the crown. The 
emperor, in the mean time, colledcd all the books which could 
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be found on every fubjed; and, after ordering many copies of each 
to be made, public libraries were formed, for the convenience of 
learned men, who had acccfs to them at pleafure. He wrote 
often to the learned in every corner of his dominions, with his 
own hand. He called them to court; and placed them, according 
to their abilities, in offices in the flute ; thole, who were veiled in 
the commentaries on the Coran, were raifed to the dignity of 
judges, in the different courts of juftice. 

Aurungzebe was as experienced in war, as he was in the arts of 
peace. Though his perfonal courage was almoll unparalleled, he 
always endeavoured to conquer more by flratagem than by force. 
To fuccced by art threw honour upon himl'elf; to fubdue by 
power acquired to others fame. Such was his coolncfs in adion, 
that, at the rifing and fetting fun, the times appointed for prayer, 
he never negleded to attend to that duty, though in the mid ft of 
battle. Devout to excefs, he never engaged in adion without 
prayer; and for every vidory, he ordered a day of thankfgiving, 
and one of feftivity and joy. 

In the art of writing, Aurungzebe excelled in an eminent de- 
gree. He wrote many Iflglers with his own hand; he corrected 
always the didion of his fecretaries. He never permitted a let- 
ter of bufinefs to be difpatched, without critically examining it 
himfelf. He was verfed in the Perfian and Arabic ; he wrote 
the language of his anceftors the Moguls, and all the various 
dialeds of India. In his didion he was concifc and nervous; 
and he reduced aJl'Iifpatche^ to a brevity and precifion, which 
prevented all mifeonftrudion and perplexity. 

Though not remarkable for his ftrength of body, he was ex- 
tremely adive in the excrcifes of the field. He was an excellent 
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archer, he threw the lance with grace ; and he was fo good a 
horfeman, that few men dunt follow him in the chace. He un- 
derftood the tile of fire-arms lo well, that he (hot deer on full 
fpccd from hi:i horle. When he wandered over the country in 
purfuitof game, he did not forget the concerns of the ftate. He 
examined the nature of the foil, he enquired even of common 
labourers concerning its produce. He underftood, and, therefore, 
encouraged agriculture. He iffued an edict, that the rents fhould 
not be railed on thofe who, by their induftry, had improved their 
farms. He mentioned, in the edi£t, that fuch practice was at 
once unjuft and impolitic ; that it checked the fpirit of improve- 
ment, and impoverifhed the ftate: “ And what joy,” faid he, 
“ can Aurungzcbe have in poflefling wealth in the midft of public 
diftrefs ?” 

Though he entertained many women, according to the cuftom 
of his country, it was only for ftate. He contented himfelf 
with his lawful wives, and thefe only in fucceflion ; when one 
either died or became old. He fpent very little time in the apart- 
ments of his women. He rofe every morning at the dawn of 
day, and went into the bathing-chamber; which communicated 
with a private chapel, to which he Klired for half an hour, to 
prayers. Returning into his apartments from chapel, he fpent 
half an hour in reading fome book of devotion ; and then went 
into the lraram to drefs. He entered the chamber of juftice gene- 
rally about feven o’clock ; and there fat with the judges, read 
petitions, and decided caufes till nine. Juftice was difpenfed in a 
luminary manner; and [ rewards pun$plfcnts were imme- 
diate ; the difputcs, wMlhtwerC not clcaf, having been already 
weighed by the judges in their own court. 
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The people in general had accefs into the' chamber of juflice ; 
and there they had an opportunity of laying their grievances and 
diilrefles before their fovereign. Aurungzebe ordered always 
aliim of money to be placed by his fide on the bench; and he 
relieved the necefiitous with his own hand. Large fums were in 
this manner expended everyday; and, as the court was open to 
all, the unfortunate found, invariably, a refource in the Imperial 
bounty. 

The emperor retired at nine to breakfaft; and continued for 
an hour with his family. He then came forth into a balcony, 
which faced the great fquare. He fat there to review his ele- 
phants, which pa fled before him in gorgeous caparifons. He 
fomctiincs amufed himfclf with the battles of tygers and leopards, 
fometimes with thofe of ga/.zcllcs, elks, and a variety of fero- 
cious animals. On particular days, fquadrons of horfe palfcd 
in review. The fine horfes of his own ftables were alfo brought, 
at times, before him, with all their magnificent trappings, mounted 
by his grooms, who exhibited various feats of horfemanfhip. 
The balcony in which he fat was called the place of Pri- 
vacy, as it looked from the haram, and the ladies faw every 
thing from behind their fereens of gauze. 

An hour being fpent at this amufement, the emperor, gene- 
rally about eleven o’clock, made his appearance in the great hall 
of audience. There all the nobles were ranged before the throne, 
in two lines, according to their dignity. Ambafladors, viceroys, 
commanders of armies, Indian princes, and officers, who had re- 
turned from various fervices, were introduced in the following 
form : The Mecr Hajib, or the lord in waiting, uffiers each into 
the prefence. At the diftance of twenty yards from the throne, 
the perfon to be prefented is commanded, by one of the macc- 
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bearers to bow three times very low ; raifing his hand each time 
from the ground to his forehead. The mace-bearer, at each 
bow, calls out aloud, that l'uch a perfon falutes the Emperor op 
the World. He is then led up, between the two lines of the 
nobles, to the foot of the fleps which afeend to the throne ; and 
there the fame ceremony is again performed. He then moves 
flowly up along the fleps, and, if lie is a man. of high quality, or 
much in favour, lie is permitted to make his offeiing to the em- 
peror himfelf, who touches one of the gold roupees; and it be- 
ing laid down, the lord of tire privy-purfe receives the whole. 
The emperor foinetimcs fpcaks to the perfon introduced : when 
he does not, the perfon retires, keeping his face toward the fove- 
rcign, and performs the fame ceremonies at the fame places as 
before. 

The introdu&ion of-an officer, when he is raifed into the rank 
of Omrahs, is the fame with that already deferibed. When he 
retires from the fleps of the throne, the emperor gives his 
commands aloud to clothe him with a rich drefs, ordering a funi 
of money, not exceeding a lack of roupees, to be laid before him. 
He is, at the fame time, prefcnted with two elephants, one male 
and one female, caparifoned, two horfes with rich furniture, a 
travelling bed elegantly decorated, a complete drefs, if once worn 
by his Imperial majefty the more honourable, a fword lluddcd 
with diamonds, a jewel for the front of his turban. The enfigns 
of his rank are alio laid before him ; fifes, drums, colours, filver 
maces, filver bludgeons, fpcars, the tails of peacocks, filver fiilr, 
filver dragons, with his titles engraved, with a parchment con- 
taining his patent of dignity, and the Imperial grant of an ellate; 

The hall of audience in the city of Delhi, was called Chelfit- 
toon, or Mall of Forty Pillars, as the name imports. In the 
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fquare which opened to the hall, the cavaliers, or foldiers of 
fortune, who wanted to he employed in the Imperial fervice, 
prefented themfclvcs completely armed on horcback, with their 
troop of dependents. The emperor fometimes reviewed them ; 
and, after they had exhibited their feats of military dexterity 
before him, they were received into pay. The Manfebdars, or 
the lower rank of nobility, prefented themfelves in another 
fquare ; artizans, with their mod: curious inventions, occupied a 
third, aad thoy were encouraged according to the utility and 
elegance, of their work. The . huntfmen filled a fourth court. 

They prefented their game, confiding of every fpecics of ani- 
mals and beads common in the empire. 

Aurungzebe, about one o’clock, retired into the Guflel Chana, noon, and 
or bathing-chamber, into which the great officers of date were c ' cni “ s ‘ 
only admitted. There affairs of inferior concern, fuch as the difpo- 
fal of offices, were tranfadted. At half pad two o’clock, he retired 
into the haram to dine. He fpentan hour at table, and then, in the 
hot fcafon, flumbered on a fophafor half an hour. He generally 
appeared at four, in the balcony above the great gate of the palace. 

A mob of all kinds of people affembled there before him ; fome to 
claim his bounty, others to prefer complaints againd the officers 
of the crown. He retired at fix, into the chapel to prayers ; and, 
in half an hour, he entered the Guffel Chana, into which, at that 
hour, the members of the cabinet were only admitted. He there 

r » * 

took their advice upon all the important and fecret affairs of 
government ; and from thence orders were iffued to the various 
departments of the date. He was often detained till it was very 
late in this council, as converfation was mixed with bufinefs ; 
but about nine, he generally retired into the haram. 

Such is the manner in which Aurungzebe commonly palled Obfnvation. 
his time ; but he was not always regular. He appeared not 
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fome days in the chamber of juftice ; and other days there was 
no public audience. When the particular bufmefs of any de- 
partment required extraordinary attention, that of others was 
from neceffity poftponed. Particular days were fet apart for au- 
diting the accounts of the officers of the revenue, fome for re-r 
viewing the troops ; and fome were dedicated to feftivity. 
Though Aurungzcbe bore all the marks of an enthufiaft in his 
private behaviour, he did not flop the progrefs of bufmefs by 
many days of thankfgiving ; for he often declared, that, without 
ufing the means, it were prefumptuous to hope for any benefit 
from prayer. 


APPEN- 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

T HE nature of a government is heft underftood from the 
power which it communicates to its officers. The Author of 
the preceding Hiftory lias thought proper to fubjoin to his Work 
the forms of commiflions granted by the emperor to his fer- 
vants in the provinces. They will ferve to juftify his obferva- 
tionson the policy of the Imperial houfe of Timur, who were too 
jealous of their own authority to commit their power, without re- 
fervation, to the hands of their deputies. The Defpot derived the 
(lability of his throne from the opinion which the people formed 
of his paternal care of their happinefs and profperity. Wanton 
oppreffion is an a£t of folly, not of true defpotifm, which leaves 
to mankind a few rights, which render them worthy of being 
commanded. 
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HUMBER I. 

Tenor of a Nabob’s Firman. 

T il E mandate of the emperor, the fhadow of God, from 
the fourcc of his bounty and favour, iffiies forth like the 
world enlightening fun; conferring upon the mofl refpefted of 
nobles, the pillar of the empire, the ftrength of fortune, the 
pattern of true greatnefs, Mubariz-ul-dicn Chan Bahadur the high 
ollicc of Lord of the Subadary, commander and governor of the 
province of Allahabad, giving into his hands the full power of 
contra&ing, diffblving, appointing and difmiffing, as he (hall 
think proper and necelfary in that province. But notwithftand- 
ing we have many proofs of his juftice, humanity, experience 
and valour, he muft conform to the fcope and meaning of the 
following directions, nor permit the minuteft article of them to 
pafs unobferved. 

lie mult watch over the fafety and happinefs of that country, 
taking particular care that the weak lhall not be opprefled by the 
ftrong, nor in any manner difpofTcfled of thofe tenements which 
have been long occupied by tlicmfelves and their progenitors. 

He (hall make the ufages of the country, and the rights of the 
Aibjedt his (ludy, and (hall be accountable for the revenues to 
commiflaries of the royal exchequer, after a deduction of the nc- 
5 ccffary 
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cefliry cxpences of the province, and what fliall be received by 
the agents of Jagueerdars. 

He fliall punifli fuch as refute to pay the ufual duties and fti- 
pulated rents, as an example to others ; and he fliall, from time to 
time, and repeatedly, tranfmit an account of all his tranfadions 
to the prefence. 

Be it known unto allMutafcddys,Crorries, Jagueerdars, Zimin- 
dars, Caningoes, Choudries, Mukuddums and Ryots ; that this 
moll: refpeded of nobles is created Lord of the Subadary, that 
they may not on any account difpute his juft commands, and that 
they fliall fubjed themfelves to his authority. And fliould any 
Jagucerdar, Zimindar, or others, refufe to comply witli his juft 
orders or demands, he fliall difpoflefs them of their lands, and 
tend a particular account of their behaviour to court, that we 
may judge of the fame, and, if thought proper, fend others from 
the prefence to fupply their places. In this proceed according to 
order, nor deviate from it. 

NUMBER II. 

A D ewan’s Commiflion, 

A S it is fomc time fmcc the particular accounts of the collec- 
tions and dilburl'ements of the province of Multan, have 
been tranfmittedtothe Imperial prefence, wc have reafon tofufped 
that it is owing to the negligence of the prefent Dewan. On 
that account, we have thought proper to appoint the molt (econo- 
mical and exad of our fervants, the experienced in bufincfs Chaja 
Abdul After to the office of Dewan, from the commencement of 
the enfuing term. He is therefore commanded to proceed in 

6 that 
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that bufmcfs, according to the effiablifhed rules and cufloms ; to 
infpeet the colledions of the Malajat and Sairjat of the royal 
lands, and to look after the Jagieerdars, and in general all that 
belongs to the royal revenues, the amount of which he is to fend 
to the public treafury, after the grofs cxpenccs of the province 
are dilcharged according to the ufual cftablifhment ; the particu- 
lar account of which, he is at the fame time to forward to the pre- 
fence, as well as the accounts of the former Dewan. lie is com- 
manded to treat the Riots with mildnefs and humanity, that they 
may employ themfelves without difturbance in their buildings, 
cultivation, and other occupations; that the province may flourifh 
and incrcafe in wealth from year to year, under our happy go- 
vernment. Let all officers of the revenues, Crorics, Canongoes, 
and Jagieerdars of the above-mentioned province, acknowledge the 
aforefaid as Dewan by our royal appointment, and they are 
commanded to be accountable to him for all that appertains to 
the Dewanny, and to conceal nothing from him ; to fubjedt 
themfelves to his juft commands, in every tiling that is agreeable 
to the laws, and tending to the profperity and happinefs of our 
realms. In this proceed according to the tenor, nor deviate 
from it. 


N U M B E R III. 

Tenor of a Jagieer. 

nPIIE illuflrious' mandate, ncccflary to he obeyed, iflues forth 
commanding, That the film of thirty lacks of Dams, ari- 
fing from different lands in the Pcrgunna of Chizer-abad, pof- 
leflcd by the flower of nobility Mirza Fcridon Reg, is from the 
commencement of the firfl harvcfl of the prefent year, confirm- 
ed and fettled in Jagieer upon the moll favoured of fervants at- 
Vol III. 3 G tending 
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tending the royal prefence, Muckirrib Chan Bahadur. Let all 
Chowdrics, Canongocs and tenants who have any concern with, 
or who occupy the above-mentioned lands acknowledge him as 
fagurdar, and pay unto him or his agents, the ufual rents belong- 
ing to the Dewanny without delay or refufal ; and let the ba- 
lances that may be due at that term be difeharged to the former 
incumbent. In this matter let there be no obilrudion, and let it 
proceed according to the order. 

NUMBER IV. 

A Firman granting lands to a Zimindar. 

O N this aufpicious day, the Firman that communicates joy 
and happinefs is iflued forth. We have of our royal grace 
and favour conferred upon the learned, devout and experienced 
, Shuck Sadi and his children, the extent of two thoufand bigah3 
of arable land, in the Pcrgunna of Byram-poor, in the Sircar 
of Kinnoge, for his benefit and fubfiftcncc, free of colledion, to 
commence from the beginning of the autumnal feafon of the cur- 
rent year ; that he may appropriate the produce of that eftatc 
to his own ufe, and exigences from feafon to feafon, and from 
year to year, and continue to pray for the happinefs and perman- 
ence ol our reign. Let the lords and public officers of that 
country, ailign the above-mentioned quantity of land, in a good 
toil, well mcafured, and properly terminated, nor afterwards 
upon any account whatever, make any encroachments upon him ; 
tier charge him with rents, cuftoms, entrance money, yearly 
p; cleat, mealurcmcnt, &c. charges and im polls of the Devvanny, 
nor lbr the dues of the empire. For it is our plcafure that he 
Hull injoy our bounty free and unmoleiled, nor be troubled from 
8 time 
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time to time for confirmations of this Firman. Proceed accord- 
ing to the order, nor depart from it. 

NUMBER V. 

The Tenor of a Cazi’s Firman. 

The Order that iffues forth like Fate. 

A S in the number of our aufpicious defigns, it is proper that 
the people of God fliould be conducted from tire dark 
and narrow paths of error into ,thc dired read of truth and rca- 
fon, which intention can only be accomplilhed, when an upright 
and devout judge veiled with his powers, fhall be ellablilhed in 
every city and country, to unfold the doors of virtue and juflice, 
before the faces of wicked and deiigning men. 

The laudable qualii'eations being found in the difpofition of 
the learned in the laws, the extenfive in knowledge, Kas-ul-dien- 
Mahommcd ; wc have, on that account, favoured him with the 
high and refpedablc office of Cazi of the city of Cabul, command- 
ing him — To give the neceffary application to that duty — To 
obferve the eflabliihed courfe of the noble law in bis enquiries — 
To pafs judgment in all difputes, and arbitrations according to 
the fame noble law, nor permit the finallcft differences in the cafe 
to pafs unobferved— To regulate his proceedings in fuch a clear 
and dillinft manner, as if to-morrow were the day of examina- 
tion on which every action muff anfwcr for itfclf. 

Be it known to all rulers, and officers, and people, public and 
private, that the aforefaid learned in the law, is confirmed Cavi 
of the above-menioned city of Cabul; that they lhall pay him 
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all due refpc£l, and revere h'ts d'ecilions totally and particularly, 
paying all due obedience to his orders, by Inch officers as he fliall 
appoint for executing the laws : receiving inch of his words as are 
agreeable to the noble law into the ears of their undcrllanding. 
In this bufiacfs proceed according to order, and let none oppofc it. 

N U M B E R VI. 

Tenor of a Cu t w a l’s Firman. 

A S a particular account of the capacity, experience and bra- 
very of Mahommed Bakar, hath reached our high and 
facrcd prefence, We have of our royal favour confirmed and ap- 
pointed him Cutwal of the city of Dowlatabad. He is com- 
manded to make the pra&ice of fidelity and truth his ftudy, that 
lie may be enabled to execute the duties of his office with pro- 
priety. lie is to take care that the guards and watches of that city 
lie ftriCUy kept, that the inhabitants may be fecured and protect- 
ed in their perfons and property, that they may blcfs our happy 
reign, and pray for its duration. 

He is to ufe his utmoft endeavours that no thieves, gamblers, • 
or other mifereants lhall make their appearance, and that no nuif- 
ances fhall he permitted to remain in the ftreets, or before the 
door of any perlon. That no infidious old women, pimps or 
jugglers, who lead the wives and daughters of honeft men into 
the ways of evil be tolerated, but have their hands fhortened 
from fuch iniquitous pradlices. That he will as much as poffible 
prevent foreftalling of grain, provifions, and other things, that 
the markets may be kept low, nor the people fuffer from any 
combinations amongft the Bunias. What events may arife of a 

particular 
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particular nature, he is to lend a true and faithful account of 

them to the prcfencc. 

\ 

Be it known unto all Mutafiddies, and officers, and all men 
public and private of the above-mentioned city, that the a lore- 
laid Muhomtned Balkar, is confirmed and appointed C’utvvll, and 
that all quarrels and vexatious difputcs which may arile in that 
city, fhall he referred to his decifion, and that they fluid fubmit 
to his arbitration according to the ellablifhcd culloms ot the em- 
pire. Let this bufmefs be proceeded on according to order, and 
let none oppofe it. 


number VII. 

Commiffion or Perwanna for a Carkuk or Chief 

of a iOifli i<ft . 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and others of 
the Pergunna of Noor-poor be it known, That we have 
appointed the chofen in oilice, the fervant of the faithful, Kin- 
wir Ram to the office of Carkun of the above-mentioned Pergun- 
na. They are therefore to acknowledge him as fucli, and to 
make him acquainted with every general and particular tranfac- 
tion in fettling or collecting of which, he is to keep an exaft and 
faithful daily regirter, which muff be attcfled by the Shaekdar, 
Chowdries and Canongoes of the Pergunna, and tranlinitted 
regularly every quarter to the royal exchequer. He is to take 
care that the ancient ufages and culloms ot the Pergunna fltall 
not be violated, nor any new imports or other innovations be 
permitted, and to examine the books of the above-mentioned 
Shackdars, Chowdries and Canongoes from time to time, that 

they 
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'they arc regulary kept. lie is to receive his own pay from the 
Fotadar of the Pergunna. He is to demean’ himfclf with mo- 
deration, juft ice and integrity, that he may be beloved and rt- 
fpc&cd. In this bufinefs proceed according to order, without va- 
riation. 

NUMBER VIII. 

Com million or Purwanna for a Crorie. 

T O all Chowdries, Canongoes, Muckuddums and Riots of 
the Pergunna of Rchimabfid be it known. Since by the 
mandate that fubje&s the world, and is refulgent as the fun, 
the oftice of Crorie of the faid Pergunna is conferred upon Chaja 
Mahommed Mauzum, from the commencement of next term, 
they arc commanded to acknowledge him as fuch, and to be ac- 
countable to him lor the ufttal rents and eftablilhed rights of the 
Dcwanny from term to term, and from yeartoyear, without fcruple 
or refufal, nor in any manner oppofe his authority in the juft 
execution of his duty in all that refpe&s the royal revenues; nor 
conceal any thing general or particular from him, that properly 
ought to come under his cognizance. 

The above-mentioned is ordered to ftudy occonomy in his de- 
paitmcnt, and to apply with diligence to his duty, without per- 
mitting the minuteft tranlu&ion in that diftrifl to pafs unobferved. 
To behave with jufticc and humanity to the Riots, that they 
may have no caufo of complaint, but be encouraged to apply 
tbeinlclves diligently to their various occupations, and that the 
annual collections may increafe yearly, as well as the. happinefs 
' ; the inhabitants, ilc is from time to time to lodge his eollcc- 
ti .ns in the provincial treafury. In this proceed according to 
Jibe tenor, without deviation. 
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NUMBER IX. 

G/jmmiflion of a Fotadar or Treasurer of a 

Diftridt. 

HP O our honoured and faithful Mirza Abrahun Croric of the 
Pergunna of Mahommed-abad be it known : That as the 
office of Fotadar of the above mentioned Pergunna hath become 
vacant, We have been pleafed to appoint our trufty and diligent 
fervant Jaffier Beg to that office. You are therefore commanded 
to give into his cultody all the rents and culloms of the Dewanny 
in that diftrid, and he ihall lodge It with care in his treafury ; and 
you are to take his receipts, which you are to fend monthly to 
the royal exchequer, nor are you permitted to keep one Dam of 
the revenues in your own hands after the Hated periods, and you 
mud beware of treating any of his agents ill, which he may 
fend to demand the collc&ions. And (hould there be any defici- 
encies in his accounts, you are to be anfwcrable for the lame. 
Know this to be confirmed, nor deviate from the order. 
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C(inov.?GCS . 

o 

Carktin. 


Chczvdrie. 
Cttlwah 
Croi ie. 
T)dm. 
Dczran. 
Newanny. 
Tir ma it . 
Veto (Ur. 

J ay ccr . 

Jayecrddr. 
Mala] dt. 
MuUiuhim. 


Mulrftddy . 

dSctKbi or 
Nazv.il>. 

Pay 01 va. 
Pa zv a mm. 
Riots. 
Sahjdt. 

Sire dr. 

Shcchdar , or 
Shack Jar. 

Z minder. 

Z cm radary. 


Literally, fpeakers of the law : Regiftcrs of a diftrift. 

The chief Dfhcer of a diftrift, who lett the lands, audited 
the account?, and preferv-ed the ancient ufages. 

A judge. 

The con liable of a fmall diftrift. 

A mayor of a town. 

The colledlor of the revenues of a diftrift. 

An imaginary coin, the fortieth part of a rupee. 

The receiver-general of the revenues of a province. 

The imperial revenues of the Dewan’s department. 

A royal commiffion or mandate.. 

The t real'll rcr of a diftrict. 

An eftate generally granted during pleafure ♦, as alfo the 
imperial grant itfclf. 

The poffeffor of the crown rents of a certain trad of land. 
The land rent. 

The principal clerk of a fmall department, or the chief of 
a village. 

A clerk of the cheque, or any writer employed about the 
revenues. 

{ The King’s lieutenant or viceroy of a province, properly 
Naib-, but changed’ to the plural number by the natives, 
who addrds all great men in that manner. 

A diflrift. 

A commiffion of an inferior nature to a Firm&n. 

Tenants, hufbandmen. 

All kinds of taxation, befides the land rent. 

A ddlridl, fometimes comprehending lbveral pergunnas; 
as alfo the principal man of any bufinefs. 

) A kind of jufticeof the peace, or the mod venerable man 
\ in a town or diftrift of the Mahommedart faith. 

A polTdTor or farmer of lands. 

The country farmed by a Zemindar, wlf.cfi was fome- 
times of a great extent, and formed into a kind of 
county, having its own courts and particular jurifdic- 
tions. 
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BA Chan fiain by Shcre, 29. 

Abdalla, commands in Guzerat, 49. Re- 
warded for his fervices, 140. Quafhes an 
infurre&ion in Behar, 160# Difmiflcd from 
his government, 165. 

Abdallay King of Bucharia, 392. 

Afltmad-ul-Dovulaiy raifed to the vizafit, 33. 
His wife and able adminiftration, 35. 

A flic ad Charts 33. His death and character, 55. 

Adil Shaw, fues for peace, 142. Defeated by 
Aurengzebe, 209. 

Afgani rebel, 3b. Again rebel, and are rc- 
pulfed, 134. Rebel, 389. Defeated, 390, 

Agriculture encouraged, 35. 

Akbar, his great abilities, 1 . His empire net fo cx^ 
tenfive as that of the Patans, 2. His death, 4, 

All Mur dan , delivers up Candahar, 160. Re- 
warded, 161. Promoted, 167. Made go- 
vernor of Cafhmire, 1 74. Invades Buduck- 
(han, 18 3. His death and character, 206. 

Aliverdiy his infolcnce, 175. 

Alla (Seif), his unhappy fate, 106. 

Alum (Chan) returns from Perlia, 58. 

Amur Singh, his ralhnefs and death, 179. 

Ameid reduces Chittagong, 372. 

Amin (Mahommed), the fon of Jumla, 203. 
Releafed by the Prince Mahommed, ibid. 
His infolencc to Aurengzebe, 383. Sent 
againft the Afgans, 39 1 . 

Arabian fyftem of philofophy, 2 . 

Arfelan Aga, the Turkifh ambaflador, 169. 

Aftpbjab, 33. His daughter married to Shaw Je- 
han, 53. Made Vifier, 56. Oppofes coming 
to battle, 67. Crofles the Gelum, 88. Re- 
vives to releafc the emperor, 89. Defeat- 
id by Mohabct, 90. Taken prifoner, 91. 
His conference, 95. and fchemes with Mo- 
habet, 96. Railes Dawir Buxfh to the 
thione, 107. Defeats Shafiar, 108. Pro- 
claims Shaw Jehan, 107. Continued in the 
vizarit, 114. Arrives at Agra, l J 5. In 
Vol* HI. 


high favour, 116. Commands the army, 
136. Defeats Lodi, ibid. Demands him 
of the Nizam, 1 37. Lays watte the Decan, 
142. His death, 170/ His clurafter, 172. 
His family, 173. 

AJJamitesy invade Bengal, 162. Their country 
reduced, 163. 

Attalla Chan killed, 90. 

Azim Chany oppofes Selim, 3. Sent to Mala- 
va, 5. Abets a confpiracy, 6. Propofes 
to aifaflinate the emperor, 7. Difgrace, 4$. 
He is relcafcd, 54. Commands an army 
under his grandfon, 71. 

- * — governor of Guzera 1 ', 169. Re- 

moved, but pardoned, l;0. 

A/Jxy his valour, 187. Defeated by Aureng- 
zebe, 188. 

Azrnuty the fon of Lodi, his fpirit, 124. His 
gallant behaviour, and death, 127. 

Aurengzebe , born, 57. Delivered as an hof- 
tage to Jehangire, 79. Prcfented to his fa- 
ther, 1 1 5. His age at his father’s acccffion, 
1 1 6. Sent to Bundcla, 146. In high fa- 
vour, 149. Accompanies his father to the 
Decan, 157. Marries the daughter of Shaw 
Nawaz, 159. Jealous of the influence of 
Dara, 165. Removed from the Dccan, 1 8 1 - 
Sent to Guzerat, 182. Sent to command 
againtt the Ufbecs 187. whom he totally 
overthrows, 188. Bclieges Candahar in 
vain, 194. Defeats the Perfians, 195. 
Sends Jumla to court, 205. Joins Jumla, 
207. Takes Bider, 208, Defeats Add 
Shaw, 209. His plans with Jumla, 210. 
His character, 218. Hears of his father’s 
illnefs, 222. Embraces Morad’s propofah, 
223. Gains over Jumla, 22 \. Marches 
from Aurungabad, 225. His management 
of Morad, 226. Arrives at the Nubulda, 
ibid. Joined by Mould, 227. Defeats the 
Maraj.i, 228. Remains at Ugcin, 229. 
, 3 II Turns 
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Turns the retr of Data’s army, 232* His 
order of battle, 234. His refutation, 237. 
Gains the battle, 238. His great aJdrefs, 
242. Corrupts the army of Solmuta, 24.3. 
Anives before Agra, 245. Sends a ineflagc 
to his father, 246. His conference with his 
filler, ibid, llis duplicity and addrefe, 247. 


rage, taanwvjr, and manly exercifes, 399* 
His continence, 400. Amufements, 401. 
His bufmefs in the morning, 402. noon and 
evening, 403* 

B 


His fthemes, 249. Seizes his father, 251. 

Writes to him, 252. Deceives Mor.il, 253. B ttiuhr Shaw rebels in Guzerat, 48. 

Prepares to puttae Dara, 254. Ills narrow Haklr , his fucccfsful invafion of Ciolconda, 132, 
cfcape, 255. He leizcs Moiad, ? 56. Quells Bundor aflaliinates Chtilero, 63* 
the army, 257. Advances to Delhi, 258* Bao Singh tacceeds his father, 46. 
and mourns the throne, 259. Purfues Dara, Bengal, difturbaneps in, 19* 

274. Arrives on the SuttuUz, 275. How BUkirmcijit, lent into the mountains of Sewulic* 
he receives the adherents of his bi other, 277. 5 /• Killed, 69. 

Marches to Moulun, 278. Caufe of Ins Bo haras taken, H2. Magnificent reception 
return, 279. Duplicity toward Suja, 280. of its king, 39 ** 

His preparations againfl Suja, 281. Maicbes Bcchari (Ferid), h<s fpirited refutation, 4* Sent 
down along the Jumna, 282. Offers battle, in puifuit of Chulero, 10. Defeats that 

283. Betiayed by the Mataja, 284. His prince, 11. Difabled by a ftioke of the pally* 

jefolution, 285. . Obtains the victory, 280. 33. 

His fpeech to the nobles, 287. Arrives at Bundela, its Raja revolts, 119. 

Agra, 289. Marches again!! Dara, 297. 

Offers battle, 298. His flratagern to de- 
ceive Dara, 299. Overthrows that prince, C 

302. Sends a loice in purfuit ot him, 305. 

Galls a council concerning Dara, 309. Con- Calamities, 141. 

demns him 1o death, 312. His behaviour . Candabdr , befieged, 17. Loft to the empire* 
on feeing his brother's head, 315. Sends an 79. Delivered up by Ali Murdati, 160. 
mlidious letter to his fon Mahommed, 323. Cafim takes Chufero, 15* 

Imprifons him, 326. His prudent admini* governor of Bengal, takes Hugley, 145, 

i\ ration, 334. Sufpe&s his fecond fon, 336. Chaja Aiufs , his diftrels in the defart, 20. Ar- 
Expedient again!! Soliman, 337. His be- rives at Lahore, 21. Promoted, 22. Made 
haviour to that prince, 338. Receives an high-treafurcr, ibid . Made vifier, 33. 
embaffy from Perfia, 339, His humanity, Channa-zad deleats the Ufbecs, 80. 

341. His fickncfs, 345. Confternation of Chan Chatian , accompanies Purvez* 40. Dif- 
thc people thereupon, 346. His anxiety, graced, 41. Intrigues with the enemy, 52. 

347. His rcfolute behaviour, 348. He re- Befieged in Brampour, 59. His death, 98. 

covers, ibid , Hfs demands on his father, Chara&er, 99. 

349. His health perfedly reftored, 353. Charades s of the natives of Afia ftrongly mark- 

llis progrefs to Cafhmire, 354, His jea- cd, 2. 
loufy of Jumla, 357. Endeavours to ap- Chittagong redbeed, 372. 

peafe Shaw Abas 11 . 377. Sufpecls ibe Per- Churrum (prince), ib. Sent to command the 

iiaus in bis fervice, 379. His iirefotation, aimy in the Decan, 43. Forces the Rana to 

380. Sends tor his filler Jehanara, 381. a peace, 44. In great favour, ibid . Re- 

Reconcilcd with the Perfians, 382. He turns to court, 45. Carries every thing be- 
takes the field, 383. Alarmed, 387. Rc- fore him, 46. All-powerful in the ..Hairs 

wards Dilcrc, 388. His genius, 394. At- of the Hate, 48. His name changed to 

tendon to juftice, 395. llis contempt of Shaw Jeh.in, 51. 

pomp and Hattery, ibid*. Plainncfs of drels, Cbujcto (piince), 3. His party ftruck with a 
and aulletity, 396. His juftice and clc* panic, 4. Received into favour, 5. Modi- 

xncncy, 397. His public buildings, and tates to tebel, 6. Kcfufes to aiiallinatc his 

encouiagctncnt of letters, 398. His ecu- father, 7. llis plot difeovered. Hid. Flics 

from 
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from Agra* 8. Plunders the country, 9. 
Pillages the fuburbs of Delhi, io. Marches 
toward .Lahore, 11. Defeat ami flight, 12. 
He is defcrted by his adherents, 13. In 
great diftrefs, 14. He is taken and brought 
to his father, *5. His behaviour before him, 
16. Clofely cohfined, 18. JRcleafed, 53. 
Delivered up to Shaw Jehan, 60. His cha- 
racter, 61. Aflkifination, 62. Manner of 
it, 63. 

Cipper-Sbik&y accompanies his father Dara, 304. 
Bound and dragged from his father, 313. 
Sent prifoncr to Gualiar, 314. 

Coolies defeated, 49. 

Cruelty (excufe fbrU 114. 

Cuttub rebel* in Behar, 38. Killed with a 
brick-bat, 39. 

Cuttub , king of Tellingana, 201. tmprifons 
the fon of Jumla, 203. Offers terms to the 
prince Mahommcd, 203. Defeated, 204. 

Cuttub Chan quells a rebellion in Guzerat, 355. 

D 

Dara , 79. Prefented by Afiph Jih to his fa- 
ther, 11 c. His age at his father’s acccflion, 
1 16. Marries the daughter of Purvez, 1 48. 
Jealous of his brothers, 150. Promoted, 
164. Marches againft die Perfians, 175. 
Dangerous (ickncfs,* 179. Speech againlt 
Aurungzebe, 181. His great jealoufy of 
that prince, 198. Unfuccefsful againft Can- 
dahar, 199. Appointed to fucceed to the 
throne, 200. Poflefles part of the Imperial 
power, 202. Aflumes the government, 
210. His violence, 211. bends his father 
to Agra, 212. Turns Jumla out of his of- 
fice, 213. His filial piety, 214. Cairies 
all before him, ibid* His character, 216. 
His great preparations, 230. Marches a- 
gainft Aurungzc.be andMorad, 231. Charge 
given him by his father, 232. His order of 
battle, 233. His bravery, 235. By an ac- 
cident, 236. is overthrown by AurungzCbe, 
237. How received by his father, 2-jo. 
His flight to Delhi, 241. Raifes forces, 
242. Vlies to Lahore, 258. His irrefolu- 
tion, 273. Retreat from the lieu, 274. 
Heflutes about giving battle, 275, He flies 
from Lahore, 276. Flies to Bicker, 290. 
Meditates to retire to Perfia, 291. Arrives 
at Tatta, 292. His diftrefs in the defart, 


ibi I. Arrives at Guzcrat, 293. Gains over 
the governor, 294. Marches toward At*ra, 
ibid. Turns toward the dominions of the 
Maiajj, 295. who deferts his caufc, 296. 
He fo rtifles himfclf at Ajmere, 297. lnfultcd 
in his hncs, 298. Deceived by Aurung- 
zebe, 29). Totally defeated, 302. His 
misfortunes 303. Uncommon did refs, 304. 
Arrives at Tatta, 305. Piep.irts to fly to 
Perfia, 306. Detained by his regard fot the 
Sultana, 307. Throws himfclf upon Jehan, 
ibid. His grief for the death of tire Sultana, 
308. Betrayed and delivered to the enemy, 
3C9. Carried with ignominy through Delhi, 
310. Humanity of the people for him, 3 1 1 . 
His manly behaviour, ibid. Circum fiances 
previous to his murder, 313. A/Lflinatcd, 
314. Rcfledlions on his death, ibid. His 
head brought to Aurungzehe, 315. 

Dawir Bnvjky the fon of Chufero, 71. Raifcd 
to the throne, 107. A temporary emperor, 
108. Deputed and murdered, 109. 

Deberey deceives Dara, 300. His valour, 301. 

Decan , a fmall part only conquered, 2. In- 
vaded by Shaw Jehan, 131. Its princes fue 
for peace, 142. Invaded by Shaw Jehan, 
156. Submits, 158. 

Dilerc, invades Bijapour, 385. Sufpe&s the 
prince Shaw Allum, 386. Flies from him, 
3 « 7 - 

Diria defeats the Nizam, 122. 

Dvwlatabud (the city of), taken, 137. The 
citadel taken by Mohabct, 148. 

E 

Edtr defeated by Abdalla, 49. 

Emati Kulliy 112. 

Erudity teceives Shaw Jehan, 130. In danger 
of a defeat, 134. Removed hom the com- 
mand of the army, 135. Takes Dowlata- 
bad, 137. 

Etabar defends Agra .rgainft Shaw Jehan, 65. 

Executions (a dreadful kind of), 1 6. 


F 

Falien (remarkable infurreflion of), 3^0. 

(fuelled, 301. 

Fa mine y 3 40. 

Ft dm Cha iy his gallant resolution, go. 
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INDEX. 


Tend. Sec Bochari. 

Fercfe feizcs Shariar, ioS. 

G 

Ghazi raifes the fiege of Candah.'r, 17. 
Government^ becomes fettled and uniform under 
Akbar, 1. Its effects on the manners of the 
Indians, 2. That of the Tartar Moguls, 113. 


H 

Hakim advifes the murder of Dara, 312. 

lild) dr Sinflj revolts, 119. Defeated, and 
flics 12 0. Taken and pardoned, III* Re- 
volts, 14 v His misfortunes and bravery, 
146. 1 1 is death, ibid, 

llovfc of 7 //;,«/■, extent of their dominions, 3. 
Their revenue, 2. Their forces, 3. 

Ilu^ltys taken hy aliault, 145. 

HqJ.in Begs joins Chufero, 8. His advice to 
that prince, 12. Attends him in his flight, 
13. Taken, 15. Put to death, 16. 

llujfeln (Abdul), obtains a viiflory in Malava, 
59. Attacks Lodi, 126. 

Jl/j/idfjy the fon of Lodi, 127. 

J 

Jdm (Raja) receives Dara hofpitably, 304. 

J! ) 1 ‘him defeated and Haiti, 73. 

7 { },dn (Chan), his humanity, 309. 

'jtha'dra (the princefs), her character, 116. 
Meets with an accident, 179. Ilcr confe- 
rence with Aurungzebe, 246. Deceived by 
that prince, 247* Sent for by Aurungzebe 
to appear.* the Peifims 381. 

Jchuwgir'y mounts the throne, 5. Confhms 

J all the laws of his father, 6 Puifues his fon 
Chufero, 10. His behaviour to him when 
taken, 16. Marches to Caluil, 17. Per- 
plexed, 18. His defigns aga'.nft Shore Af* 
lain, 24. Rcfufes to fee Mher-ui-NilL, 31. 
lie L captivated by her charms, 32. Maims 
hrr, i> >(l. Changes her name n to Noor- 
M; 4 hil, )] 1 J. r i'ow..r o\ er him, l\. His 

iiu'o'e !ie<\ Natural impatient e, 41. 

Rcmov s to Ajrnctc, 42. A wh.m, 44. 
[•,,< s c s 1 1 av .!■* o t hnno’irj to i\L in-ul-Divu, 
A /. Ill, r.1.1 licence, 48. His reception 
of the linjuh am ballad or, ib:d, Leaves Aj- 
0 


mere, 52. Releafee prince Chufero* jft. 
Arrives at Mando, 54. Marches into Gu- 
zerat, ibid . Returns to Agra, ibid • Make* 
a progrefs to Cafhmire, 57, His- public 
works, 58. Returns to 59. En- 

raged at the murder of CntfeK>> 63. De- ^ 
dares Shaw Jehan a rebel, .66, His diftrefs, 
67. His dregm, ibid. Defeats Shaw Je- 
han, 69. SufpefU Moh^betj 81. Calls 
him to court, 84. Surprised and taken in 
his tent by that officer, 86. His behaviouc 
on the occafion, 87. His greatdanger, 90. 
Marches toward Cabul, 91. Refufes to put 
Mohabet to death, 94. Returns to Lahore, 
95. Declines in his health, 100. His death, 
10 x- Chara&er, 102. Anecdotes of his- 
private life, ibid. Scheme of eftabWhing a 
new religion, 103. His violence, 104. Se- 
vere jufticc, 105. His children, ucr. 

Jihon, 306. Receives Dara, 307. Betrays- 
him, 308. Delivers him up to the enemy, * 
09. Rewarded by Aurungzebe, 31 1. 
lain by the people, 312. 

J flamy governor of Bengal, 37. Reduces A f- 
fam, 162. Removed from his government, 

1 65 • 

Junta (Mahommcd), his rife and character*, 
20 1 . His influence with A^ungzebe, 203. 
Made vifier by Shaw Jehdn, 205. Sent to 
the Decan, 20;. Concerts meafures with 
Aurungzebe, 2iOr«Returns to Agra, ibid. 
Turned out of his office, 213. Gained by 
Aurungzebe, 224. Imprifoned, 225. , Ar- 
rives at court, 278. His refolution, 285. 
Sent in purfuit ©f Suja, 286. Turns his 
rear, 317. Attacks Suja m his lines, 318. 
Quaihes a mutiny, 320. His fpeech to the 
army, 321. Defeats Suja, 322. Receives 
the piincc Mahommcd, 325. Drives Suja 
fiom Bengal, 327. He invades Allam, 357. 
which he reduces, 358. His retreat, death, 
and chara<ilcr, 359. 

Jufliccy remarkable mflance of, 105, ic6. 

K 

Ki'bntga taken by Aurungzebe, 2C9. 

li ta 11am by She;c Atkun, 29. 

L 

1 u, l defcited by Abdalla, 49, 

Le J ui , ‘ t what, 42. 

LjM 
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l#ii (Chan JehAn), accompanies print# Pur- 
v£z, 40. Commands the army in tffe De- 
can, 98. Avtffe to Shaw Jehan, 109. 
Submits, 1 1 7. AffiroOted at court, 122. 
Shut* himfcmup in his houfe, 124. His 
^diftrefs, 1*5/ Gallant behaviour and flight, 
126. Attacked at the Chunbu), 127. E- 
fcapes, 128. Forms a confederacy in the 
Decan, 131. Commands their forces, 133. 
Difappointed in his views, 135. Defeated, 
136. His flight,' 137. Misfortunes and 
death, 138. His chara&er, 139* 


M 

Mabmmed (prince), the fon of AtonmgzX-be, 
203. Takes Hydrabad, 204. Defeats the 
king of Golconda, ibid. Returns to Bram- 
pour, 205. Employed by his father, 249. 
to feize the perfon of Shaw J eh fm, 250. 
Which he effects, 251. Rejects the offer 
of the empire, ibid . Refufed admiflion to 
his grandfather, 264, Made governor of 
Moulton, 280. Joins his father, 281. His 
raflinefs, 282. Purfues Suja, 286. Joined 
by ^umlas 3*7. Defem to Suja, 319- 
Marries thatfrpfincc's daughter, 320. His 
confidence, 322. Hi® father's infidious letter 
to him, 323. Sufpe&ed and difnWed by 
Suja, 324. He is feized, 325. and impri- 
foned, 326* His death and ehara&cr, 363. 
Malleck Amber , at the head of the rebel?, 50. 
His boldnefs, 51. 

Man Singhj favours Chufcro, 3. Abets a con- 
fpiracy, 6. His death, 45. Succeeded by 
his fon, 46. 

Maraja rebels, 200. Reduced, 201. Fa- 
vours Dara, 214. Oppofcs Aurungzcbe at 
the Nirbidda, 226. Mis folly and defeat, 
227. Mafculine behaviour of his wife, 228. 

. Offended at Aurungzebe, 277. His trea- 
chery, 284. Plunders the buggage, 285. 
Carries a falfe report to Agra, 288. Pro- 
pofes to join\Dara, 295. But is gained by 
Aurungzebe, 296. Sent to aid Shaitta, 343. 
His plot to affaOinate that general, 344. 
Difcontcnted, 369. 

Mui'Z'm (Mahomtned the fon of Aurungzebe), 
32 *. Employed by his lather in a ltmagcm, 

325. 

f:J! c't-u I - her accomplifhments and beau- 
ty, 21. Captivates the prince Selim, 23. 


E X. 

Married to Shere Afkun, ibid, Herhufbanf 
flain, 29. She is brought to court, 30. 
Denied admittance to the emperor, 31. Her 
ingenuity, ibid . She captivates the empe- 
ror, 32. Married by Jehangire, ibid. Her 
name changed to Noor-MahiJ, 33. Ad- 
vancement of her relations, 34. Her mag- 
nificence, 48. Power over the emperor, 53. 
Her name changed to Noor-Jehan, ibid. 
Builds a magnificent monument for her fa- 
ther, 55. Her flight from Mohabct, 88. 
Her intrepid condud, 89. Seized by Mo- 
habet, 91. Condemned to death, ibid. But 
pardoned, 92. Her violence agaioft Mo- 
habet, 95. Obliges him to fly, 95. Pro- 
cures a will in favour of Shariar, 107. Con- 
fined by her brother, 108. Death and cha- 
rafter, 184. 

Mokdbet , commands the army in the Decan, 
41. Joins the emperor againtt Shaw Jehan, 
68. Commands the army under Purvez, 
70. Defeats Shaw Jehan, 72. Matches 
toward Bengal, 75* Totally defeats Shaw 
Jehan, 76. Envied and fufpe&ed, 81. Ac- 
ctifed of treafon, 82. His enemies at court, 

83. Commanded to appear in the prefence, 

84. His meflenger grofsly affronted, 85. 

He furprifes the emperor in his tent, 86. 
Carries him to his own camp, 87. Cuts oft 
Sujait for his infolence, 88. Carries the 
emperor to his camp, 89. Defeats. the vificr, 
90. and takes him prifoner, 91. Seizes ami 
condemns to death the cmpicfs, ibid . Par- 
don* her, 92. Manages the empire, ibid. 
In danger at Cabul, 93. Rdigr his power, 
94. Obliged to fly, 95. Hi. conference 
with "the viiier, 96. Pardoned, 97. Refules 
with theRana, 98. Joins Shaw Jehan, ic8. 
Commands in the Decan, 117. Sent a gain ft 
the Ufbccs, 1 1 9. and into Bundela, 120. 
His generous conduct to the Raja, 121. De- 
prived of the command of the army, 122. 
Sent to the Decan, 148* 1 akes Dowlata- 

bdJ, 149. Quarrels with prince Suja, hid. 
His death and character, 152. Anecdotes of 
his private life, 153. 

MoKbet (the younger), takes ililburga, 2^Q. 
Sent to Guzcrat, t 50. 

jVLuU, emperor of the (Ottomans, 167. 

Mond (prince), delivered as an Vdiagc to Jc- 
ham? ire, 79. Piefentul to his f.itl cr, ii . 
M,s age at his father’s accelfion, 116. I V- 
tiimuilus himfeH, 170. Marries the daugh- 
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ter of Shaw Nawaz, 175. Sent with an 
army again ft the UfbecS| ( i8<. And through 
his impatience difgraced, 106* Sent to tne 
Decan, 192. Removed, on account of bis 
violence, from that government, 196. Hi* 
character, 219* Propofals to Aurungzebe, 
223, Deceived by him, 226. Commands 
in the center of battle, 234. His great 
bravery, 236. Deceived by Aurungzebe, 
253. His counter-plot mifearries, 254. He 
is again deceived, 255. ^Seized by his bro- 
ther, 256. Sent prKbner to Agra, 257* 
His wife perfuades her father, 293. to join 
Dara, 294. 

Mukirrih Chan § his affeftioftfor his fovercign, 
88 > • . t * 

Mumtaxa Zemini % the favourite Sultana, dies, 
141. * 

N 

Hadil't Afidani, a gallant officer, 36. 

Hadiray the daughter of Purvez, married to 
Dari, 148. Her misfortunes, 303. Over- 
whelmed with diftrefs and ficknefs, 306. 
Her fortitude, ibid. Her death, 307. 

Harft font by Afiph to Moh&bet, 10$. 

Nazir commiffioned to murder Dart, 31a* 

Nizam propofes terms, 137. 

Noor-Jehan * Vide Mher-ul-Nifla. 

Noor-MahiL Vide Mher-ul-Niffa. 



baflkdor, Routes 

d**be urmyi, Supferfeded by 
the priftce Chormaii : Putina -Shaw 
Jeh$n, 70. Dtefcate 

Nir^dd^i, 7a, ,T*fct]!jr 

f aJ, 76. Hi* infcefiWlky apd death, jjg* 
[is chera&tt* 98* 


R 

Rahim, taken prifoner, 15# Put to death, 1 6* 
jRahim ( Abdul)^accompanies prince Purvez, 40. 
Raja-Mdhil, deftroyed by fire, 166* 

Rana rebels, 39. Sues for peace, 43. Breaks 
the treaty, 50. # v 

K</U?wm* the government of the Moguk, 
113. Op defpotifm, 177. On the caufe 
of the civil war, 215. On the defeat of 
Dara, 238. On Aurongzebe’s mounting 
the throne, 260. On the reign and charac- 
ter of Shaw Jehan, 266. On the art of 
Aurungzebe, 269. On the death of Dara, 
314. On the death of Suja, 332, On thc> 
conduft of Aurungzebe, 333. 

Rhotas (new), taken, 

Rodriguez rdfufts akl to Shaw |jtb 4 iH,^ 44 * 

Ret (Sji Ti^pm#*^krrives atBrampotr, 46. 
How rec*fee£itai Purvez, 47. Arrives at 
> Ajmf& 48. His fuccefe at court, 54. 
Rojhinara (the princefs), her chara&er, 116. 
Rikfium Suffavi carries on the Perfian war, 66* 


P 

Peace between India and Perfia, 17. Another 
pacification, i6$* Univerfal peace, 362. 
Peace with Perfia, 384. A general peace, 
391. 

Periji , murders many of the imperial family, 
no. Affronts Lodi in the prefence, 124. 
Killed by Lodi's fon, 127. 

Perfia (origin of the quarrel with), 374. 
Ptrfiani inveft Candahar, l6. 

Pi dt a Baniy the wife of Suja, 331. Her rtfo- 
lOtion and mt!ancholy death, 332. 

Pomp of the court of India, 2. 

PorJugutft, complaints againft them, 144. 

Daftardly behaviour at Huglcy, 1 45. 

Pur viz (pri nee), 18. Sent againft the Rana, 
39. His mildnefs and inexperience, 40. 
Recalled, 41. Pohtenefs to the Englifh am- 


S 

Saiullay made vifter, 183. Settles the affairs 
of Balick, 186. His death, 202. 

Seahtjh totally defeated, 161. 

Sefiy his feeble reign over Perfia, 160. Marches 
an army toward Candahar, i6r. Makes 
peace with Shaw Jehdn, 163. Propofes to 
invade India, 174. His death, r75* 

Seif commiffioned to murder-Dara, 312. 

Stiim* intrigues againft s him, 3. Mounts the 
throncj 4. A flumes the name of Jehfcngire, 
5. Captivated by Mher-ul-Nifla, 23. 

Seuaji, his depredations, 342. War with him, 
363. His ftrangc conduct, 367. Infolence 
to Aurungzebe, ibid. His flight, 368. 

Shaifa Chan, commands an army in the De- 
can, 1 31. Theeldeft fon of Afiph Jdh, 173. 
Second in command before Hyderabad, 205; 









